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ACCOUN T 
OF THE 


A 91 O R, 


By HIMSELF. 


HE following Account of myſelf 
Wae * ＋ and the Reader, 
I hope, will perceive, that, what- 
ever Complaiſance there may be in it to 
others, there is little to myſelf. It is a 
kind of Confeſſion extorted from me, and 
J am the more diſpoſed to it, from the 
manifeſt Improbability that I ſhall- hence- 
forth make any conſiderable Addition to 
the Number of my Works. A Conftitu- 
tion, impaired by twenty Years of In- 
firmities, forbids me to form extenſive 
Schemes, and entertain diſtant Hopes. TI, 
from my Soul, ſubmit to the Diſpenſations 
of Providence, ever wiſe and gracious z 
and ſhall now enter on a Detail, which, 
* in 
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iv An Account of the Author. 
in the principal Particulars of my Life, 
will remind me of all the Bleſſings with 
which it has been crowned. 

I was born at Berlin, the 31ſt of May, 
1711; my Parents deſigned me for the 
Miniſtry, and whether they had inſtilled 
into me a Liking of it, or it was the Gift of 
Nature, my firſt Thoughts and Deſires 
took a ſtrong Turn that Way. In 1720, 

I was put to the French College, and, hav- 

ing, in 1725, gone through all its Forms, 
| I tor two Years attended M. la Croze, Pro- 
| feſſor of. Philoſophy. In 1727, I was ad- 
1 mitted a Propoſant *; in 1729, a Candi- 
| date, and, in 1731, I was called to the 


| 


Church of Brandenburg : Here I only ſtaid 
a few Weeks, being removed to the Paſtor- 
ſhip of the Church of Fredericfiads at 
Sos: 5) yd i cognition 112 
My Aſſiduity to qualify myſelf for that 
Station, which was the predominant Ob- 
ject on which I always kept my Eye, had 
| not permitted me to turn aſide to any other 
| Studies, than thoſe eſſential to my Pro- 
I feſſion; and, beſides, little did I think that 
{ | I ſhould paſs from that Profeſſion to any 
| other, and ſtill leſs that I ſhould weary the 
Preſs with my Productions. 
The firſt Occaſion which initiated me, 
| as an Author, aroſe from my Connections, 


* A young Divine licenſed to preach, 
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in 1732, with the late Count de Manteuffel, 
whoſe Memory has received from the literary 
World the Elogiums due to his Love of 
Literature. He was then buſied in defend- 
ing the Cauſe of his Maſter, Auguſtus II, 
King of Poland, againſt Staniſiaus, Com- 
petitor for that Throne. The Elections 
were then at a Criſis, and Writings rela- 
tive to them came out very thick. M. de 
Manteuffel condeſcended to aſſociate me in a 
Taſk very foreign from my former Occu- 
pations. The Principal of our Pieces was 
intitled, A Series of Letters betwiut two 

Friends of different Sentiments, with Regard 
to the Diet of Eleftion, and the Proclama- 
tions of Staniſlaus Leczinſky and ihe Elec- 
tor of Saxony, 1734, in Quarto. 

In this Element I did not continue 
long, though again brought back to it by 
other Circumſtances, which I ſhall men- 
tion in the Sequel: M. de Beauſobre, the 
Father, was pleaſed to make me the Offer 
of aſſiſting him in the Bibliotheque Germa- 
nique, which had been begun, in 1720, 
by a Society ſtyling themſelves Anonyme, 
and under, the Direction of M. Lenfaut. 
My Quota was about a Third of each Vo- 
lume, till, M. de Beauſobre dying in 1738, 
I continued in Partnerſhip with M. de 
Mauclerc, each performing an equal Part; 
of this ſecond very eſteemable Friend I 
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was deprived in 1742, and, for ſome Time, 


the whole Work lay on me. The former 
Bibliotheque Germanique had ſeen its Period 


in Tome L, and had been ſucceeded by 


the Journal Literaire d Allemagne. Of 


theſe only four Parts appeared; after 
which, in Conjunction with M. de Perard, 


1 began La Nouvelle Bibliotheque Germa- 
nique. This Aſſociation having ceaſed at 


Tome V; I put my Name to Tome VI, 


for the three firſt Months of 1750, and from 


that Time have regularly publiſhed four 


Parts every Vear. 


A Sickneſs, with which I was viſited | 
in 1735, reduced me to a long State of In- 
activity, but it was, indeed, this Illneſs 
and its Conſequences which redoubled my 


Application for the Buſineſs of the Cloſet; 
I now too ſenſibly felt that my Conftitu- 


tion would not be equal to a juſt Diſcharge 


of the Paſtoral Duties, and thus was under 
a natural Neceſſity of turning my Views 
towards Settlements of another Kind. 
The Count de Manteuffel, wearied with 
the Embaraſſments of Politics, had im- 
merſed himſelf in Divinity and Philoſophy, 
and ſet me to work beyond my former 


Aſſiduity. I was quite overwhelmed with 
Tranſlations, Prefaces, Expoſtulations, and 
Remarks, all warmly aſſerting the Wolfian 


In 


Philoſophy — its Adverſaries. 
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In 1738, his late Majeſty had given 
Orders for a French Tranſlation of the 
Confiderations of M. Reinbeck on the Confeſ- 
/ion of Augtburg. The two eminent Per- 
ſons who had been appointed for the Exe- 
cution of the Royal Order, took me as their | 
Colleague, or, rather, did me the Honour | 
of leaving the greateſt Part of the Work to | 
my Conduct. But the Demiſe of our Royal | 
Patron put an End to the Work.  _ 

In 1737, the Profeſſorſhip of Eloquence | 
in the French College being vacant, my 
Vanity was pleaſed in ſeeing myſelf a Pro- | 
| feflor where I had been a Scholar; and, in | 
1739, I was promoted to the Chair of 
= Philoſophy, which had been filled by my 
= worthy Tutor M. 1a Croze, lately dead. 
On this I thought it my Duty to reſign my 

Eccleſiaſtical Preferment. 
I was, as above is intimated, to have 
another Trial at Politics. This the late 
M. de Thulemeyer engaged me in; and it 
was from Regard to this Miniſter, that I 
drew up a Piece with the Title of Cor- 
reſpondence betwixt two Friends, the one a 
Pruflian, he other a Spaniard, on the Suc- 
ceſſion of Juliers. | 
In 1741, M. Baretier communicated to 
me the Memoirs relating to his Son ſo 
famous. for the unparallelled Precocity of 
his Genius, I agreed, at his Deſire, to 
digeſt 
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_ digeſt them, and this produced La Vie de 
M. Jean Philippe Baretier, Sc. 


By his Majeſty's Order, I began a new 


weekly Paper, in Quarto, under the Title 


of Fournal de Berlin, ou Nouvelles Politiques 


Literaires ; the Firſt appeared the 2d of 
July 1740. I was to receive the Articles of 


News immediately from the firſt Hand, 
but the War breaking out ſoon after cloſed 
up this Source, and I put an End to my 
Journal with the Year. 

In 1742, I had begun a Philoſophical 
Dictionary, and the Work was in con- 
ſiderable Forwardneſs, when the Plan uf 
Encyclopedie appeared ; perſuaded that this 


vaſt and noble Performance would abſorb 
mine, I tranſmitted, to the Conductors of 
the Encyclopedie, my Manuſcript, which 


amounted to eighteen hundred Folio Pages 
of common Writing Paper; and I have 


the Pleaſure to find, that my Articles are 
made Uſe of, as the alphabetical Order in- 


troduces them. ITE 
On the Revival of the Royal 4 


my, in 1744, I was admitted a Mem- 


ber, and appointed Hiſtoriographer in 
1745; and, being, in 1748, honoured with 
the Poſt of perpetual Secretary, I have, 


from that Time, digeſted the Memoires de 


Academie. The firſt Volume appeared in 
1 1746 3 
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1746; I have alſo ſuperintended the Edi- 
tion of the annual Prize-Pieces. 
On the firſt Propoſal for the Founda- 
tion of a Charity School in 1746, I col- 
lected and arranged the Reaſons for it, in 
a Quarto Half-ſheet, intitled, Prejet dun 
Etabliſſement en Faveur des Pauvres, which, 
in the Beginning of 1747, was followed 
by a Memoire pour Þ Etabliſſement d une Ecole 
de Charit?e, Accordingly the School was 
founded, and I know not any Work which 
gave me a more lively Pleaſure than the 
Sermon which I preached at its Dedication, 
on the 12th of September, 1747; ſince which 
Time, beginning at the Year 1748, I have 
annually publiſhed a Relation de P Ecole de 
ECharite. 
I now, unexpectedly, found myſelf en- 
gaged in a kind of Controverſy with the 
late Cardinal Querini, equally reſpectable 
for his Morals and Literature. As he had 
| publiſhed a Letter to me, I thought myſelf 
indiſpenſably obliged to anſwer it: There 
have been likewiſe ſome other Pieces re- 
lating to this Diſpute, all which J have 
collected in the Vindiciæ Reformatorum, 
printed 1750, in Octavo. 

I ſhall not ſwell this Account with any 
farther Enumeration of my Works, which 
are not unknown in moſt Parts of Europe 


where Literature flouriſhes. The Premiſſes 
are 
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are ſufficient to ſhelter me from the Charge 
of Supineneſs ; but, amidſt the Duties of 
my honourable Poſt, an extenſive Cor- 
reſpondence, and other Affairs, with which 
a pretty numerous Acquaintance is neceſſa- 
rily clogged; far am I from wearying myſelf 
with Labour, I rather allow myſelf a com- 
petent Relaxation in the innocent Compla- 
cencies of Life; conſtantly endeavouring 
to finiſh my Career with that 7% of Heart, 
which ariſes from an intire Confidence ir 
the adorable Perfections of the ſupreme 
Diſpenſer of Events, in whoſe Preſence is 
Fulneſs of Joy, and at whoſe Right-band are 
l for evermie. 
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ESSAY 
ON 
8 I. N E 
UR Life is by Nature divided 
() into two Portions, nearly equal, 


: Vigilancy and Sleep. The Occu- 
pations of the Day lead us to the Repoſe 


of the Night, and Repoſe inables us to go 
chrough the Functions of a new Pay; and, 
in the Generality of Mankind, this regular 
Alternation of Action and Reſt continues 
till we fall into a final Sleep, yet not with- 


out the Hopes of awakning to a Vigi- 
lancy, which ſhall know neither End nor 
ee 

That Part of Life which paſſes in an ap- 
parent State of Death, is, I confeſs, by no 
Means ſo intereſting as that which is filled 
with the ſeveral Tranſactions and Events 

of our Life; which ſees the Birth and Diſ- 
cloſure of our Projects, the Conduct, Suc- 
ceſs, or Diſappointment of our Un ierte 
kings; and which is the 3 Scene of 


Our 


2 Eſſay on Sleep. 


our Pains and Pleaſures, our Dejections 
and Exultations. The Time allowed to 
Sleep we make no Account of; and, in ſome 
Reſpects, with very good Reaſon; yet, du- 
ring that Space, not a few Things paſs, 


both in the Body and Soul, which are highly 


intereſting, and very well deſerving a phi- 
loſophical Enquiry. We ſhall now treat 
of the State of the Body, reſerving that of 
the Soul for the Subject of the Eſſay fol- 
lowing. 

Two Things conſtitute the State of Vi- 
gilancy; the free and eaſy Paſſage of exter- 
nal Impreſſions to the Soul through the Or- 


gans of the Senſes; and the Action of the Soul | 
on the Motions of the Body. The Abſence of 


3 


theſe two Things produces Sleep; the Soul, 


in this Interval, receiving no Information 
from without; and the Exerciſe of its Au- 


thority over the Machine is ſuperſeded. 


We paſs from Vigilancy to Sleep with | | 


more or Jeſs Rapidity, according to the 
Conſtitution or Temperament, and certain 
accidental Circumſtances of Inanition or 
Repletion, which accelerate or retard this 


Change of State. Some, the general Caſe 


of young People, are no ſooner laid 
down than they fall aſleep : But, nothing 
being done in Nature per Saltum, the like 


preliminary Circumſtances occur in the 
_ "_ Sleepers and in the moſt tardy ; 


only 


Eſſay on Sheep. 1 
| only in the former they as it were come on 
collectively, and follow each other ſo cloſe 
that the Succeſſion is as it were undiſcern- 
ale, * | 

Theſe preliminary Circumſtances conſiſt, 
firſt, in a Drowſineſs of the Senſes, which 
ſeem imperceptibly to ſtop up their Ave- 
nues againſt the Approaches of external 
Actions: Hence Attention flags; it no 
longer fixes itſelf on any of the Objects 
preſent : Hence Confuſion in the Memory, 
the Repoſe of the Paſſions, and the Irregu- 
larity of Reaſonings. The wiſeſt Man paſ- 
ſes through a Kind of Delirium ; his Ideas 
become perplexed ; the Bands which uni- 
ted them flacken, and at length break, and 
thus begins Sleep. Our Ideas in this Caſe 
are not unlike Horſes, which, after Toiling 
= all Day, are in the Evening unharneſſed, 
but ſtill under the Guidance of their Dri- 
ver; this is the Beginning of Sleep: Af- 
terwards he turns them looſe into the Fields, 
there to wander and feed at their own Plea- 
| ſure; this is the Completion of Sleep. 

Whilſt we perceive ourſelves to ſleep, we 
are not aſleep ; this is but the firſt Stage, 
a Somnolence. When we are actually in 
the Arms of Sleep, there is an utter Inter- 

| miſſion of Conſciouſneſs, that reflective 
W Senſation of one's ſelf which depends on the 
= Exerciſe of Memory. | 
3 : B 2 Poſſibly 
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1 Eſſay on Sleep. 

Poſſibly there is not -the Perſon living 
who has not more than once taken it into 
his Head to watch the preciſe Inſtant when 
Sleep ſeizes him ; a very whimſical Con- 
ceit ! but the Saying i is as true as it is an- 
cient, Somnus fugientes opprimit, fugit inſe- 
quentes : = Sleep ſurpriſes thoſe who would 
avoid it, and flies thoſe who follow it.” 
Our Body is kept erect, during Vigi- 
lancy, by the united Action of various 
Mufcles: It is incredible what a Num- 
ber of them concur for the Perform- 
ance of the very eaſieſt Actions; Cuſtom 
determines their Play, and renders it ſo 
ready and concordant as to ſeem but one 
{imple Action. A Muſician has before him 


only the, ſixteen Notes of his Gamut, yet 
his ſkilful and active Fingers, with ſuch 


Care and Rapidity, run over the Inſtrument 
he is playing on, not miſtaking one Note, 
that the whole Play appears to be at his 


Fingers Ends; yet theſe cannot act with- 


out the Concourſe of an Infinitude of Muſ- 
cles, of which the Artiſt knows neither the 
Name, Situation, nor the Springs. 
To keep only the Body and Head erect, 
the Muſcles of the Back, of the Loins, the 
fpinal and jugular, &c. muſt unite their 
Strength : Whilſt we are awake, this is 
done without ſo much as an Endeavour; 


but * ä of Sleep bring on a Dif- 
ficulty, 


<4. 
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Eſay on Sleep. , 5 
ficulty, and this by a ſound Sleep becomes 
an Impoſſibility. 

After the Confuſion of the Senſes (the 
ſecond Stage of Sleep in the Body) the next 
Thing to be obſerved is the inſurmountable 
Reſiſtance of the Muſcles againſt thoſe Mo- 
tions which the Soul but a little before de- 
rived from their Action. If, when a Per- 
XZ ſon is writing, Sleep comes upon him, his 
WT ſtretched Fi ingers imperceptibly relax ; the 
X Muſcles of the Wriſt, from being hard and 
tenſe, become flaccid ; the Pen totters till 
it drops from betwixt his faultering Fin- 
gers. It is ſaid of the Cranes, that, to 
prevent being ſurpriſed by Birds of Prey, 
one of the Troop 1s poſted as a Centinel, 
and ſtands on one Foot, with the othier 
=X graſping a Pebble, that, if it ſhould incline 
to Sleep, the Stone, dropping. by the Re- 
luaxation of its Foot, may awaken it: And 
XZ who knows whether it was not from this 
Bird that Alexander the Great borrowed his 
== Expedicnt of holding a Ball in his Hand 
over a Baſon, when he would not give Way 
co Sleep? 

This ſecond Degree of Sleep in the Ma- 
chine produces ſeveral Symptoms, which 
may daily be ſeen in thoſe who ſleep fitting 
in ſome public Place, and eſpecially at 
Church, where Sleep (either from the lan- 
| guid Monotony of the Preacher, or the un- 
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ſeaſonable Repletion of the Audience, or 
the irreſiſtible Concurrence of both) is more 


trequent than at any other Place : The 


Eyes begin to twinkle, the Eyelids cloſe, 
the Head totters till it collapſes ; at this 
the Sleeper ſtartles, and ſuddenly awakes ; 
he collects all his Reſolution to fir erect 
and keep himſelf awake, but in vain ; his 
Head falls again, and lower than at firſt, 
ſo that now he is no longer able to raiſe it 
the Chin reſts on the Breaſt, and in this 
eaſy Attitude he inſenſibly links into a 
found Sleep. 

When the Head only totters, the Relax- 
ation of its Muſcles is not yet general, only 
ſome are affected (as in thoſe Paralytics 
whoſe Head ſhakes, or is turned towards 
one Shoulder) but ſoon after the Relaxa- 
tion becomes total, and the Will is too 
faint to remedy it; of this Soldiers are too 
frequent Inſtances, who, when poſted as 
Out-guards, and within Sight of an Ene- 
my, are overcome by Sleep, and it may 
be ſuppoſed, that, from a Senſe of their 
Situation, they were not wanting in all poſ- 
fible Endeavours to keep themſelves awake; 
though their Lives lie at Stake, Sleep be- 
comes too ſtrong even for Self-preſerva- 
tion. It may not be amiſs here to enliven 


the Subject with Virgil's elegant Deſcrip- 


tion of this State: 5 
4 | Jam 
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Jamque fere mediam cali nox humida metam 
Contigerat, placida laxarant membra quiete, 
Sub remis fuſi dura per ſedilia, nautæ, 
Cum levis æthberiis delapſus Sommus ab aſtris, 
Era dimovit tenebroſum & diſpulit n 
fuditque has ore loquelas : 
Aaquatæ ſpirant auræ, datur hora quiett : 
Pone caput, feſſoſque oculos furare labors. 
Ecce Deus ramum, Leth#zo rore madentem 
 Vique ſoporatum Stygia, ſuper utraque quaſſat 
Tempora, cunttantique natantia lumina ſolvit. 
Vix primos inopina quies laxaverat artus 
Et ſuper incumbens, cum puppis parte revuſſa 
Cumgue gubernaculo liquidas projecit in undes 
Præcipitem, ac ſocios, nequicquam, ſæpe vo- 

cantem. 


Now half the Night through Heav'n had 
rolPd away, 

The Sailors ſtretch'd along their Benches lay, 

When thro? the parting Vapour ſwiftly flies 

The God of Slumbers, from th* ætherial 
Skies; 

To thee poor Palinure he came, and ſhed 

A fatal Sleep on thy devoted Head! 

High on the Stern his ſilent Stand he took, 

In Phorbas' Shape, and thus the Phantom 
ſpoke : ; 

© Behold the Fleet, my Friend, ſecurely ſails, 

* Steer'd by the Floods and wafted by the 

© Gales! 7 
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Nov ſteal a Moment's Reſt, myſelf will 
guide 
A- while the Veſſel o'er ths floating Tide.“ 
To whom the careful Palinure replies, 
While ſcarce herais'd his heavy cloſing Eyes: 
Me would'ſt thou urge in Sleep to ſink 
* away, ; 
And fondly credit ſuch a flatt'ring Sea? 
Too well, my Friend, I know the treach'- 
< rous Main, 
Too well to tempt the Monſter” s Smiles 
again! | 
Too oft deceiv'd by ſuch a Calm before, 
I truſt my Maſter to the Winds no more.“ 


Ln 
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This ſaid, he graſp'd the Helm, and. fix d 


his Eyes 

On ev 'ry guiding Star that gilds the Skies: 

Then o'er his Temples ſhook the wrathful 
God 

A Branch, deep-drench'd in Lethe 8 filent 
F lood ; 

Thepotent Charm in Dews of Slumber ſteep, 

And ſoon weigh down his ſwimming Eyes 

I Sleep; 


Scarce yet his languid Limbs had ſunk away, 


When o'er the Wretch the God incumbent 
y., 

And, with a ſhatter'd F ragment of the Ship, 

Bore down the Helm and Pilot to the Deep; 

Headlong he tumbles in the plaſhing Main, 


And calls for Sue, to his F riends in vain. 
It 


= ; 
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It is from this State of the Muſcles that 
proceeds the Impoſſibility of ſleeping ſtand- 
ing. The ſpinal Column is ſupported 
by the conjunct Action of ſo many Muſ- 
cles, that on the Ceſſation of this Action, 
whether wholly, or in Part, the Trunk of 
the Body collapſes. This Conſideration 
is not to be cloſed without admiring the 
wonderful Wiſdom of Providence in the 
Relaxation of the Muſcles during Sleep; 
the firſt which drops is appointed as a Sate- 
guard to one of. our moſt important Or- 
gans, and that which is moſt expoſed to 
Danger, I mean the Eye; we no ſooner are 
inclined, or diſpoſe ourſelves to ſleep, than 
the Eye-lid cloſes of itſelf, and ſerves as a 
Fence to the Eye, till we awake. On the 
other Hand ſome Muſcles are more ftrong- 


ly contracted, as the Relaxation of them 


would be both uneaſy and dangerous; ſuch 
are thoſe of the Bladder and Rectum, 
whoſe Sphincters redouble their Contrac- 
tion. This Diverſity of Mechaniſm, in ſi- 
milar Parts, plainly indicates the Ends 
which the great Former of our Bodies pro- 
poſed in them. 

I now proceed to a third Change which 
Sleep occaſions in our Machine ; it di- 
miniſhes and, as we have ſeen, deadens 
the animal Functions, but it augments 


and invigorates the vital. This, in- 
"D 5 deed, 
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deed, is Matter of Diſpute, and very ſkil- 
ful Phyſicians adduce ſtrong Reaſons on 
both Sides of the Queſtion : Hippocrates, 
Epid. VI. N. 4, 5, ſays, that in Sleep the 
internal Parts are warmer ; it 1s an Apho- 
riſm of Saniorius, Somno animales, vigilia 
vitales et naturales langueſcunt. In Sleep the 
animal Functions ſlacken, in Vigilance the 
vital and natural.“ But, without accumu- 
lating Authorities, it ſuffices, to give this 
Opinion at once all the Weight it can de- 
rive from the Reputation of its Aſſertors, 
to ſay, that it has been eſpouſed by the ce- 
lebrated Boerbaave; his principal Reaſons 
are, the Heat of Perſons ſleeping, the 
Force of their Reſpiration, the Increaſe of 
their Perſpiration, and the Strength of 


their Pulſe. On computing the Beats of 


a Child's Pulſe whilſt awake, and after- 
wards when he is aſleep, they are, indeed, 

found to be leſs frequent in Sleep, but 
more equable, fuller, and ſtronger ; and, by 
this Sign only, it may be known, whether 
a Child be aſleep, without ſeeing him. In 
a Frenzy, when the Patient becomes inclin- 
ed to ſleep, the Strength of his Diſtem- 
per may be determined by his Pulſe; if ſtrong- 
er than when he is awake, the Sleep will be 
laſting, and do him Good; if quicker, but 
more faint, his Sleep will be ſoon at an End, 

and produce no Amendment; according to 
this 
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this Hypotheſis, a deep Sleep is an abſolute 
| Apoplexy. An apoplectic Perſon is ſeen, 
a little before his Death, to be poſſeſſed 
of an Increaſe of vital Strength, even be- 
yond what he enjoyed in all the Vigour of 
Health. Likewiſe in a Perſon faſt aſleep 
there is an Augmentation of Heat and Red- 
| neſs, in Proportion to the Soundneſs of his 
Sleep; conſequently the Force of the Heart, 
the Arteries, and Veins 1s then increaſed. 
Another Reſemblance betwixt Apoplexy 
and Sleep is the Strength of the Reſpira- 
tion; a Perſon, whilſt aſleep, is heard to 
breathe, which 1s far from being the Caſe 
in us, Whilſt awake, unleſs under ſome ex- 
traordinary Agitation of Nature. In the 
firſt State the Diaphragma is ſtrongly com- 
preſſed, the Ribs riſe, ſo that there is a pro- 
per Reſpiration ; but, on an Increaſe of it, 
the Perſon is heard to ſnore, and this 
Snoring very much reſembles the fatal Rat- 
tling which is the ſure Prognoſtic of Death, 
and eſpecially in apoplectic Subjects. 

From all theſe Obſervations the illuſtri- 
ous Boerhaave concludes, That the vi- 
tal Functions are performed with greater 
Energy during Sleep, and that all the 
Operations of Nature, as the Coction of 
the Ventricle, the periſtaltic Motions of 
the Inteſtines, the Secretion of the inteſti- 
nal Ts of the Bile, the pancreatic 

B 6 Juice, 
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Juice, the Changes of the Blood in the 


Liver, the Diſtribution of it- through the 
Arteries, all the interior Mechaniſm is 
more perfect, whilſt we are quieſcent. The 
Veſſels being then in a right Diſpoſition, 


_ thoſe Functions, which depend on an Ac- 


tion of equable Continuance, go on their 
Courſe without Diſorder or Interruption ; 
and the only Suſpenſion of inward Action 
is with regard to the Brain and the Nerves. 

Againſt the preceding Opinion very emi- 
nent Phyſicians have declared themſelves, 
They deny moſt of the Facts advanced by 
Mr. Boerhaave, but eſpecially the Increaſe 
of Perſpiration. According to Sandtorius *, 
Tranſpiration in Sleep is, in the ſame Per- 
ſon, double the Quantity to that when 
awake; and he even makes it ſometimes 
to amount to a Pound per Hour . Gorter, 


Keil, Dodart, and other Moderns, have on 


the contrary found that Perſpiration is 
leſs during Sleep, and that the Difference 
is no leſs than half; that a Perſon, when 
aſleep, ſhall peſpire only two Ounces ; 


* That accurate Phyſician obſerves in his Statics, 
that, of eight Pounds of Aliments taken into the Body 
within 24 Hours, five exhale by inſenſible Perſpira- 
tion. 

+ Sanforius has obſerved, from Experiment, that 
an healthy Perſon ſleeping eight Hours will not per- 
ſpire much during the firſt five, but the three laſt 
Hours the Perſpiration will be copious, k 6 


whereas, 
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whereas, when awake, he will loſe three, 
and, if at any Exerciſe or Labour, four. 
Whence can ariſe ſuch a Contrariety in 
Experiments of Facts ? I am inclined to 
think, that it may, in ſome Meaſure, pro- 
ceed from the different Suppers of Na- 
tions. The {talzanseat more plentiful Sup- 
pers than the Eugliſb and Dutch, ſo that, 
Sanftorius's Obſervations being converſant 
only with Laß, the Tranſpiration appeared 
to him more copious, than to thoſe who 
made their Calculations in other Countries. 
Generally ſpeaking, Tranſpiration during 
the firſt Hours of Sleep is but ſmall, and 
afterwards increaſes. The continued Heat 
of the Bed opening the Pores more and 
more, and cauſing a greater Determination 
towards the Skin, occaſions that Heat, 
that Humidity and Redneſs which are per- 
ceived, eſpecially in Children. 

Neither is the Coction of the Ventricles 
augmented during Sleep. A Proof of this is, 
that betwixt Noon and Seven in the Evening 
the Appetite returns, whereas, after Supper, 
and a Supper much lighter than the Dinner, 
our Appetite does not return for twelve or 
fourteen Hours. A Man awake would 
be hungry before Midnight, whereas, by 
ſleeping, he feels no Inconveniency it he 
takes no Food till the Noon of the next 


Day. Here I might adduce the —— 
o 
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of Animals ſleeping ſeveral Months with- 


out any Nouriſhment, and this unqueſtion- 
ably, becauſe their Digeſtion and Tranſpi- 


ration are, in this Interval, almoſt inſenſi- 


ble; but their State is accompanied with 
other Circumſtances not correſponding 
with the Sleep of Men, and this would 
render the Compariſon defective. 

As to the Coction of the Juices by the 


Chyle, Mr. Boerhaave's Antagoniſts al- 


low that it is beſt performed in Sleep. 
V/hen we are awake, voluntary Motions 
ſometimes throw the natural into Diſorder, 
increaſe the Velocity of the Fluids in ſome 
Veſflels, and retard it in others. The 
Blood, as it were, ipends itſelf in outward | 
Actions; conſequently a leſs Quantity of 
it remains for humectating the Internals. 


In fome Parts of the Body, whilſt in Action, 


the Circulation is ſtrong and impetu- 


ous, and thus continually preſſing the 
Juices into the ſecretory Veflels ; in others 
it is ſo weak and languid, that ſcarce can 
the Chyle be changed into Blood. Now 
a laudable Sleep reſtores an univerſal Equi- 


libre, the Veſſels are equally open, the 


Determination of the Courſe of the Fluids 
is uniform, the Heat equable, like that of 
a Bird fitting on its Eggs; in a Word, 
every Function of the animal Oeconomy 
tends to the Good of the Machine, "that 

that 
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that Alacrity and Vigour which we find in 
ourſelves after a good Night's Reſt. 

Thus there muſt be a Medium between 
the two Hypotheſes which I have exhibited, 
and the Medium is this: The Circulation 
is, indeed, leſs rapid in Sleep, but it is 


more regular and uniform; that it is leſs 


rapid appears from this, that whatever re- 
tards it promotes Sleep, as cooling Draughts, 


Emulſions of Poppy, Bleeding, and even 


a fatal Intenſeneſs of Cold. Hot Liquors, 
indeed, which augment the Motion of the 
Blood and diſturb the Brain, alſo throw a 
Perſon into ſound Sleep, but this is not a 
natural State. Thus Vigilancy is a mid- 
dle State betwixt a Sleep emaning from the 
Retardment of the Blood, and that cauſed 


by its Efferveſcence. 


Sleep certainly puts a Stop to the Action 
of the Acror in the Stomach, which ex- 
cites Hunger and determines the Secre- 
tions; for in a found Sleep the natural 


| Neceſſities do not ſtimulate, no Saliva is 


formed as during Vigilancy. In a Word, 
contrary to the great Boerhaave's Senti- 
ment, the vital Forces and the Circulation 
of the Blood act with leſs Effort. The 
Augmentation of Strength in the Pulſe, 
which, in Reality takes Place only in the 
Beginning of Sleep, proceeds from the 
very Retardment of the Blood, the Un- 

N dulations 
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dulations of which are now leſs frequent 
but larger; the Depth of the Reſpiration 
may ariſe from ſeveral Cauſes; from the 
Poſture of the Body, from the Mouth's 
being ſhut, from the Congeries of Mucoſi- 
ties in the Duct through which the Breath 
paſſes, &c. The Heat and Sweat in the 
Morning proceed from the Bed-cloaths 
which hinder the Tranſpiration from eva- 
porating. A Perſon well covered, and 


_ keeping himſelf ſtill, will, without ſleep- 


ing, fall into a Sweat, unleſs his Confti- 
tution be not inclinable to ſweat. And a 
Perſon ſleeping, unleſs covered warmer 
than in the Day-time, ſo far from ſweat- 
ing, will, at Awaking, find himſelf ex- 
tremely cold; and this countenances the 
Opinion that the Circulation is retarded 
during Sleep. In fine, Sleep, ſo far from 
heating and accelerating the Motion of the 
Blood, allays or, at leaſt, diminiſhes the 
Ardors proceeding from internal Warmth ; 
thus it regulates the Circulation, but does 
not augment it. 

What is it then that ſleeps in us, and 
to what ſhall be attributed the preceding 
Symptoms? In order to a diſtinct and clear 
Explanation of the State of Sleep, Man is 


to be conſidered as a two- fold Machine- 


The firſt continues its Action till the total 


Deſtruction of the Body, and to it belong 
the 
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the Heart, the Organs of Reſpiration, 
the periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines, 
and all the Motions originated from the 
Pyſtole and the Diaſtole of the Heart; 

ith reſpect to this Machine, it knows no 
Wother Sleep than Death. The other Ma- 
hine 15 the Animality Or To UN Aue, 
hich has Alternatives of Action and Reſt. 

It is from theſe Viciſſitudes that Men in 
general, during one Third of their Lives 
are rather Machines than animal Crea- 
ures. The Animality is buried in the 

Death of Sleep, but the Life of the firſt 
Machine is continual and permanent. From 
his State of the Body in Sleep, many Poets 
and Orators have called theſe two Deaths 
Siſters, tho', in Reality, the chief Reſem- 
blance betwixt them is in the Immobi- 
dility of the Body and the Eyes being clo- 
ed. 

For a farther Iituftrarion of the Premiſſes, 
et us trace the Subject from the Source, 
from the Seat of all our Operations, both 
df our Soul and Body; and this is that 
loft Subſtance contained in the oſſeous Re- 
pofitory of the Cranium, and which is di- 
ided into two Parts, the Brain and the 
erebellum, or hinder Part of the Brain. 
deep, I ſay, is the temporary Death of the 
Brain, whilſt the Cerebellum continues 


alive and active; as that can never fall 
alleep 
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aſleep till the real Death has laid his iron 
Hand on us. This Hypotheſis is 2855 
by anatomical Compariſons. In thoſe 
drupeds, Birds, and Fiſn, which have thei 
Alternatives of Vigilancy and Sleep near- 
ly like Men, the Diſtinction of the Brain 
and Cerebellum is plainly viſible ; whereas 
ſcarce any Brain is perceivable in Inſects, 
as, indeed, they have no ſenſible Alterna- 
tives of Sleep; ; for we are not to miſtake 
for Sleep that State of Numbneſs or Tor- 
pidity to which they are ſubject; the 
latter almoſt totally proceeds from Cold, 
and it is Heat alone which revives the 
Animal. 

Laftly, in FUE to a diſtinct Knowledge 
of Sleep, let us conſider it with regard to 
the Solids and Fluids of our Bodies. When 
we are awake, the Nerves eaſily receive 
at their Origin the ſpirituous Liquor ex- 
preſſed into them from the Brain, where 
this precious Extract is filtred and thence 
ſpeedily conveyed to all Parts where it is 
neceſſary for executing the ſeveral volun- 
tary Motions. The Blood of the carotid 
and vertebral Arteries furniſhes the Roots 
of the Marrow and the Nerves with a Flux 
of active Spirits. On the contrary, Sleep, 


with reſpect to the Solids, is a Compreſ- 


ſion or Drooping of the minute Veſſels of 
the al ſo as to preclude che "— 
ion 
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jon of their Liquors. In the Fluids, it 


the Brain, or are not ſeparated there, ſo 
as to enter into the Ducts of the Marrow 
and the Tubuli of the Nerves. In a Word, 


ittle or no Circulation paſſes in the ſerous, 


Circulation in the Arteries and ſanguifer- 
us Veins goes on without Interruption. 

Such 1s the State in Sleep, and ſuch, 
probably, are the Cauſes of it in the or- 
dinary Courſe of Nature. It is followed 
by Waking, and this Tranſition into a new 
State very well deſerves, that we ſhould 
ige ſtop a While, to conſider it. Whatever 
to] ſtrikes the Senſes, which, as we have ſeen, 
nen Mare now cloſed and impeded by Sleep, 


ive Wtends to awaken us. This Impreſſion may 


ex- ¶ be external or internal; the external Cauſes 
ere are a ſtrong Light penetrating into the 
nce Eye, a violent Sound ſtriking the Ear, and 
t is Many other great Motion impreſſed on either 


un- Wot the Senſes. The Nerves forcibly ir- 


tid Hritated by the Action of outward Ob- 
ots Nects inſtantaneouſly recal the Spirits to the 
lux ¶ common Senſory. 

ep, The internal Cauſes are every Diſorder, 
el. by which ſome Organ is put into Motion, 
of Has the Phlegm, cauſing Coughing ; the 
ul Mucus of the — which provokes 
ion  Sneezing 3 


s the Retardment of the Spirits, which 
=_ do not reach the cortical Subſtance of 


ymphatic, and nervous Veſſels, whilſt the 


- 
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Sneezing ; and the natural Neceſſities : But | 
one general Cauſe of Waking is the Un- 
eaſineſs of the Back or Side fatigued with 
bearing the whole Maſs of the Body during 


the Hours of Sleep, and which, in this 
long Interval, has ſuffered a kind of In- 
flammation.- Sick ' Perſons are known 
frequently to have all the Parts of the 
Back and Reins irritated, and ſome- 
times, by the Length of the Diſtemper, 


even to Excoriation. Now TI take it for 


granted, that, every Time we wake with- | 


out any external Impreſſion, and thus break 


our Sleep, are felt the firſt Approaches of | 


ſuch an Inflammation. It is debated, 


whether, without the Action of any of | 


theſe Cauſes, whether external or inter- 


nal, we ſhould awake merely through the 


Effect of Cuſtom. I hold with the Ne- 
gative, and, with Mr. Boerhaave, am in- 


| clined to think, that no Anima! awakens 


of itſelf ; that is, if it continues in the 


ſame State in which it fell aſleep, with- 


out the Intervention of any Stimuluſſes 
from the Cauſes above ſpecified: And 
this is a Conjecture warranted both by 
common Experience and certain Facts, 
verified beyond Contradiction. Experience 
declares that, the more a Perſon ſleeps, the 
more is he inclined to ſleep ; if, in the 
Morning we ſleep an Hour beyond our 


Cuſtom, 
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Cuſtom, . the Conſequence is, that we ſhall 
be dull and heavy all the Day ; and, as 
to Facts, there are ſome very remarkable. 
A Youth in Germany, of immenſe Wealth, 
left him by creditable Parents, was ſum- 
moned by his Prince to take up a Title of 
Nobility, on which Occaſion, he drank to 
ſuch an Exceſs, that the Prince, in order 
to cure him of ſuch a ſcandalous Vice, had 
him carried into a dark and remote Place, 


where he ſlept three Days and three Nights ; ; 


for whenever he awoke, believing it to be 


the Middle of the Night, he betook him- 


ſelf to Sleep again . Even the Experi- 
ment has been tried on Animals. 

The Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris mention a Sleep of two 'Months, 
cauſed by a Catalepſy, a Diſeaſe by which 
the Patient is inſtantly rendered as im- 
moveable as a Statue. As to the ſtrange 
Stories of Epimenides, the - ſeven Sleepers, 
and others of the like Authenticity, Truth 
is not to By blended with F iction F. | 

I ſhall 


* Poerhaave, in his Lecture on Sleep, mentions a 


| Phyſician of ſome Merit who took a wonderful De- 


light in ſleeping, and, by retiring into a dark and 
lent Place, ſlept to that Degree, that, he loſt his In- 
tellects, and died miſerably in an Hoſpital. 
May 13, 1694. 
T Samuel Chilton, a Labourer, in Somer/et/hire, fell, 


vithout any viſible Cauſe, into a profound Sleep, out 
| 0 
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being drawn from quick Lime, was al moſt as hot as Fire 
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I ſhall here adduce the Inſtances of Ani. N 
mals ſleeping all Winter, and the State of M* 
which I promiſed to explain: The Fact , 
does not ſtand in Need of Proof, it is be- 5 
| | as» | yon 1 
of which no Means could recover him, till. after 21.7 
Month's Time, he aroſe of himſelf. His Mother, Mo 
fearing he ſhould be ſtarved in that ſullen Humour, n 
as ſhe called it, put Bread and Cheeſe and Small el 


Beer by him, and it was daily ſpent. * ; 
On the Ninth of April, 1696, he was ſeized with 2 t! 
like ſleepy Fit, which laſted till the Seventh of 4»guf, Wa 
when he awaked, without knowing he had ſlept above 
a Night. He occaſionally uſed the Food ſet by him, ; 
and had Evacuations, till, about the tenth Week, his le 
Jaws ſeemed to be ſet, and his Teeth clinched ſo h 
cloſe, that his Mouth could not be opened; and all the WM; 
Nouriſhment he received, during theſe ſeven Weeks, t! 
was about three Pints of Tent inſinuated through a 
Cavity in one of his Teeth. He had made Water WM 
but once, and never had a Stool all the Time. | 
Anguſt 17, 1697, his Fit returned, and Dr. Ola, B 
the Anthor of the Memoir, in Order to try whether ti. 
there might not be ſome Impoſture in this extraordi- 
nary Phenomenon, went to the Houſe ; he put bsW7 
Mouth to his Ear, and called him ſeveral Times, by 5 
his Name, as loud as he could; pulled him by the My 
Shoulders, pinched his Noſe, ſtopped his Mouth and 
Noſe at the ſame Time ; lifted up his Eye-lids, when 
he found the Balls drawn up under the Brows ; he 
farther, held a Phial of Spirit of Sal Armoniac under 
one Noſtril; that producing no Effect, he poured up 
his Noſe near a half Ounce Bottle, and the Spirit, he ſays, 


itſelf. Not ſatisfied with this, he crammed the ſame 
Noſtril with Powder of white Hellebore : All theſe 


Experiments producing no other Effect, than to * 


— 
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ond all Diſpute. * Bears, ſeveral Kinds 
of Weazels, Beavers, Sc. at the Approach 
a of Winter, withdraw to their Dens and 
"WM Recefies, and there ſleep all Winter. For- 
an ius Licetus has made very large Col- 
na jections on this Head, in a Treatiſe of 
er Animals living a long Time without Air 
her, Wor Food. Dogs, plentifully fed, and uſing 
ou, no Exerciſe, ſleep away the Day, no leſs than 
the Night, As to the Animals abovemen- 
th tioned, it is apparent, that Cold, and even 
gl, Na prety conſiderable Degree of Cold, is re- 
quired to throw them into this State, which 
„bi ſeems to me rather Numbneſs, than Sleep. 


d {0 nis Eyes ſhiver a little. Dr. Olzer left him, convinced 
that he was really aſleep. A few Days after, an Apo- 
thecary drew ſome Ounces of Blood from his Arm, 
gb 2 and bound up the Orifice, without his making the leaſt 
Vater Motion: Likewiſe, a Gentleman, though ſomewhat 
_ - Windiſcreetly, ran a Pin into his Arm, up to the very 
ive; WM Bone; and in this State of inſenſible Sleep he con- 
ether ¶tinued till the Nineteenth of November ; during all this 
Time, he eat and evacuated, but never fouled his Bed. 
The above Inſtance of Sleep is to be ſeen at large in 
Jones's Abridgment of the Philoſophical Tranſattions, 
Vol, V. | | 
*The Bear paſſes the Winter in his Den, where 
he at firſt ſleeps very ſqundly, and ſnores; then in 
hotter by Degrees, he exudes a Kind of Oil, wit 
which he becomes as with Lard, but at laſt, the Blood, 
growing acrid, eonſumes this Lard, till, at length, a 
warm Seaſon returning awakes the Animal; if killed 
in the Midſt of the Winter in his Den, is found very 
fat, but in the Spring he comes forth, reduced to a 
perfe& Skeleton, - 
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external Caſe, and makes its Appearance 
The ſame admirable Naturaliſt relates 


of five Degrees. Thus Cold is the prin 


Propoſe to conclude from the Sleep of Ani 


24.  Efſay on Sleep. 
Mr. Reaumur tells us, that, in a Chryſali 
kept cold, Sleep, or Inaction, is maintained, 
a very long Time, without killing it. And 
it is only by the Approach of a greate! 
Heat, that the Butterfly throws off th 


that a * Marmote would not ſleep in a Cold 


cipal Cauſe of the State of Sleeping in In. 
ſects and Animals; though otherwiſe the 
Circumſtances are very different, and ii 
Animals there is nothing of that inward 
Operation, by which Inſects are preparet 
for their future Metamorphoſes. All | 


mals, the whole Analogy which I woull 
indicate betwixt them and Men, is, that 


| 

( 

the Action of the awakening Cauſes bW i 
with-held, as, in Animals, that Degree of i 
Heat which revives: them, and in Men t 
the Noiſe, and other Impreſſions by whid a 
they are awakened; no Animal, nor May a 
will awake ſpontaneouſly, or merely of a 
himſelf. | | 
For a Perſon to return from this Sta C 
of Sleep to that of Vigilancy, there muff E 
be an End of all the Symptoms which wf c 
have ſpecified” to at in the Approacheſ pe 
A Creature ſomething leſs than a Cat, found i 41 
the hes. lo 


all 
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and during the Prevalence of Sleep, the 
Eye-lids which fell firſt, alſo raiſe them- 
ſelves firſt, and open a free Acceſs to Light. 
The relaxed Muſcles are diſtended by the 
Influx of the animal Spirits; and theſe 
Spirits are carried thither with more or leſs 
Velocity, as the Perſon awakes, either ſud- 
denly or gradually. 

In order to promote the Return of theſe 
Spirits, and the equal Diſtribution of them 
wherever their Function is required, Man, 
and moſt Animals, even the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt active, as the Lion, the Tyger, and the 
Leopard, extend and ſtretch themſelves; 
and thus gradually recover their Vigour. 
I ſay, gradually recover their Vigour, for 
the Keenneſs of the Senſes and the Agility 
of the Machine are not reſtored at once, or 
inſtantaneouſly ; a manifeſt Proof of which 
is, that the moſt robuſt and ferocious Crea- 
tures, ſurpriſed at the Inſtant of their 
awakening, are found much weaker, and 
are overcome with leſs Difficulty, than if 
attacked when ranging the Foreſt. 

Let us now take a View of ſeveral 
Cauſes producing Sleep, and conſider the 
Effects; the Subject appears to me both 
curious and intereſting. Our Health de- 
pends much more on Sleep, than on Foods; 
and the Efficacy of theſe is almoſt intirely 
loſt, when not aſſiſted by this ſweet Qui- 

C eſcence 
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eſcence ſo propitious to the exact Diſtribu- 


tion of the Succours appointed for recruit- 
ing our Forces, which had been exhauſted 


by the Occupations in the State of Vigi- 


lancy; only let it be remembered, that the 
Remarks I am now entering on, though R| 
generally true, admit of Exceptions in 
certain Conſtitutions, or thro' the Strength | 


of ſame Cuſtoms whereby the Current of 


Nature has been diverted. | 
_ Firſt then, folid Foods promote and 
continue Sleep much better than Liquids. | 
A Perſon, after eating plentifully of Soup 
or Broth, ſhall not be diſpoſed to Sleep; 
whereas, had he ſatisfied his Hunger with 
good Meat, Sleep would ſoon have ſtolen | 


on him. This Affinity of Sleep with 


Foods, by which a full Meal, at any Hour 
whatſoever, diſpoſes the Body to fleep, is 
accounted for, and explained by the Ex- | 
panſion and the Kind of Turgency of the 
Stomach which, thus loaded with ſolid 
| Food, compreſſes the Trunk of the defcend- 
ing Aorta; this Compreſſion, it is ſaid, 
impedes the Paſſage of the Blood towards 
the Feet, ſo that it re-aſcends towards the 
Head, and, by augmenting the Preſſure 
there, brings on Sleep. Hence it is, that 
certain Foods, hard of Digeſtion, occaſion 
chat violent n which is commonly 


known i 
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known by the Name of the Incubus, or 
the Night Mare. | 
S This Hypothefis, however plauſible it 
| appears at firſt, yet is attended with great 
Difficulties. The Fact is unqueſtionably 
true; Sleep generally follows cloſe after a 
plentiful Meal of ſolid Food; but an ac- 
curate Knowledge of Anatomy will not 
allow this ſuppoſed Preſſure as the Cauſe 
of it. The Situation of the Stomach, with 
| WM Regard to the Aorta, is ſuch, that they 

can ſcarce be in Contact. When diſtend- 
) ed, it projects forward, and with only a 
j ſmall Curve towards the Aorta, which re- 
h mins at Eaſe, quite unaffected by any Dila- 
n 
h 


latation of the Stomach: Beſides, ſuch 
a Mechaniſm would not be agreeable to 
the Wiſdom of the Creator, becauſe 
contrary to the Neceſſities of the Body. 
= It is after a Meal that are to be made the 
copious Secretions in the Viſcera, as the 
Liver, the Pancreas, and the Inteſtines; and 
that would be the very Time, when the 
Aorta, compreſſed in its inconvenient Situa- 
tion, could ſend the leaſt Quantity of Blood 
thither. This cannot be, and Experience 
proves that it is not; for the Irritation of 
the Stimuli of the Fleſh, another Conſe- 
quence of plentiful Meals, proves that the 
Motion of the Blood, ſo far from being 
1 and daeltened, is conſiderably 
C 2 aug- 
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augmented. Laſtly, what to me ſeems a 
decifive Proof, is, that Animals, in which 
this Preſſure of the Aorta, and Return of 
the Blood to the Brain, is not ſuppoſable, 
ſuch as Snakes and Adders, likewiſe fall 

| aſleep ſoon after Feeding. I 
- Wherefore, Recourſe muſt 1 had to | 
ſome other Explication of this Phenome- | 
non. Is it a Conſequence of the Intro- W 
ducement of the Chyle into the Blood ? | 
But Sleep follows ſoon after a Meal, 
whereas it is not till ſome Hours that 1 
Chyle is perfected; and thus there has 
not been ſufficient Time to introduce itſelf 
into the Blood. Is it the Abundance of 
Spirits that brings on Sleep? Quite the 
the contrary. Theſe Spirits are promotive | 
of Vigilancy. Beſides, farinaceous and t 
tough Foods, and ſuch as yield the feweſt f 
Spirits, are thoſe which ſooneſt occaſion a I 5 
t 

ſl 

al 


x 
: 
| 
| 
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ö 
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Somnolency. There ſtill remains an Opi- 
0 nion quite contrary to the preceding, and 
which, if I am not miſtaken, is the moſt 
i ſatisfactory ; it is that which places Reple- a1 
| tion in the lower Parts, and Inanition in ti 
the upper. During the Work of Digeſtion, ar 
every Thing is carried to the Seat of it: ne 
The Abdomen is full of Blood and Spi- 
rits; and, by a Kind of Revulſion, the 
Brain is, as it were, evacuated. -: This it 


is which is the ringe Cauſe of the uſual 
* 4 ; Sleep, 


ha 
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Sleep, of that which follows after Feeding 
on ſolid Aliments ; but it does not equally 
account for the Sleep cauſed by Liquids, 

and of this we ſhall now ſpeak. _ 

Strong Liquids, Wine, and eſpecially 
ſpirituous Diſtillations, throw our Machine 
into a Sleep quite different from the pre- 
ceding, and no leſs dangerous than the 
former is kindly and laudable. In theſe 
Liquors is a ſpirituous Part, which imme- 
diately evaporates; and it is this Evapo- 
ration which occaſions in us a State more 
like Death than Sleep. Medical Hiſtory 
affords ſeveral Inſtances of Perſons de- 
ſtroyed by the external Vapour of Wine 
in Fermentation; much more may the 
e BY Fumes of this Vapour become fatal, when 
d IRE they riſe copiouſly within us; Beer itſelf, in 
it fermenting, has occaſioned ſudden Death. 
a Schroder relates of a Man who died drunk, 
1- that the Ventricles of his Brain emitted a 
1d ſtrong vinous Smell. Thus every Volatile, 
ft Wy aſcending to the Head, provokes Sleep; 
e- and this Effect is not confined to Diſtilla- 
in tions, by which the Spirits of Vegetables 
n, are extracted, but is obſerved even in mi- 
t: neral and acid Waters, which, if they do 
not go off by Urine, prove ſoporific; and 
this Phenomenon is the more frequent and 
manifeſt, in Proportion to the Spirituoſity 
of the n a Circumſtance remark- 
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ably declaring itſelf in the Uſe of Pyrmont 

Waters. | 
The Force of the Action of Vapours is 

known by a Multitude of Inſtances, moſt 


of which have put an End to the Life of 
thoſe who felt this Force. How many | 
Perſons have been ſuffocated by the Fumeof 
Charcoal, the Smoke of a new Furnace ? 
Even the Vapours of freſh Hay have thrown | 
ſeveral Perſons into deadly Lethargies ? | 
Thus the Deleteriouſnels is ſufficiently ve- } 
rified, but what is the Cauſe? By ſome it 


is attributed to the Coagulation of the 


Blood, by others to its Rarefaction. The 
Opinion of the latter has the greateſt Air 
of Probability; for certainly the Inſinua- 
tion of volatile Vapours into a Liquid muſt 


rather rarefy than coagulate it. This Rare- 


faction conſequently augments the Volume 
of the Blood in the Head, and its Preſſure 
on the Brain. Sometimes, when the Paſ- | 
ſage of the Lungs is cloſed, it even cauſes 


a Redundancy of Blood. A ſmall Quan- 
tity of ſpirituous Wine excites and invigo- 
rates the animal Powers, which could not 
be the Conſequence of a Coagulation ; too 
large a Quantity dulls and depreſſes them; 
and a Man, however drunk, is brought to 
himſelf, only by taking a little Blood from 


him, 
Having 


] 
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Having ſeen the Influence of Solids and 
Liquids on Sleep, we ſhall now proceed 
to more particular Cauſes. Aromatics, in 
general, have in them a Heat and Acri- 
ty which ſmartly affect the Tongue; and 
their pungent Odour indicates, that they 
continually exhale very volatile Particles. 
Theſe Particles are ſoporative. Several 


Druggiſts aſſured Mr. Boerhaave, that, on 


receiving from 4/a large Bales of Cam- 
phire, Saffron, and other Drugs, if open- 
ed at once, they diffuſed a Somnolence 
thro' the whole Family; eſpecially them- 
ſelves and their Apprentices were ſeized 
with a Drowſineſs, which they could hard- 
ly get the better of. Maerklin, in his 
Voyage to the Eaſt-Indies, tells us of three 
Sailors, in a Dutch Ship, ſuffocated by the 
Fumes of the Aromatics, and the fourth 


was recovered with great Difficulty. The 


Caſe is little different from that of pour- 


ing new Wines from one Caſk to an- 


other, the Coopers in the Cellars be- 
ing, by the Fume alone, thrown into a 
Kind of Ebriety, attended with Sleepineſs. 
All theſe ſeveral Caſes warrant the Opi- 
nion, that Sleep is cauſed by ſpirituous 
Foods and Liquors. 

This leads us to remove a common Pre- 
judice, and which alſo was an Error of the 
Ancients, that narcotic Medicaments pro- 

C 4 duce 
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duce their Effect merely by the Cold which 
they convey into the Veins; yet, certain- 
ly, Hemlock, and other Stupifiers, are hot. 
Let us dwell a little on Opium, the moſt 
efficacious and moſt famous of Narcotics. 
Its Effects, on Examination, appear to be 
the ſame with thoſe of the Spirits of Wine; 
the moderate Uſe of it exhilarates; and 
this has recommended it to the paſſio- 
nate Fondneſs of the Afiatics; its Quality 
is likewiſe corroborative. According to 
ſome, it even infuſes into the Soul a deli— 
cious Quietude, an internal Repoſe, and a 
Felicity which is ſet forth as an Anticipation 
of Paradiſe; but the Whole depends on the 
Doſe; if too ſtrong, it cauſes a Heavi- 
neſs, and the continual Uſe of it diſorders 
both Body and Mind ; it ſtupifies “; it vi- 
WS tiates 
* In the Empire of Indoſtan, it is a Practice at 
Court to quell a breeding Sedition by a Drink which 
the Subjects of the Mogul call Pauſt, made by an In- 
ſuſion of Opium with Stramonium. The Heads of 
the Conſpiracy are made to ſwallow this Potion, 
and thus the Body, indeed, is not much changed, 
only a little emaciated; but the Principle of our 
Humanity is extinguiſhed, for the Senſes, Percep- 
tion, Memory, Judgment, and other Faculties of 
the Mind, are gradually effaced, leaving the Body 
to live, as it were, a mere vegetable Life, if that may 
be called Living ; ſo ingeniouſly cruel hath Am- 
bition made Mank ind. In that Empire, a new So- 
vereign uſually kills all his younger Brothers, pre- 


ſerving his own Offspring only ; but, even then, he 
| | is 


2 
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tiates the Stomach, and cauſes Oppilations 
in the lower Parts; Symptoms which often 
ſhorten the Lives of the Orientals. | 

Now it is certain, that Opium augments 
the Agitation of the Blood, and determines 
it towards the Brain, as only the Smell of 
it promotes Sweat, and ſtimulates to Luſt ; 
both which proceed from an Increaſe of 
Motion in the Blood. The Body of a Per- 
ſon killed by Opium immediately putri- 
fies, as if he had died of the moſt malig- 
nant Diſeaſe. On opening a Dog, aiter 
putting an End to his Lite by a Drachm 
and a half of Opium, his Stomach was 
found quite empty and ſwept, as it were, 
by the Acridity of the Opium, whereas 
the Sinuoſities of his Brain were all full of 
Blood. Willis makes Mention of a Man, 
who, by too large a Quantity of Opium, 
was carried off in four Hours Time; bur, fo 
far from cauſing in him any Drowlineſs, it 
was attended with exceſſive Convulſions in 
the Stomach. All theſe Effects proceed 
from the extreme . of the Parti- 


is not ſafe; for other Princes are produced, as having 
eſcaped that F ate; and they who proceed with more 
Caution and Lenity, ſo ſtupify and infatuate all the 
Royal Line by the forementioned Circean Draught, 
that, if any Faction or Tumult be raiſed, all that can 
be produced to animate the People is oniy the living 
Image of a Man Pew deſtitute of all the Fowl of 
latelle&, 
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cles of Opium ; and this is fully proved 
by the chymical Analyſis of it. From a 
Pound of Opium Pitcairne drew five 
Ounces and a half of volatile Spirit, like 
that diſtilled from Hartſhorn. Further, 
this Diſtillation is accompanied with an in- 
ſupportable Stench. Several Chymiſts have 
alſo, from Opium, extracted a volatile and 
urinous Salt, and the empyreumatic Oil. 
In fine, it is inflammative; its Extract ſtill 
more. After this, no Doubt can remain 
but that Opium acts as a ſpirituous Drug, 
and not as a Cardiac and Paragoric. 
Several Vegetables are narcotic, and 
ſome ſo as to act only by their Smell. A 
Perſon, walking in a Place ſowed with 
Clary, or in a Bean-Field, whilſt in Bloſ- 
ſom, will find a Drowſineſs ſtealing on 
him; and, if he ſhould ſleep in ſuch a 
Field, it will throw him into a Kind of 
Stupidity: Lettuce is narcotic even to a 
Degree of Poiſon; at leaſt the alan Let- 
tuce, which, being cut, yields a white Milk 
of a ſtrong Smell, like that of Poppy. 
And there are many Inſtances of Perſons 
in Italy, who, by eating of theſe Lettuces 
in the hotteſt Seaſon of the Year, have loft 
their Lives. With the preceding Vege- 
tables are claſſed the Mandragora, Man- 
drake Apples; though it is atteſted, that 


ieveral Perſons, and, among others, a Pro- 
| feſſor 


feſſor of Paris, eat of them in public Aſ- 
ſemblies, by Way of Experiment, without 
feeling any Inconvenience from them. 

But nothing comes up to the Strength 
of the Juſquiam, cauſing convulſive Mo- 
tions, Deliquiums, Loſs of Sight and 
Senſe, ſoporous and lethargic Affections, 
the Conſequences of which are generally fa- 
tal; all theſe Vegetables act, like Opium, by 
their hot and volatile Particles: this is evi- 
dent from the Nauſea's which they excite, 


and the ſtrong Smell which accompanies 


the Analyſis of them. 

Another Cauſe of Sleep is Wearineſs or 
Exhauſtion; this is one of the moſt power- 
ful, and productive of the ſoundeſt Sleep; 
Soldiers, after Watching ſeveral Nights 
ſucceſſively, and going through great Fa- 
tigues, have been ſo overcome with Som- 
nolency, that they ſlept cloſe by Batteries, 
without being awakened by all the Thunder 

of Cannon and Mortars; and, what ſeems 
ſtill more ſurpriſing, Galley-ſlaves, after 
being kept awake ſome Nights by the 
Strokes of mercileſs Boatſwains, at length 
become inſenſible to Blows, and fall aſleep 
under the Stick. | 
The Stillneſs, the Silence, and Tran- 
quillity of the Place bring on Sleep ; and 
we have ſeen, above, how much they pro- 


long it : Suppoſe a Perſon in a good _ 
0 
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of Health in a Place where all Impreſ- 
ſions are excluded from his Senſes, that 


neither Light nor Sound can penetrate ; his 


Body without Pain and IIIneſs, and his 
Mind free from Care and Anxiety; depend 
upon it, he will ſoon fall into a Sleep, 
whether full or faſting; whether he ſlept 
well the foregoing Night, or did not cloſe 
his Eyes. It is this Aſſemblage of ſomni- 
ferous Circumſtances which Ovid ſo ele- 


gantly expreſſes in his beautiful err 


tion of Morpheus's Cave: 


Eſt prope Cimmerios * ſpelnnca receſſu, 


Mons cavus, ignavi domus et penetralia Somnt ; 
Quo nunquam radiis oriens, medii ſve, cadenſve, 
Phebus adire poteſt: nebulæ caligine miſtc 
Exhalantur humo, dubizque crepuſcula lucis. 
Non vigil ales ibi, criftati cantibus oris, 

Evocat Auroram, nec voce filentia rumpunt 


Sollicitive canes, canibuſve ſagacior anſer; 


Non fera, non pecudes, non moti amine 
rami, 

Humaneve ſonum reddunt convicia linguæ; 

T uta quies habitat, © | 


"OE the Cimmerians, in his dark Abode, - 
Deep in a Cavern dwells the drowſy God ; 
Whoſe gloomy Manſion nor the riſing Sun, 
Nor ſetting, viſits, nor the lightſome Noon; 
Bur 
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But lazy Vapours round the Region fly, 
Perpetual Twilight and a doubttul Sky : 
No crowing Cock does here his Wings dif- 
play, 
Nor with his horny Bill perde the Day; 
Nor watchful Dogs, nor the more wakeful 
Geeſe, 
Diſturb with nightly Noiſe the ſacred 
Peace ; | 
Nor Beaſts of Nature, nor the tame are | 
nigh, | 
Nor Trees with Tempeſts rock'd, nor hu- 
man Cry; 
But ſafe Repoſe, without an Air of Breath, 


Dwells here, and a dumb . r next to | 
| Death. CH. | 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


Great Heat provokes Sleep, even wth 
an Impoſſibility of withſtanding it when 
inforced with the internal Action of Ali- | 
ments; hence the Cuſtom, in hot Climates, | 
of the Siefta, or taking a ſitting Nap r 1 | 
Dinner. | . 

Cold, though its Oppoſite, produces the | 
ſame Effect; but, if at a certain Degree, | 
it brings on a Sleep which poſſibly may | 
not be interrupted till the univerſal Awaken- Z 
ing. This is a Point of great Concern for | 
thoſe whom indiſpenſable Bufineſs may call | 
to travel in ſevere Winters, as thoſe in 1709 | 
and "OM they may happen to feel ns 

mo 
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moſt pleaſant and at the ſame Time a moſt 
powerful Somnolence ſtealing on them, 
but, as they value their Lives, let them be 
very careful not to give Way to it; they 
are, on the firſt Perception of it, to ſtart up, 
alight, leap, run, throw themſelves into 
all manner of Poſtures, that the Agitation 
of the Blood may be kept up. This is the 
only Reſource againſt a Death, indeed de- 
lightful, but inevitable. The cutaneou 
Veins, in all Parts, become contracted 
and preſſed by the Action of the Cold, 
Thus the Surface of the Body, being de- 
prived of Blood, dies the firſt; the Velſlels 
of the Brain are well fenced againſt the 
Cold, the Blood being copiouſly carried 
thither by the Arteries, which are alſo co- 
vered and defended, and the Narrowneſs of 
the jugular Veins ſtops it in its Return, It 
is not till after Death that the Blood be. 
comes coagulated; for Blood, in the open 
Air, freezes only in a Cold of 25, and in 
our Climates the Thermometer is never 
below 16. Every Animal appears to have 
a determined Degree of Cold which it is 
able to bear. When the Cold comes to 
increaſe beyond that Degree, the Blood 
and Spirits are at a Stand. A light De- 
gree of Cold ſuffices for moſt Inſects; 
Animals, which ſleep in Winter, as Swal- 
lows, &c. require a greater; but no De- 
1 gree 
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gree of Cold affects the wild Goats of the 
Alps and the Foxes of Spitzberg. 

In general, Animals live to zo Degrees, and 
a little beyond; even ſome Men are known 
to have gone beyond that Term. At Tor- 
neo, in 1706, the Cold was fo intenfe that 
the Thermometer fell 65 Degrees below 
that which marks the Congelation of Wa- 


| ter, ſo that the Cold was exactly as far be- 
low this freezing Point, as the Heat of the 


human Body is above it; yet did ſome 
Dutchmen paſs the Winter there, expoſed 
to this Cold which increaſed to 7, and 
were in Action all the Day, hunting 
Wolves and Foxes, without feeling the 
leaſt Inconveniency from it. Thus it is 
probable, that a Man, by keeping his 
Body in briſk Motion, may live not only 
in 10, but even 50 or 60 Degrees below 
o; but on the Ceſſation of Motion it is 
otherwiſe; he who ſhould endeavour to 


| ſleep in the open Air, between 6 and 10 
Degrees below o, would infallibly fall a 


Victim to his Experiment. Age, by ex- 
tinguiſhing the natural Heat, throws aged 
Perſons into an almoſt continual f 
which is uſually a Preſage of Death. In 
general, the Want of Blood in the Brain 


is the Cauſe of Sleep, as the famous Dre- 


Jincourt has illuſtrated by a curious Expe- 


riment; he uſed to take a "wy ſtrong and 
fierce 
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fierce Dog, and, binding him, on his Back, 
to a Board, laid open the two carotid, Ar. 


teries, then with a Thread tied them cloſe | 


together ; immediately the Head of the 
Creature began to totter, and he fell aſleep; 
and on taking off the Ligature he awaken- 
ed. Thus theſe ſeveral Symptoms proceed- 
edentirely from the Stoppage of the Blood; 
and it is to be obſerved, that, at the ſame 
Time, the vertebral Arteries were free and 
open. 

Too copious Evacuations bring on Death 


through Sleep; in Wounds attended with 


ſo great a Loſs of Blood, that the Pulſe is 
ſcarce perceptible, Drowlineſs is a very bad 
Prognoſtic. It is the ſame in exceſſive 
Hemorrhages proceeding from an inter- 
nal Cauſe. The Romens, among whom it 
was not unuſual to open a Vein, whilſt 
bathing, immediately after fell aſleep. Vi- 
olent Purgatives have a like Effect. 
Exceſſive Corpulency, as it hebetates, ſo 
likewiſe is it ſomniferous. By the In- 
creaſe of Fat, the more the Arteries and 
Veins under the Skin are compreſſed; 
hence in very fat Perſons the Arteries and 
Veins are a great deal more narrow, and 
the Veſſels leſs ſenſible than in a lean Per- 
fon; now the Brain is the only Part in the 
Body which neither admits of Fat, nor can 
bear Compreſſion, While all the other 
Veſſels 
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Veſſels of the Body are compreſſed, the 
Carotides alone remain unaffected; fo that 
the Blood gathers there, and preſſes the 
Brain with a Force productive of an in- 
ceſſant Somnolency. Athenzus relates of 
| Diony/ius the Tyrant of Heraclea, that he 
n- was always ſo drowſy that there was no 
keeping him awake but by pricking him 
to the Quick with Needles. In going about 
to cure this Diſorder very dangerous Miſ- 
takes may be eaſily committed; they who 
combat it by frequent Veiniſections are ge- 
nerally found to augment it. The true 
KRemedies are Watching, Friction, Mo- 
tion, and a ſevere Diet. To theſe may be 
added the Salt and Eſſence of Wormwood, 
e with acid and ſour Liquors. Some Per- 
i- I ſons have found Benefit by the Uſe of Vi- 
it WF negar ; as the General mentioned by Strada 
It BY in his Wars of Flanders, whoſe Fat being 
1 a Hinderance to his Courage, he, by co- 
J 7 piouſly drinking Vinegar, had the good 
fo Fortune to reduce himſelf 87 Pounds with- 
1- WW out the leaſt ill Conſequence, and thus his 
d Body was enabled to ſecond his Intre- 
; pidity; Ifay, good Fortune, for in general 


da copious Uſe of it is dangerous, and its 
d Effects are carefully to be watched. Mr. 
5 Huller mentions an Architect, who, by mak- 


je ing Uſe of Vinegar, to bring down his Fat, 
fell into perpetual Vomitions, and, on being 
5 N opened, 
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opened, his Stomach was found coated 
with a Schirrus two Inches thick. 
Theſe are the principal Cauſes of Sleep, 
and, as we have ſhewn, they conſiſt chietly 


in the mere Preſſure of the Brain; as this 


_ increaſes, the Sleep becomes the more pro- 
found, and, when beyond a certain Degree, 
Death enſues. Apoplexies, which have 


the Appearance of Sleep, are cauſed by a 


ſudden and extraordinary Preſſure of ſome 
Liquor acting on the Brain, and pervading 
it; generally/ it is an Effuſion of Blood, 
ſometimes only Lymph or Water. When 


Blood, the Patient dies the ſooner, it be- 
ing a Liquor more ponderous than Water, 
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and conſequently its Preſſure greater.. 


We have ſeen above, that the Cerebellum | 
is the principal Seat of Life, and accord- 


ingly it is not till the Preſſure reaches thi- 


ther, that all the vital Functions ceaſe, 


Such then are the Gradations from Sleep 


to the Apoplexy, and from the Apoplexy Þ 


to Death ; the Preſſure of the Brain brings 
on Sleep, a conſiderable Augmentation of 
this Preſſure throws into an Apoplexy, and 
the Preſſure of the Cerebellum gives the fa- 

tal Stroke. > „ 
Let us now, with the Cauſes which pro- 
voke Sleep and prolong its Duration, 
contraſt thoſe by which it is impeded or 
retarded. In Caſe of important Affairs 
| to 
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to be expedited without Delay, there is no 
better Way forpreventing the Interruptions 
of Sleep, than to abſtain from ſolid Foods, 
and take, every half Hour, a Diſh of fome 


Liquid, as Tea, Whey, Sc. The Effica- 


cy of Coffee, in this Reſpect, 1s of general 
Knowledge ; the Liquids quickly ſend up 
to the Brain their volatile Efluvia, where- 
with to revive the languiſhing Spirits; 
whereas the Digeſtion of ſolid Foods is 


| flower, and, as we have obſerved, the Per- 


formance of it - occaſions a - ſominiferous 
Laſſitude. By a reſolute Obſervance of 
theſe Means, the Intruſions of Sleep may 
be kept off, even for the Space of two or 
three Days ; but, on the other Hand, the 
frequent Uſe of them is of the worſt Con- 


J ſequence to Health, which I think to 


every wite Man is more eligible, than li- 
terary Reputation or Riches ; and thoſe, 


| whom Application to Study or the Thirſt 


of Gain induce to curtail too many Hours 


from Sleep, have not only ſhortened their 


Lives, but bring on themſelves chronical 
Diſeaſes, or bodily Affections, to the Dil- 
appointment of thoſe inordinate Purſuits 
which occaſioned them. 

Things of a pungent irritative Quality, 
and ſtill more, whatever lacerates the ner- 
vous Parts, which are the Seats of Senſa- 


tion, and continues in them the rapid Mo- 
tions 
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tions of the Spirits, with the Communi. 
cation of which to the Brain, Sleep 1s in. 
compatible: Several Kinds of Puniſh- 
ments, which do not immediately put an 


End to Life, or ſuch as are not capital, 


produce this Effect, as, in general, what- 
ever acts forcibly on the Organs of the 
Senſes. The Paſſions keep the Mind wake- 


ful, and with it the Body; Anger, Fear, 


Grief, Love, Jealouſy, leave little Reſt to 
thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to be under 
their Tyranny or Dominion. Such is 
our Frailty, that there is ſcarce the Per- 


ſon living, to whom ſome Paſſion or other | 
has not cauſed many bad Nights. There | 
are likewiſe ſeveral internal Cauſes ariſing 
from the State of the Machine, which de- 
prive us of Sleep; the leaſt Inflammation 
of the Brain powerfully hinders its Ap- 
proach. Many Patients, in the firſt Stage | 
of an acute Fever, are without Sleep for 


ſeveral Days and Nights; Frenzies are 
originated from long Vigilancy, continue 
in Deliriums, and terminate in Sleep and 


Convulſions. The redoubled Motion of | 


the Blood, and the Preſſure of its Force 
on the Brain, at firſt, cauſe long Vigilan- 
Cy. The Increaſe of this Motion diſturbs 
the Spirits, and cauſes Deliriums. Laſtly, 


a final Augmentation brings on a Violence 
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and Vigilancy, is the exact Time of Sleep 
which the Body requires; but this, indeed, 


by which the Muſcles are moved indepen- 
dently of the Will. 


| Another Conſideration, and which na- 


turally ſucceeds that of the Cauſes of Sleep 


cannot be determined with any Preciſion, 
as depending on the Conſtitution, the Cal- 
ling, and, in ſome Meaſure, on Cuſtom. 
After a certain Expence of Spirits, the 
Body is inclined to Sleep. That precious 


and ſubtile Liquor, which, after being fil- 


trated in the Brain, depoſits itſelf in the. 


medullary Subſtance, and diſtributes it- 
© {elf through all the Pairs of Nerves, along 
= which Life and Senſation are carried to the 
= moſt diſtant Extremities ; this Liquor, at 
the End of a certain Space of Time, is con- 
ſumed like the Oil of a Lamp; and the 
extreme Minuteneſs of the Veſſels ap- 


pointed to receive it will not admit of the 


Paſſage of leſs tenuious Liquors; and this 


is the very preciſe Point of S lee. 
Let us, on this Occaſion, obſerve, that 


there is generally a fixed Term for the 
perfect Elaboration of every Juice of the 
human Body, and likewiſe a determinate 


Time for the Uſe and Diſſipation of them. 


A certain Quantity of Aliments, ſolid an 
liquid, produce, in a given Time, a cer-. 


tain 


Veſſels of 
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tain Quantity of Subſtances evacuable both 
by the ſenſible Ducts and the inſenſible Pores 
of Perſpiration. The Generation of Chyle, 
of Milk, and of the Blood, is done in regular 
Spaces of Time. But, of all the Juices of 
the human Body, that contained in the 
ſmalleſt Veſſels of the Brain ſeems the moſt 
elaborated. i 
In Proportion to the Smallneſs of the 
the human Body, the Fluids, 
contained in them, are both more attenu- 
ated, and more ſimple and perfect. Every 
more perfect Fluid is, as it were, an Ex- 
tract from thoſe of a prior Generation. 
Thus the animal Spirits which courſe thro' 
the Nerves, being the moſt ſubtile and 
elaborated Liquid in the Body, may be 
looked on as the Extract from the whole 


Maſs of Fluids. Now, as this Maſs can- 


not always afford a Supply, the Expence 


of Spirits by the Action of Vigilancy ex- 


ceeding the poſſible Produce of the Maſs, 
there muſt be Intervals when the Blood 


emits no Spirits into the minute Veſſels of 


the Brain, which, on this Vacuity, col- 


lapſe; and then comes on Sleep. 


But, which is properly the Queſtion be- 
fore us, this Interval has no determined 
preciſe Limits. Hard Labour, or violent 
* cauſes Exhauſtion and 9 
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and theſe bring on Sleep. It may be only 
alculated in general, that a Perſon, in a 
good State of Health, within twenty-four 
Hours, collects a Sufficiency for the Ac- 
ions of ſixteen wakeful Hours; fo that 
he is to allow himſelf eight, or at leaſt 
ſeven or ſix quieſcent Hours, during which 
the Expences of Spirits ceaſes, for the Fil- 


tration of new Supplies of nervous Juice ; 


accordingly it 1s ſeldom that the Sleep of 

Perſons, not given to Indulgence or Slug- 

giſnneſs, exceeds that Number of Hours. 
To conclude, Vigilancy is the Time of 


Waſte, Sleep the Time of Recruit ; what- 


ever Faintneſs or Pain the Body feels by 
ſevere Labour and Fatigue, after a good 


Night's Reſt, every Diſorder is diſperſed ; 


it feels itſelf as it were renewed. The Fi- 
bres of the Muſcles, by exceſſive Labour, 


are ſtretched nearly to a Degree of Rup- 


ture and Laceration, hence Laſſitude and 
Pain; in the Night they relax, they be- 
come equally filled, and thus recover their 
natural Tone and Vigour : | 


Tu O domitor 
domne malorum, requies animi, 
Pars humanæ melior vitæ. 


Sleep 
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Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd Sleeve of 
Care; 

The Death of each Day's Life, ſore La. 
bour's Bath, 


Balm of hurt Minds, great Nature S fe 
cond Courſe, 


Chief Nouriſher in Life s Feaſt. 


Macbeth, 
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the State of Dreaming; and that I may 
5 D | ; 


ESSAY 
DREAM S. 


HERE. propoſe to conſider the State 
1 of the Soul during that Part of Life 
which we are under an indiſpenſable 


Neceſſity of conſecrating to Quieſcence. 


The Undertaking, indeed, has its Diffi- 


culties, as the Soul is to be followed in 


Circumſtances, where it ſeems deſirous of 
concealing its March from us; and the 


Rationale is to be given of a State ap- 
parently ſo ſtrange; in which the Soul has 


Ideas without any reflective Knowledge of 
them; perceives Senſations, though under 
no external Impreſſion; imagines Objects, 
conveys itſelf into Places, converſes with 


Perſons which it never ſaw, and exerciſes 
no Controul on all theſe Phantoms, which, 


without the leaſt Influence from itſelf, 
make their Appearance, or , vaniſh, and 
affect it with Pleaſure or Pain. Such is 


not, 
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not, with my Reflections, mingle any phi. 
loſophic Dreams, any vague and precari- 
ous Hypotheſes, I ſhall confine myſelf u 
the Path of Experience; and, from the 
very Diſplay of the Phenomena which ac- 
company Dreaming, ſhall endeavour to 
Exhibit their Cauſes and Origin. 
My Poſtulatum is, that the Soul and 
Body are diſtinct; and to offer any Proof 
of it would be a needleſs Digreſſion from 
my Subject. This Diſtinction is ſuch, 
that the Soul has its Train of Ideas and 
Operations produced by its peculiar Force 
whilſt the Body, likewiſe, has a Train «ff 
Determinations and Actions, which ar 
executed according to the Laws of Mo 
tion, in a Manner ſuitable to the Structur 
of its Organiſation; no matter whetheÞ 
this be done by phyſical Influence, occ: 
ſional Cauſes, or the pre-eſtabliſhed Har 
mony. Whichſoever of theſe three Hypo 
theſes I ſhould adopt, it will throw n 
manner of Light on the Nature itſelf « 
the Facts. The only Point inconteſtabl, 
being founded on Experience, is that tit 
Soul, though a diſtin& Subſtance fron 
the Body, has, a real or apparent Cor: 
nection or Intercourſe with it, by whit 
certain Impreſſions, admitted into 
Body, certain Motions excited then 
ſeem convey'd to the Soul, and there cot 
92 3 5 | | | ſtant! 
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ſtantly produce correſpondent Ideas; whilſt, 
reciprocally, certain Ideas, certain States 
of the Soul, occaſion, in the Body, Mo- 
tions of a determined Kind. It is from 
hence I take my Departure in explaining 
Dreams, and Experience is the only Clew 
which can guide me through this Laby- 
ind rinth ; but, previouſly, I muſt from this 
of general Source of Experience draw ſeveral 
om! diſtinct Principles neceſſary to the Eluci- 
ich dation of the Subject before me. 
and Of all the conſtituent Parts of our Ma- 
ce chine, the Nerves alone are the Seat of 
n o Senſation, Whilſt they preſerve their Ten- 
an fion, and that precious Extract, that ſubtile 
Mo- Liquor, formed in the Laboratory of the 
un Brain, courſes, without Interruption, from 

the Origin of the Nerves to their Extre- 
mities z no Impreſſion of any Force can 
be made on our Body, the whole Sur- 
face of which is interwoven with Nerves ; 
but this Impreſſion will, with an inconceiv- 
able Rapidity, paſs from the external to 
the internal Extremities, and inſtantane- 
ouſly produce the Idea of a Senſation. I 
ſaid of an Impreſſion of any Force, there 
being, indeed, an Infinity of fine and ſub- 
tile Bodies floating about us, without af- 
fecting us; becauſe, as they find a free 
Paſſage through the Pores of our nervous 
Parts, they do not ſtir them; the Air itſelf, 
. I 2 to 
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Such being the State and Texture of our 
Body, there is no Difficulty in compre- 
hending how, whilſt awake, we come by 
the Ideas of luminous, ſonorous, ſapid, 
odoriterous, and tactile Bodies. The 
Emanations of theſe Bodies, or even their 
Parts, by their Alliſion againſt our Nerves 
on the Surface of the Body, ſet them in 
Motion; and as a String, ſtretched to its 
utmoſt Length, if pinched in any one 
Part, vibrates all over; ſo likewiſe the | 


Nerve ſhivers from one End to the other, 


and this Tremor of the inward Extre- | 


mity is followed, and, as it were, ac- Þ | 


companied with the Senſation correſpon- | 
dent to it. 


But when, precluding all the Avenues of : 
our Soul from ſenſible Objects, we fink Þ 
into the Arms of Sleep, whence proceed 
theſe new Appearances which preſent them- f 
ſelves to us, and ſometimes with a Power . 

and Vivacity, whereby our Paſſions are g 
raiſed to a State very little different from J 
that of Vigilancy ? How is it that I ſee, and 4 
hear, and all my Senſes are engaged, with- W » 
out any of the Organs of Senſation ? 5 

Let us here carefully diſtinguiſh the ſe- 0h 
veral Particulars, which are uſually con- jo 
founded. In what Manner are the Organs 1 


of the Senſes the of Senſations; is i 
3 5 bo 
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as immediate Principles ? Is it immediately 
by the Eye that the Soul ſees, and by the 
Ear that it hears ? Not atall; the Eye and 


| the Ear are affected, but the Soul is not 


adviſed of it till the Impreſſion reaches 


to the internal Extremity of the optic or 


auditory Nerve; and, if this Impreſſion 
happens to be ſo obſtructed by the Way, 
as not to communicate itſelf to the Brain, 


the Impreſſion is loſt to the Soul: Thus, 


and it ſhould be well obſerved, being one 


of the fundamental Principles of our Ex- 
planation of Dreams, it is ſufficient for 


communicating Repreſentations to the Soul, 
that the internal Extremities of the Nerves 
be put into a Vibration. 

It is the more readily conceived, that 


this internal Extremity is the moſt impreſ- 


ſible, the Ramifications, in which it ter- 


minates, being of an extreme Tenuity, and 


placed at the very Source of that Fluid 
which penetrates them, flows and ſerpen- 


Y tiſes through them, and muſt there be 


much more active, than after its long 


Journey through thoſe infinite Meanders, 


by which it is carried to the Surface of the 
Body. Hence it is that ariſe all the Acts 


of Imagination during Vigilancy, and no- 
thing 1s more known, than that in Perſons 


of a certain Habit of Body, or who are 
given up to intenſe Meditation, or agi- 
D 3 tated 
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rated by violent Paſſions, theſe Acts of 
Imagination are equivalent to Senſation, 
and even hinder its Effects ; though other- 
wiſe the Impreſſion, in itſelf, be very 
far from faint. Thoſe are the Dreams of 
waking Men, and there is a perfect Ana- 
logy betwixt them and the Dreams in 
Sleep; both the one and the other depend- 
ing on that Series of inward Concuſſions at 
that Extremity of the Nerves, which ter- 
minates in the Brain; the whole Diffe- 
rence, is, that whilſt awake, we can check 
this Series, break the Concatenation, al- 
ter the Direction, and ſuperſede it, by cal- 
ling in real Senſation; whereas Dreams 
are independent of our Will, and it is 
without the Verge of our Power either to 
continue an agreeable Illuſion, or diſperſe Þ 
an hideous Phantom. The Imagination in 
a waking Perſon is a policed Republic, 
Where the Voice of the Magiſtrate appeaſes 
Confuſion, and reſtores Order; the Imagi- 
nation in Dreams is the fame Republic in a 
State of Anarchy; and ſtill the Paſſions 
make frequent Attempts againſt the Le- 
_ giſlator's Authority, even whilſt his Prero- 
gative is in its full Force, and he is in a Ca- 
pacity of aſſerting his Rights. 

There is a Law of Imagination which 
Experience demonſtrates beyond all Di- 
pute, and this is the laſt Principle previous 
; to 
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to the Explication of Dreams. This Law 


is, that Imagination connects the Objects in 
the ſame Manner as preſented to us by the 
Senſes ; and that any ſubſequent Recollec- 


tion of them is likewiſe according to this 
Connection. This is ſo common, that it 


would be ſuperfiuous to dwell on it ; we, 
for the firſt Time, ſee a Stranger at a Play, 
in ſuch a Box, near ſuch and. ſuch Per- 


| ſons ; if the next Day our Imagination, 


either of itſelf, or, at our Call, recollects 
the Idea of that Stranger; at the ſame 
Time, it exhibits the Theatre, the Place 
where the Stranger ſat, and the Per- 
ſons we ſaw about him; and, if at the 


End of a Year, ten Years, or more, ac- 


cording to the Strength of our Memory, 


ve happen to ſee him elſewhere, at Sight 
5 of him, his Idea will be accompanied with 


the whole Aſſemblage of the abovemen- 
ed Objects. It is likewiſe in Conſequence 
of this Law of Imagination, that Lan- 
guages are learned, and, in general, all 
that Part of our Knowledge which is ac- 
quired by Memory. I would know the 
8 Hebrew Word for Heaven; I am told it is 
Scbamaj im; I repeat two or three Times with- 
in myſelf Heaven, Schamajim; I have it. 
| Theſe two Words will henceforth go 


Hand in Hand; and Imagination will, at 


Command, produce them together. Such 


D 4 then 
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then being the Manner in which Ideas be- 


come connected in our Brain, it is not at all 
ſurpriſing that ſtrange and heterogeneous 


Combinations ſhould be formed there; but 


it is what neceſſarily demands our Attention, 
as thereby the apparent Oddneſs and Ex- 
travagancy of our Dreams is cleared up. 
And it is not only two Objects which be- 
come thus connected, but ten, a thouſand, 
the immenſe Aſſemblage of all our Ideas, 
there not being one which was not receiv- 
ed annexed to ſome other, and this to a 
Third, and ſo on; that, in ſetting out from 
any one Idea, you may ſucceſſively ar- 
rive at all the others, and by Ways not 
traced fortuitouſly, as they ſeem to be, 
but determined by the Manner and Cir- 
cumſtance of the Entrance of that Idea in- 
to our Soul. Let us ſuppoſe our Brain 
a Wood cut into a thouſand Walks; you 
are in one of them, that is, you are taken 
up with ſuch a Senſation, or ſuch an Act 
4 Imagination ; if you give yourſelf up 
to it, either voluntarily, as whilſt awake; 
or neceſſarily as in Dreams, from this 
Walk you are carried into a Second, thence 
into a Third, according to the Cut of 
them; and your Route, however irre- 
gular in Appearance, depends on the 
Place whence you began your Walk, and 
the Diſpoſition of the Wood; fo that from 

any 
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any other Place, or in a Wood of a dif- 
ferent Arrangement, you would have taken 
another Way, that is, you would have 
had a different Dream. Having now exhi- 
bited my Principles, I ſhall make the beſt 


U ſſe of them for ſolving the Problems in 


Queſtion. 
Dreams take Poſſeſſion of us during 
Sleep; and, at the Commencement of a 


Dream, we are raiſed from that Kind of 
complete Lethargy, into which a deep 


Sleep had thrown us,' and the Mind per- 
ceives a Train of Ideas more or leſs clear, 
according to the Strength or Faintneſs of 
the Dream; we are commonly ſaid to 
dream, only when thoſe. Ideas reach our 
Knowledge, and make ſuch an Impreſſion 
on our Memory, that, at Awaking, we can 


= ſay we have had ſuch and ſtch a Dream, 
or, at leaſt, in general, that we have 
dreamed; but, properly ſpeaking, we al- 
ways dream, that is, however Sleep may 
& maſter the Body, the Soul has an unin- 
terrupted Train of Images and Percep- 
tions, but ſometimes ſo confuſed and faint, 
as to leave not the leaſt Trace; and this is 
© what is called ſound Sleep; which it would 
be wrong to account a total Privation of all 
: Perception, an abſolute Inaction of the Soul. 

From the Moment the Soul was created, 

and joined to a Body, or even to an or- 
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Manner ſuitable to the State of its Organs, 


Exiſtence, antecedent to our Appearance 


. Feetys are ſuſceptible of. 


Words of which are diſtin& and legible, 
- whilſt others are effaced or mutilated. 


phyſical and 1 ; it is the State 0M 
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ganiſed Corpuſcle, it has not ceaſed from 
performing the Functions eſſential to a Soul; 
that is, to have a continued Train of Ideas, 
repreſenting to it the Univerſe, but in a 


Thus, the whole Time, all the Ages of our 


in this World, may be looked upon as a 
continual Dream, but which has left us 
no Remembrance of our Pre-exiſtence; 
and this, from that extreme Faintneſs of 
the Perceptions which a Germen or 2 


Therefore. if there are any apparent Va- 
cuities, or, if T may be allowed the Ex-. 
preſſion, any kind of Chaſms in the Suc- Þ 
ceſſion of our Ideas, yet is there no real 
Interruption; and this Series may be com- 
pared to an antique Inſcription, ſome 


| 

In this State of Things, to dream is no « 
more than a Perception of our Dreams; ' 
and the only Queſtion is to indicate the ! 
Cauſes by which the Impreſſions of the r 
Ideas are ſtrengthened and whence the t 
derive a Clearneſs, which enables the Sou r 


to judge of their Exiſtence, of their Con- ti 


nection, and even to retain a Remembrance 
of them. Now theſe Cauſes are pure) 


def 
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the Body which entirely determines the 
Perception of Dreams; a Propoſition 
which all the Circumſtances uſually ac- 
companying Dreams concur to prove. Who 
are the Perſons who ſleep ſound, and ſel- 
dom or never dream? Are they not thoſe of 
a vigorous Conſtitution, who enjoy a con- 
firmed Health, or who are ſpent with La- 
bour and Fatigue ? A profound Sleep, un- 
diſturbed by Dreams, 1s, in theſe two Ca- 


ſes, cauſed by two oppoſite Reaſons, the 


Abundance and Want of animal Spirits : 
The Abundance of animal Spirits occaſions 


a kind of Tumult in the Brain, which dil- 


turbs the Order neceſſary for connecting 


the Circumſtances of a Dream; and, thro? 


a Deficiency of animal Spirits, theſe in- 


= ternal Extremities of the Nerves, the Im- 


preſſion of which produces Acts of Ima- 
gination, are not ſtirred, or at leaſt fo as not 
to be perceived: What then is required to 


dream? A middling State, no great bodily 


Vigour, no Abundance of animal Spirits. 
In a moderate Degree of Vigour, the 
nervous Filaments are more eaſily vibrated ; 
the moderate Quantity of animal Spirits 


renders. their Courſe more regular, ſo as 


to form a more obſervable Series of Im- 


preflions. Thus they, who dream the 


moſt, are generally ſuch as have not much 


Corpulency, nor even Health; and, when 
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any Languor, and much more any for- 
mal Diſtemper, declares itſelf, this Diſ- 
poſition increaſes; Sleep becomes a perpe- 
tual Dream, and this ſometimes riſes ſo 
high as to bring on, during Vigilancy, 
melancholy Symptoms called Deliriums. 
Dreams are likewiſe excited by Grief, 
and Vexation, as impairing the Strength 
and Powers of the Body by Loſs of Appe- 
tite and other Diſorders. In general, all the 
Paſſions, whether by harraſſing the Body, 
or putting the animal Spirits in a Motion 
which Sleep cannot ſufficiently aſſwage, 
may be accounted Cauſes of Dreams. 
Another Circumſtance, which manitfeſt- 
ly proves this Mediocrity of Corpulency | 
to be. the Diſpoſition adapted for Dreams, 
is the Time when they are moſt frequent, 
the Morning. But it is objected, this is 
the very Time when we are mot lively 
and vigorous, and when the animal Spi- 
rits moſt abound. Here a Diſtinction 
is to be made: As Perſons of a very ro- 
buſt Conſtitution ſeldom dream at any 
Time whatever, no Objection can be drawn 
from them. Thoſe of a middling Con- 
ſtitution are the Subjects of the Inſtances 
now in Queſtion; and theſe perfectly agree 
with my Hypotheſis: When ſuch Perſons 


go to Bed, they are nearly . and = 
1.478 
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firſt Hours of Sleep are thoſe of Repara- 
tion which never ariſes to a Copiouſneſs; 


thus, as they ſtop at Mediocrity, no ſooner 
are they arrived at this Mediocrity, which 
is towards the Morning, than the dreaming 
State commences, and continues from 
EZ Day-light till they awake. Here, and 
throughout all this Eſſay, I would be un- 
derſtood to reaſon on Things according to 
their uſual Courſe; and I do not deny 
but a Perſon may, ſometimes, have a very 


3 ſtrong and vivid Dream at the Beginning, 
or in the Middle of the Night, and ſleep 


away the Morning, without the leaſt Sha- 
dow of a Dream; but theſe particular 
Caſes always depend on certain particular 
States, and are no Exceptions to general 


[ likewiſe admit, that other Cauſes may 
concur to the Origin of Dreams, beſides this 


State of Mediocrity, which we ſuppoſe to ex- 
iñſt towards the Morning; the whole Machine 
of the Body has, at the ſame Time, other 


Principles of Action, very apt for pro- 


moting Dreams: Of theſe, the two Prin- 
cipal are one inward and one outward ; 
the firſt or the inward Principle is, that 


the Nerves and Muſcles, after having, in 
the Commencement of Sleep, been, as it 
were, relaxed, begin to diſtend and be in- 
flated by the Return of the ſpirituous 

Fluids 
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Fluid now recruited by the Repoſe of the 


Night. The whole Machine re-aſſumes 


Diſpoſitions for Impreſſions ; but, the out- 


ward Cauſes being not yet of a ſufficient 
Strength to force the Barriers at the 
Avenues of the Senſes, ſuch internal Mo- 
tions only are cauſed, which tend to excite 
Acts of Imagination, that is, Dreams, 
The other, or the external Principle, which 
half awakes us, and conſequently diſpoſes 
us for Dreaming, is the ſenſible Irritation 
of ſome Parts of the Body, after lying ſe- 
veral Hours on the Back, the Side, or in any 
other Attitude. As, in thoſe who by III- 
neſs are confined to their Beds ſome Weeks, 
thoſe Parts, on which the Body principally 
bears, become excoriated ; ſo the Reſt of 
a ſingle Night brings on a Diſpoſition to- 
wards ſuch a State; and which, though 
very remote, is felt, and militates againſt 
Sleep, till it has intirely diſperſed it. And 
it is during this Struggle that Dreams 
chiefly have a free Range. Thus I acknow- 
ledge the Reality of the co- efficient Cauſes 


now indicated, but ſtill I hold the princi- 
pal Cauſe to be that Medium betwixt an 
Abundance and Deficiency of Spirits. Fur- 


ther, to put the finiſhing Hand to the 
er a Perſon, on recover- 
from a Swoon, finds no Trace of the 


— he had been thrown into: wr” 
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| the 95 Sleep from a Deficiency of 


Spirits. A Man, who, according to the 
common Phraſe, is e drunk, ſnares for 
ſeveral Hours, and awakes without having 
dreamed : This is the deep Sleep ariſing 


from an Abundance of Spirits : Therefore 
it is only in a middle State, with a mode- 


rate Quantity of Spirits, that we dream. 


Let us now attend to the Beginning of a 
Dream, and, as it were, aſſiſt at the Mo- 
ment of its Birth. | 


1lay myſelf down, and fall faſt aſleep ; 3 


every Senſation is extinguiſhed ; all their 
Organs are, as it were, meer Duri 
| this firſt Sleep, a Multitude of Lights in 


my Room, the Thunder of Artillery, or 
the real Thunder, would not break my 
Sleep. This is not the Seaſon of Dreams; 
ſome Hours mult paſs, to give the Ma- 
chine Time for recovering the Principles 

of Vibration and Action, which we have 
pointed out above. This Time being 


come, do we immediately dream, or, to- 


wards the Production of a Dream, is not a 


more immediate Cauſe required, than this 
general DiſpoStion of the Body ? It ſeems, 


at firſt, that to anſwer would ſavour of Te- 
merity, and that here, the Thread of Expe- 
rience, which we engaged never to let go, 
drops out of our Hands; for it will be 
laid, ſince we cannot ſo much as — 

Wnen 
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when and how we fall aſleep, how can we 


perceive what determines the Origin of a 
— which does not begin till we are 


aſleep ? 

Here I own . ſtands in Need 
of the Succours of Reaſoning; but the 
Reaſoning we ſhall make Uſe of, is, in 
Reality, no more than an immediate and 
neceſſary Conſequence of Experiment. My 
Argument is this : Every Act of Imagina- 
tion whatever is always connected with a 
preceding Senſation, and without which it 
would not exiſt, For wherefore ſhould 
ſuch an Act diſcloſe itſelf, rather than an- 
other, had it not been determined by an 
analogous Senſation ? I fall into a delight- 
ful Penſiveneſs; this tranquil State is pro- 


duced in me by the Proſpect of a fine 
Country, by the Warbling of the Birds, 
and the Murmur of the Waters ; certainly 
terrifying Objects, or lugubrious Cries, 
would have quite another Effect on my 
Faculties. What I here advance, with 
Regard to Vigilancy, will be readily ad- 
mitted ; but it does not feem equally clear 
relatively to Dreams, though the Thing 
be equally certain and neceffary. For, it 


Dreams be only Links of Acts of Tmagi- 
nation, and theſe Links muſt all, it 1 
may uſe the Expreſſion, be faſtened to a 
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to a Senſation ; my Inference 1s, that every 
Dream begins by a Senſation, and is conti- 


nued by a Series of Acts of Imagination. This 


Senſation is eaſily conceivable, after what 
ve have premiſed concerning the State of 
the Body. All thoſe ſenſible Impreſſions, 
which, at the Beginning of the Night, 
were attended with no Effect, now prevail 
ſo far, if not to awaken, at leaſt to ſhake ; 
and the firſt Shake of a certain determinate 
Force is the Principle of a Dream. This 
Dream is always correſpondent to the Na- 
ture of the Concuſſion : For Inſtance, if 


Ja Ray of Light inſinuating itſelf betwixt 


our Eye-lids has affected the Eye, the Dream 
Jenſuing will relate to viſible and luminous 


; i Objects; if the auditory Nerves have been 
impreſſed by a Sound, and this Sound be 


ſoft and melodious, ſuppoſe that of a 
fine Serenade, the Act of Imagination will 
be conformable, and the Charms of Muſic 

vill make Part of our Dream; if, on the 

contrary, the Sound be ſhrill or doleful, 

the Lamentations of Diſtreſs, or the Shouts 

of Violence; Robbers, Tumults, Bloodſhed, 

and other tragical Scenes, will obtrude on our 

Imaginations. Thus the Nature of the Sen- 

ſation, as the Mother of the Dream, will 

determine its Kind; and though the Faint- 
Ineſs of this Senſation does not allow the 
Soul to perceive it, like thoſe of a State of 
| Vigilance, 
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Vigilance, its phyſical Efficacy is not the 


leſs real. Such an internal Concuſſion an- 
ſwers to ſuch an external Concuſſion, and 
not to any other; and the Impreſſion of 
this internal Concuſſion determines the 
Series of all the others. 

Not but all this is greatly modified by 
the preſent State of the Soul, its Paſſions, 
and familiar Ideas*. The moſt recent Im- 
preſſions it has received, being the moſt 
eaſy to renew, occaſion the frequent Simi- 


larity of Dreams with the Tranſactions of 


the foregoing Day. But, amidſt all theſe 
Modifications, the Dream ſtill is originated 
from a Senſation, and the Nature of the 
Dream is ſtill determined by that of the 
Senſation. By Senſation, I do not mean 
only the Impreſſions proceeding from out- 
Yo Objects; within our own Body pals 

a thou- 


When, in our Dreams, the Forms of Things ariſe 

In mimic Order plac'd before our Eyes, | 

Nor Heav'n, nor Hell, the airy Viſion ſends, 

But every Breaſt its own Deluſion lends. 

For when ſoft Sleep the Body lays at Eaſe, 

And from the heavy Maſs the Fancy frees ; 

Whate'er it is, in which we take Delight, 

And think of moſt by Day, we dream at Night.— 

Thus, he who ſhakes proud States, and Cities ; 5 

Sees Showers of Darts, ferc'd Lines, .diſorder'd 
Wings, 

Fields drown'd in Blood, and Obſequies of Kings. 

The Lawyer dreams of Terms and double Fees, 

er trembles when he long Vacations ſees. 


The 
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© Ja thouſand Things, which alſo belong to 
the Claſs of Senſation, and which conſe- 
| quently produce the fame Effect. I went 
to Bed hungry and thirſty ; Sleep, indeed, 
got the Aſcendant; yet the Eroſions of 
Hunger and Thirſt ſtruggle againſt it, and, 
if they do not diſſipate it, they hardly fail 
of producing Dreams of Meats and Li- 
quors, with which we fhall imagine our- 
it | ſelves plentifully ſatisfying thoſe Wants 
which, at our Awaking, return on us. A 
of | imple Particle of Air, wandering in our 
Body, and fucceſſively taking up different 
d Places in it, will produce different Kinds of 
Concuſſions, and theſe alſo will prove the 
Principles and Modifications of our Preams. 
n How often is a Rheum, a Cholic, or other 
. troubleſome Affection, known to ſeize us 
ls during our Sleep, till the Increaſe of them 
u. avwakes us? Their Riſe and Progreſs, 
ile for the moſt Part, are accompanied with 

| correſpondent States of the Soul, or ana- 
logous Dreams; any farther Detail, I fear, 
| would diſguſt the Reader I had invited 
him to the Birth of a Dream; and, having 


ns, © The Miſer hides his Wealth, new Treaſures finds; 
rd In echoing Woods his Horn the Huntſman winds. 


The Sailor's Dream a ſhipwreck'd Chance deſcribes; 


z. The Whore writes Billet- doux, th' Adultreſs bribes. 
The op ning Dog the tim'rous Hare purſues, 
And Miſery, in Sleep, its Pains renews. 


he now, 
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now, as I hope, diſcharged my Word, | 
ſhall proceed to apply theſe Principles t0 
the Diverſity of Dreams, whether in the 
ſame Individual or different Perſons. 

In the ſame Individual I diſtinguiſh 
two Kinds of Dreams, the ſimple and 
compound. A ſimple Dream is that con- 


tinued thro? a Succeſſion of ſimilar Imagery 


or Acts of Imagination of the ſame 
Kind. At the Beginning of my Dream, I 
enter on a Converſation which conrinues 
without Interruption, thro' the Whole of it, 
I am at an Entertainment, a Concert, or at 
an Execution, and the firſt Set of Objetts 
1s not ſuperſeded by another : This is a 
ſimple Dream. To this two Things are 


required: Firſt, that the Senſation, whence ; 


the Dream aroſe, has not been ſucceeded by 


any other, or at leaſt, that this other was 


but a Reiteration of the former. Secondly, 
that the Objects be connected in the Ima- 
gination, according to the Order in which 
they are preſented. Thus, with Reſpect 
to the former Points, a Blaſt of Wind has 


produced the Concuſſion which originally 


cauſed my Dream ; a ſecond and third 
Blaſt of a nearly equal Force will not break 


the Simplicity of my Dream; but if I hap- 


pen to be pricked by a Pin, or any Inſfecl 
bites me, this will cauſe a Diverſion, and 


the Reſult will be another Kind of 3 
which, 
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8 which, ſuddenly breaking in on the former, 
vill cauſe a compound Dream, one of thoſe 
$ irregular Dreams at which we are amazed, 
and aſk how is it poſſible, that the Soul 
can make ſuch an odd Medley of Images? 
Thus, to confine myſelf to the former In- 
ſtances: The Wind has diſpoſed me to dream 
of Diſcharges of Cannon, the Rattling of a 
Train of Coaches, or on ſome other Thing 
analogous to Noiſe : Now the Bite of an 
Inſect ſhall interrupt this Dream by the 
Idea of a Perſon ſtabbing me, or a Surgeon 


O 


bleeding me, or making ſome Inciſion, &c. 
But I have mentioned a ſecond Cauſe of 
the Simplicity of Dreams, and which alſo _ 
takes Place, with Regard to their Diverſity ; 
I mean the Mode of the Connection of Ideas 
in our Imaginations. I dream I am at an 
Entertainment, where the Courſes follow 
each other and every thing paſſes nearly 
| with the ſame Regularity as at a real Feaſt; 
this is, becauſe nothing has hitherto in- 
terrupted the Chain of Ideas, on which 
depends the Simplicity of the Dream: 
But, if one of the Diſhes my Imagination 
has ſerved up, happens to be intimately 
connected with the Idea of a Perſon at 
| whoſe Houſe I had eat of it, in a Manner 
apt to maintain the Impreſſion of it, my 
Dream will immediately take a Turn; this 


Perſon, 


TO 5 Efjay 07 Dreams. 
Perſon, perhaps, will ſuddenly appear, and 
give Riſe to ſome Incident, or I ſhall find 
myſelf at once tranſported to his Houſe; then 
along with him to ſome other Place, and 
ſo on; according as all thoſe Things wen 
originally preſented to me. Now, our 
preliminary Obſervations have ſhewn thi 
Arrangement to be very fortuitous, and 
that often there is little Affinity betwin 
Things aſſociated in the Imagination, 
merely becauſe the Senſes perceived them 
together. Thus it is not at all ſurpriſing 
that ſimple Dreams are ſo very rare; and 
that the Scenes ſhift with that Rapidity and 
apparent Extravagancy; which yet, we et, 
is not without its phyſical and neceſſary 
Cauſes. 5 
The Diverſity of Dreams in different 
Perſons is ſtill more eaſily comprehended; 
and, indeed, ſcarce can the Reaſon of it be 
aſked, but in a Caſe where the ſame Sen. 
ſation is ſuppoſed to produce a Dream un 
two or more Perſons. Two are in tit 


lame Bed, faſt afleep, cloſe by one an- 


other; the Fire-Bell is rung, but, inſtead 
of awaking them, it only puts them o 
Dreaming. Now, the Queſtion is, WII 
they have not both the ſame Dream, thei! 
Dreams proceeding from the fame Impre{- 


ion? There are many very evident Res. 
= ſon! 
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ſons for it: Firſt, an Impreſſion from with- 
out never produces the ſame Senſation in 


two diſtinct Individuals. There are no 


two Men who ſee, hear, and have the Uſe 
of the other Senſes preciſely in the ſame 
Mode and Degree. So that, though the 


Sound of the Bell affected our two Sleepers, 


and determined them to dream, the Con- 


cuſſion cannot be looked on as perfectly 


— in both. Secondly, different Kinds 
Phantoms, or Ideas of Tmagination, 


le be brought into Play by a Sound or 


Noiſe ; and this depends 'on the Ideas 
which are moſt familiar to us. The Scene 
is in our Brain, and it is conſequently on 


| the State of the Brain that it depends. 


Suppoſe an Officer and his Servant ſleep- 


ing in the ſame Tent, ſome outward Ob- 


ject makes an equal Impreſſion on both, 


and the Vibrations are in an Uniſon; yet 
will the Opening of the Scene in their 
Dreams, erally ſpeaking, he very diffe- 
rent, agreeably to their waking Ideas; one 
will be inthe Heat of a Battle, and the other 
ina Tippling-Houſe. In fine, ſhould we al- 


low, that an equal Impreſſion muſt pre- 


ciſely occaſion the ſame Idea; for In- 
ſtance, that the Singing of the Watchman 


* A Cuſtom in ſome Parts of Germany, at certain 
Times of the Year. 
ſhould 
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ſung, the Train of theſe Ideas will imme. 
diately ceaſe from being ſimilar; the Idea 


the Brain of one connected to ſuch and 
ſuch a Thing, whilſt, in the Brain of the 


bauchery. As in a State of Vigilancy it 
is impoſlible, that any two Perſons, for an 
Hour, a Quarter of an Hour, or even : 


have the like Dream. Whatever Variations 


States of Matter on which Motion is con. 
tinually impreſſing new Changes, infinitely 


from the Degree of Perſpicuity in the AG 
5 | | 00 
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ſhould cauſe two Perſons, at the ſame 
Time, to dream that they are in the ſame 
Church, and that they hear the ſame Hymn 


of this Church, or of this Hymn, being in 


other, to Things quite oppoſite. Aﬀer 
Church, one ſhall imagine himſelf going 


Home, and retiring to Meditation and 


Prayer; the other (and I fear this Claſ 
would far outnumber the former) wil 
find himſelf walking away to ſome Hou: 
of Regale and Diſſipation, if not of De- 


Lan, a _—_ © _ ; RY TH WO . 


Minute, ſhould have the ſame Ideas in 
the ſame Order and Degree; ſo, equall 
impoſſible is it, that two Perſons ſhould 


may be obſerved in the different ſucceſſive 


ſuperior to them is the Diverſity of the 

Determinations of the Soul. 8 
There now remain only ſome Corolle. 

ries, which will not detain us long. It 
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we define the Conſciouſneſs and Knowledge 

K of them : There 1s a determinate Degree 
at which they begin to be perceptible ; as, 
in the Objects of the Sight and Hearing, 
there is a fixed Term from which we be- 
gin to ſee and hear. On this Degree's 
n taking Place, we begin to dream, that is, 
to perceive our Dreams ; and, as new De- 
he orees of Perſpicuity come on, Dreams be- 
«= WW come more ſtrongly marked. Now, as 
Ws theſe Degrees may fluctuate, may ſeveral 
nd BY Times increaſe or decreaſe, during the 
a WY fame Dream; hence proceed thoſe Lights 
"Ul BY and Shades, thoſe Inequalities, thoſe Ob- 
ui BY ſcurities which nearly eclipſe Part of a 
Je- Dream, whilſt the others are continued 
u with a lively Clearneſs. Infinite is the 
" W Variableneſs of theſe Gradations: Let 
what has been ſaid, ſuffices to account for 
then in general. | 
Dreams may be diſſipated two Ways; 
either by our ſinking into a profound Sleep, 
or by our Awaking, Awaking is the Re- 
turn of the Senſations, and, on the Return 
of clear and perceptible Senſations, Dreams 
are at an End. Thus is our whole Life di- 
vided into two States eſſentially different; 
one is Reality and Truth; the other Illu- 
hon and Fallacy. Yet, were Dreams to con- 
Ton at + + ol tinue 
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tinue * in an equal Courſe of Perſpicuity 
and Strength, and to laſt the whole Night; 
a Doubt might ariſe, which of theſe two 


#* Concerning the inceſſant Cogitation of the Soul, 
Mr. Locke has the following Paſlage, in his Human 
Underſtanding : | 

J grant, that the Soul, in a waking Man, is never 
«© without Thought, becauſe it is the Condition of be. 
„ing awake: But whether Sleeping without Dream. 
« ing be not an Affection of the whole Man, Minda 
«© well as Body, may be worth a waking Man's Con. 

ſideration, it being hard to conceive, that any 

Thing ſhould think, and not to be conſcious of it. 
If the Soul doth think in a ſleeping Man, without 

being conſcious of it, I aſk, Whether, during ſuch 
«© Thinking, it has any Pleaſure or Pain, or be capa- 
ble of Happineſs or Miſery ? I am ſure, the Man 
« jg not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies on; for 
©& to be happy or miſerable, without being conſcious 
« of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and/impoſli- 
« ble; or if it be poſſible, that the Soul can, whilſt 
© the Body is ſleeping, have its Thinking, Enjoy. 
„ ments and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, 
* which the Man is not conſcious of, nor partake; 
in, it is certain, that Socrates alleep, and Secrace: 
«© awake, is not the ſame Perſon. . But bis Soul, when 
« he ſleeps, and Socrates, the Man, conſiſting of Body 
and Soul, when he is waking, are two Perſons ; ſince 
© waking Socrates has no Knowledge of or Concern- 
ment for that Happineſs or Miſery of his Soul, 
«« which it enjoys alone by itſelf, whilſt he ſleeps, 
e without perceiving any Thing of it, no more than 
«+ he has for the Happineſs or Miſery of a Man in the 
% Jadies, whom he knows not. For, if we take wholly 
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away all Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and Senſa- 


tions, eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the Con- 
«« cernment that accompanies it, it will be hard to 
«© know wherein to place perſonal Identity.” 

3 Situations 
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Situations is moſt eſſential to our Happi- 
neſs; and it would be made a Problem, 
Whether the Sultan, immerſed the whole 
Day in the Delights of his Seraglio, and 
agitated at Night with frightful Dreams, 
is happier than the moſt wretched of his 


E Slaves, whom, after the Drudgery and Suf- 
ferings of the Day, Dreams relieve with 


Nights of Pleaſure and Exultation ? Strict- 


ly ſpeaking, the Pleaſures with which Mul- 


titudes are taken up whilft awake, are ſcarce 
better intitled to the Appellation of Reality, 
than thoſe which may ariſe from Dreams. 
Yet, and with this I conclude, the State of 
Vigilancy is different from that of Sleep, 
becauſe, in the former, nothing happens 


without a ſufficient Cauſe and Reaſon : 


There is a natural and intelligible Con- 


nection between the Events; whereas in 


Dreams every Thing is vague, unravelled, 


| without Order, without Reality. During 


Vigilancy, a Man fhall not fuddenly make 
his Appearance in my Room, unleſs he 


came by ſome of the Ways leading to it; 
if I am tranſported from Berlin to Pa- 


775, it muſt by that long Journey; 
no abſent or dead Perſons will inſtanta- 
neouſly preſent themſelves to my Sight: 
Whereas Dreams produce theſe, and ſtill 
ſtranger Scenes, contrary to all the Laws 


of Order and Nature; and this is then 


E 2 our 
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our Criterion for diſtinguiſhing theſe two 
States; and yet, from the very Certainty 
of this Criterion, ariſes a twofold Per- 
plexity, which we ſometimes ſeem to la- 
bour under. On one Hand, during Vigi- 
Jancy, when any Thing extraordinary, and 
which, at firſt Sight, is inconceivable, pre- 
ſents itſelf to us, a Queſtion ſtarts in us: 
Are we in a Dream ? Nay, we are apt even 
to feel ourſelves, whether we are really 
awake. On the other Hand, when a Dream 
is clear, lively, well connected, and com- 
pounded only of Things poſſible, and of 
the Nature of thoſe with which we are 
converſant, when awake ; at the End of 
ſuch a Dream, we are ſome Time in Suſpence, 
ſo as to be inclined to think, that the whole 
Scene was actually real. Such is the State 
of our Soul, that, whilſt clogged and incum- 
bered with the Organs of the Body, it can- 
not exactly trace the whole Train of its 
Operations; but as our Birth here below, 
from a continued and ſuperlatively confuſed 
Dream, has introduced us to a motley State 
of Dreams and Realities, it is to be hoped, 
that our ſecond Birth, for ſo I term our 
Death, will raiſe us to a State where the 
Train of our Ideas will be continually lu- 
minous, perceptible, and vivid, without the 
Interruptions of Sleep and the Extravagan- 
cies of Dreams. | 
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Laws of CONVERSATION, 


N all that has been ſaid on the Excel- 
1 lency of the Talent of Speech with 

which Man is endued, there is not 
the leaſt Exaggeration. It is in effect the ſu - 
preme Prerogative annexed to our Nature: 
It raiſes us to a Claſs very far above that 
of the Animals, our fellow Inhabitants of 
this lower World. How idle is it to alledge 
ſome Traces of the Uſe of Speech in Beaſts, 
ſome coarſe Articulations ſerving them to 
expreſs certain Ideas, or rather Wants; 
but nothing comparable to human Speech: : 
By this we arrange the various Parts of a 
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ſet Diſcourſe and diverſify it with Subjects 
of all Kinds; by this we communicate to 
others the moſt abſtract Ideas, and by the 
Thread of Ratiocination extend them to 
Concluſions the moſt diſtant from their 
Principles. It is this Uſe of Speech which 
is called Converſation ; and, ſuch being its 
Importance, nothing is more evident than 
that a reaſonable Being, who, in all his 
Actions, propoſes ſome End, is not to 
omit regulating one of the chief Employ- 
ments of Life, and reducing it to certain 
Laws, by which it may turn to his greateſt 
Advantage. 
Nothing is of greater Concern, nothing 
more valuable than the Laws of Conver- 
ſation; but, unfortunately, nothing is 
more neglected; and theſe are the two 
Points to be proved in this Diſcourſe, 


3 

I reduce the Laws of Converſation to 
three principal ones: It ſhould be a Fund of 
Inſtruction, a Tie of Society, and a Source 
of Pleaſure. | 

1. Inſtruction is the firſt Thing a Man 
ſtands in Need of at his Coming into the 
World. If his Mind be not originally a 
blank Tablet, at leaſt the Characters traced 
on it are ſo ſuperficial and confuſed, that 


he — in Need of the Aſſiſtance of erg, 
for 
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for clearing them and giving them a 
ſtronger Impreſſion. Accordingly, the 
Converſations of the firit Years of our 
Life are almoſt ſolely conſecrated to In- 
ſtruction : We aſk every Queſtion which our 
# novice Curioſity ſuggeſts; every new Ob- 
= ject is the Matter of a Queſtion, to which 
* thoſe about us anſwer with Pleaſure z and 
every Anſwer, being recorded in our Brain, 
increaſes our Stock of Ideas. The ſeveral 
= Maſters, under whom we receive Leſſons, 
only apply Converſation to Inſtruction; 
but the Limits of Childhood and Youth, 
to which we confine this Law of Conver- 
ſation, are, by much, too narrow and in- 
# ſufficient, There is no Age of Life in 
| which we cannot and ſhould not make 
further Improvements and augment our 
mental Treaſure, and every Converſation 
may be turned to render it inſtructive. It 
is one of the chief Talents of a ſagacious 
Man to avail himſelf of all ſorts of Con- 
verſations, by leading the moſt dull and 
ignorant Perſons to talk on what they are 
moſt acquainted with, and to which you 
yourſelf generally are a Stranger. You 
| are above opening your Mouth with that 
\ Artificer, or that honeſt Huſbandman ; 
| and yet theſe People know a thouſand 
Particulars, a thouſand Ways of doing 
Things, in which you every Day betray the 
E 4 groſſeſt 
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groſſeſt Ignorance. You fall into Com- 


pany with Perſons who have travelled, 
who have been Eye-witneſſes of certain 
famous Events, or even Actors in them, 
Now, with a little Attention, you may 
make yourſelf Maſter of all they know. 
You are diſcourling with a Friend, whoſe 
Views and Studies have taken the ſame 
Direction as yours: What can you do 
better tham to bring on the Carpet the 
Objects of your Enquiries, to communi— 
cate your Ideas, aſſiſt each other in ſolving 
Difficulties which have put you to a Stand, 
and, in ſome Meaſure, thus mutually to 
ſharpen your Genius? Since, according to 
an illuſtrious Perſon, who very well un- 
derſtood human Nature, As Iron ſharpeneth 


tron, ſo doth the Countenance of a Man his 


Friend. 

Thus in the Obſervance of this firſt 
Law of Converſation, by which it 1s to be 
conſidered as a Fund of Inſtruction, Igno- 
Tance vaniſhes, and Light re en Dark- 
nels, 

2. It has been aid; and proved a thou- 
ſand Times, that, were it not for the Bene- 
fits and Delights of Society, the Condition 
of Men would be the moſt miſerable of 
any Creature in the World: But by what 
are they enabled to form this valuable So- 
ciety ? By Speech, by the Compacts they 


have 
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have ſtipulated in converſing together? 
What is it which upholds Society ? This 
is likewiſe the Effect of Speech, by which 
Men are able, on every Occaſion, to take 
neceſſary Meaſures for its Defence and 
| Proſperity ? What is it which, in the Bo- 
| ſom of general Society, forms thoſe ſmall 
Societies termed Families, the ſeveral Mem- 
bers of which are always ready to fly to the 
Aſſiſtance and Relief of each other, and 
among whom are ſeen the tendereſt Reci- 
procations of good Offices? In all theſe 
Wonders, in this amiable Arrangement of 
the Chaos of the merely natural State, the 
chief Inſtrument is Converſation. How 
valuable then is that Law of Converſation 
which makes it a Tie of Society! The Hopes 
of the future Happineſs excepted, is there 
any thing more dear, to a Mind of a good 
Caſt, than our temporal Relations, than 
our Connections of Conſanguinity and 
Friendſhip ; and even the Felicity of the 
| ſucceeding State, is it not the Principle of 
| a Society ſtill more excellent than any 
| other, the Society of the Faithful, the 
Foundations of which have been laid by 
the Preaching of the Word, by the holy 
| Converſations of our Saviour and his 
| Apoſtles? | 

3. Many perhaps will find ſomething too 
| auſtere in the Idea we have hitherto given 
ES of 
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of Converſation and the two Laws which 


we have impoſed on it. Can the Mind be 
always on the Stretch? Can our Thoughts 
be always fixed on Inſtruction? Is it al- 
ways neceſſary that our Diſcourſe ſhould be 
ſtrengthening the Bands of Society ? Are 
there not a thouſand eaſy, light, ſportive, 
and innocent Converſations where no ſuch 
thing is thought of? Very true; and this 
deſerves a third Law, which likewile is 
not without its Worth. It is that Conver- 
fation, when it cannot formally be direct- 
ed to the preceding Ends, ſhould be a 
Source of Entertainment. Recreations 
make a Part of our Life, and an eſſential 
Part, as thereby we recover the Vigour 
and Alertneſs neceſſary for the due Per- 
formance of our Duties. Now, of all Re- 
creations, the moſt natural, and likewiſe 


moſt univerſally within the Reach of every 


one, is an agreeable Converſation, whereby 
the Moments glide away with a ſweet 
Rapidity, and afterwards the Soul finds 
itfelt in a tranquil and even chearful Si- 
tuation. 

Is it thus that Men ſs and theſe 
Laws, as they are excellent, are they 
likewiſe religiouſly obſerved ? Alas, how 
neglected! and it is with a Heart: felt 
Grief that I am now going to ſpecify the 
principal Effects of this Neglect: 


Il, 
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1. Who minds Inſtructing himſelf in 

Company ? Scarce has Youth paſſed thoſe 


| firſt Years, conſecrated to Studies, and 


theſe generally forced, when it becomes 
impatient of the Yoke, and pants after 
Independency. It would be ſcandalous for 


a young Man, at the Period of his Teens, 


to ſeem ignorant of any thing: Accord- 


ingly, he is very careful to avoid any Air 
of Diffidence or Modeſty, which might 


raiſe a Suſpicion that there is yet ſomething 


in the World which he does not Know; 


with a peremptory Accent he conciſely 


8 determines whatever Topic is propoſed in 
# Converſation ; if the Talk be of a Perſon 
whom he may have ſeen once or twice, 
with two or three Strokes of his Pencil 
he immediately ſketches his Character, and 
no Appeal muſt lie from him. If the 


ueſtion turn on the Talents of an Au- 


thor and the Merit of a Work, imme- 
diately this ſupreme Tribunal pronounces 
Sentence, It is celeſtial, or it is execrable. 

This might be borne with, as only ridi- 
culous, were not Subjects of the greateſt 
Importance, of the moſt reſpectable Na- 


ture, treated with the ſame Levity, and de- 
cided with the like Preſumption: Is it to 


be thought, that he who brings ſuch a 
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Turn of Mind into Converſation, can re- 
ceive any Inſtruction? Whatever Addreſs, 
whatever Complacencies are made Uſe of, 
for bringing him to a Liking of thoſe Sub- 


jects which are moſt neceſſary to him, he, 


if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, ſcents 
them from afar, and rejects them with 
all the Scorn and Petulancy of Self- con- 
ceit. 

Age ripens us in many Articles: A young 
Man, when attained to Virility, is taken up 
with ſerious Schemes, with Meaſures for ſet- 
tling in the World ; is ſo altered as ſcarce 
to be known again. But Pertinacity, Con- 
ceit, and an Averſion to all Converſation 
merely inſtructive, grow on us with Years: 
The Reaſon is palpable ; they are Fruits of 
our Self-love, and Self- love is every Day 
ſtriking its Root deeper in us. On our 
Progreſs in the Courſe of Life, we are the 
more apt to think ourſelves above any Lel- 
ſons : Then how would he be looked on 
who ſhould ſhew even a Fondneſs for them? 
Perſons of an advanced Age eſpecially are 
ſtrange Creatures on this Head : You are 
for teaching me this at my Years! This is 
an Intrenchment where they ſtifly maintain 
their Ground; and all that the ſtrongeſt De- 
monſtrations of their Ignorance can get 
from them, is a Shrug. 

; mall J here deſcant on the Converſa- 
tions 


; - _ 
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tions of the Fair Sex, in- which they, eſ- 


pecially ſuch as ſtill aim at pleaſing, fur- 
niſh their Quota ? Are not they the very 


| Reverſe of every Thing relative to Science, 
| Knowledge, Improvement, and I had al- 
# moſt ſaid Reaſon, were I not afraid of giv- 
ing this Diſcourſe the leaſt Air of Satire? 


But, inſtead of ſuperfluouſly expatiating 


on this firſt Article, let me only take the 
| Liberty of referring the Reader to Expe- 
| rience. Go to the Places of Reſort, attend 


at the Scenes of Converſation ; then, if I 


may be allowed the Expreſſion, diſtil all 
| that has been ſaid there: And now ſhew 
| me any Thing ſolid or valuable which you 
have extracted from ſuch a Heap of Words. 
How many Perſons, at Court and in the 


City, are every Day in the ſame Company, 
make one in the ſame Aſſemblies, enter in- 


to Converſations without End, and, with 
| indefatigable Fluency, keep them up ſeve- 


ral Hours ? Yet, after all that Time, not 


a Sentence has come from them, either fit 
to nouriſh the Mind, or to give Satisfaction 
to the Heart. 1 


2. The Omiſſion of the ſecond Law of 


| Converſation, by which we are enjoined to 


make it a Band of Society, is ſtill much 
more dangerous; yet is it carried further. 
At this Idea what a ſudden Metamorpho- 


is preſents itſelf to my Eye! They whom 


I hear 
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I hear converſing are no longer Men ; they 
are furious Animals, barking, ſnarling, 
howling, on the Point of tearing one ano- 
ther to Pieces. That Blaſphemer — but 
no; I neither can, nor dare, utter the hor- 
rid Language which unworthy Mortals are 
continually venting, not only againſt their 
Fellows, but againſt God himſelf, before 
whom all Nature trembles. 

More gentle and ſofter Voices ſteal on 
my Ear; I perceive ſeveral Parties, ſeveral 
Sets of graceful Perſons met in Company 
together; they ſeem diſcourſing together 
without any turbulent Emotion, and even 
an Air of Joy enlivens every Face: III 
draw near and partake of the Delights which 

I conceive to attend their Colloquy. But, 
O venomous Delights! O perfidious and 
malignant Joy! it is at the Expence of 
their Neighbour that they are diverting 
themſelves with ſuch Complacency : De- 
traction is drawing Portraits, Calumny 
charges the moſt odious Colours on them, 
and every one is emulous to give his Stroke; 
ll ſo inchanting is this Paſtime, that they are 
0 never weary of it; and there is no Exemp- 
tion: The endearing Names of Friend and 
| Relation, the reſpectable Titles of Magi- 
218 ſtrate, Pontiff, or even of Sovereign, are no 
þ Security againſt this virulent Licentiouſ- 

| nes. As, in the Time of the ancient Pro- 
BY | 5 ſcriptions, 
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{criptions, the deareſt Friends were recipro- 


| cally given up to the abſolute Gratification 


of Revenge, a like Sacrifice is made in 
8 theſe Aſſemblies ; and he who ſhould offer 
a Word in Defence of the moſt exalted Me- 
rit, or of the pureſt Innocence, would on- 
iy render himſelf ridiculous. 

Hence Suſpicions and Animoſities, fo- 
| mented by Reports, in which the moſt 
| guilty generally take a Delight to be the 
| moſt forward: Hence in Society Rancour, 
| Confuſion, and eternal Diſcord. He who, 
at the Breaking-up of a Company where 


he has been careſſed and reſpected beyond 
any other, ſhould take it into his Head to 


| conceal himſelf for feaſting his Ears with 
his Panegyric, would infallibly be the Dupe 
of his Vanity, and his Curioſity would ter- 
minate in the moſt galling Shame and Mor- 
tification. e 

Again: How many Converſations, with- 
out any of theſe Faults, being begun and 
carried on with Decency, ſuddenly break 
out into Mockery, Wranglings, Invec- 
tives; and all by ſome unforeſeen Acci- 
dent, by the Haughtineſs, Aſperity, or Ob- 
| ſtinacy of one; which communicates the 
Flame to others? We love to contradict, 
and cannot bear Contradiction: And is 
any Thing more required to raiſe ſuch Tem- 
8 peſts, and ſometimes to ſuch a Height, that 


the 
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the Conſequences prove very melancholy ? 
Here, again, I appeal to Experience.— 
Let us, you will ſay, not concern our- 

ſelves in all theſe Altercations ; let us care- 
fully bar the Avenues of our Hearts againſt 
thoſe baſe and rancourous Inſinuations of 
the Tongue: And, ſince Inſtruction or 
F riendſhip is ſo difficult to be obtained 
through the Channel of Converſation, let 

us at leaſt amuſe ourſelves with it, as af. 
fording us an innocent Recreation. Plau- 
ſible but vain Expectation !— 

You would amuſe yourſelf in Aſſemblies, 
How is it poſſible! To make Uſe of an ener- 
getic Expreſſion : Diſguſt pours down in 
them. Do they not ſwarm with Originals, 
rendering them no leſs diſagreeable than 
walking amidſt Clouds of Inſects ? Theſe 
Originals, at firſt indeed, have ſomething 
riſible in them: In the firſt Moments of 0 
our ſurveying them we may, perhaps, feel 
ſome Pleaſure ; but, when we are to live 
with them, ſee them Day after Day, and 
perpetually go through the ſame Scenes, 
there is ſoon an End of this Kind of Plea- 
ſantry, and it is replaced by a very ſen- 
ſible Vexation. 

Shall I here deſcend to Particulars? Shall 
I exhibit the Politician, a Plague of the firſt 
Magnitude, who is inexhauſtible on the va- 
rious Situations of Affairs, the Intereſt of 

1 „ Princes, 
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Princes, the ſecret Negociations, of which 
we muſt not queſtion his having the Key ; 
and on the Iflue of the moſt critical E- 
vents, which, with an infallible Perſpica- 
city, he diſcerns through all the Darkneſs 
of Futurity, and the Intervention of fortui- 
tous Incidents : The Warrior, who, if he 
opens his Mouth, it mult be of Sieges, In- 
campments, and Battles : The Merchant, 
who talks himſelf out of Breath in acquaint- 
ing you with the State of Commerce and all 
its Appurtenances : The Man of Age, of 
whom there is no ridding yourſelf, till he 
has gone through the long-winded Narra- 
tive of all the Atchievements of his Youth : 
The Fortune-hunter, the Gameſter, the 
Sportſman, whoſe every Day is big with 
ſome Exploit or Diſaſter ? In fine, I muſt 
take off every Man with any inveterate 
Cuſtom or predominant Paſſion; and where 
are any others to be found ? = 
Without enlarging on theſe Characters, 
by which I might incur the Ridicule of that 
Tediouſneſs which I am expoſing, it is ſuf- 
ficient to point out the general Cauſe of all 
theſe Defects; and this is that Egotiſm, 
that eternal and invincible Humour of 
ſpeaking of ourſelves ; of what we have ſaid 
or done ; or, at leaſt, of what we are moſt 
expert at, or which gives us our Diſtinction. 


Nothing can be more humourous than 
the 


— . 
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the Converſations emaning from this Dif. 
poſition ; that a Perſon, attentively obſery- 
ing them, needs no better Comedy. Scarce 
are the firſt Words exchanged, but the two 
Interlocutors are ſeen ſtriving with Eager- 
neſs to bring themſelves on the Carpet. 


My Thoughts, ſays one, are ſo and fo; 


were it my Caſe, I would do this and that.“ 
The other, without ſo much as liſtening to 
the Scheme juſt mentioned, is ſure to an- 
ſwer, And I would go ſuch a Way to 
work.* Thus, each ſetting out from his 
own Overture, the Converſation 1s carried 
on alternately in the ſame Manner, without 


attending in the leaſt to what each other 


ſays ; only if one is poſſeſſed of a ſuperior 
 Glibneſs of Tongue, or ſtronger Lungs, he 


makes the Diſcourſe his own, whilſt the 
other has the Mortification of being redu- 


ced to the inferior Function of Hearer. 
Does the Diſcourſe turn on Facts? This 


makes no Difference; each Speaker ſtill 
makes himſelf the leading Character. I'II 


tell you an Adventure of mine;' or, I 
have ſeen or heard ſomething odd.“ Scarce 
is that over, and it is much if the Tale be 
not interrupted by the other's Impatience, 
but he pays the Relator in the ſame Coin, 
and runs on in a String of Anecdotes ſto- 
red up in his Memory; and it is well for 
him if, in a preſſing Exigency, rather gs 
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be at a Loſs, he has not Recourſe to In- 
vention : This would indeed be a ſtrange 
Scrupulouſneſs in a Prater. Are Taſte 
or Sentiments the Topic ? Each is for 
blurting out his own; which deſerves 
the Preference never comes into Conſide- 
ration. In the moſt intereſting, moſt ur- 
gent, moſt affecting Junctures, the Per- 
ſon whom you conſult, whoſe Aſſiſtance 
you requeſt, though your Safety depends 
on a few Minutes, is ſometimes known to 
loſe them in this futile and torturing Gar- 
rulity. He'll tell you what he would have 
done, had he been in your Caſe; he'll re- 
late thoſe Events of his Life which have 
an Affinity with your Situation; and it is 
with much Ado that you ſhall be able to 
bring him to your Scope. This 1s no Ex- 
aggeration; three Fourths of the Conver- 
lations are made up of theſe interrupted Sen- 
tences betwixt Perſons, each of which fol- 
lows his own Idea, and attends only to him- 
ſelf. How ſhould Diſſonances produce Har- 
mony | What Relief can ſuch Companies 
afford? There is, ſay you, the Pleaſure of 
ſpeaking of one's Self; true, but what be- 
comes of this Pleaſure, if ſuch it muſt be 
called, when no- body liſtens to you, and 
you are forced to hear others in their Turn 
talk of themſelves? Thus is the Neglect 


of 


1 
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of the third Law of Converſation but too 


plainly proved; and have fulfilled my Plan, 


One infallible Way of pleaſing in Com- 
pany ſhall cloſe my Diſcourſe ; this is, al- 
ways to come into Company with the con- 
ſtant Diſpoſition of ſeeming to take Part in, 
and be affected with whatever others tell 
you ; to hear their Narrative with an Air 
of Satisfaction adapted to the Subject, ne- 
ver interrupting them to talk of your dear 
ſelf. At coming into Company, or at the 
Beginning of a Converſation with a ſingle 
Perſon, I have ſometimes put on this Re- 
ſolution, and I never failed of my End. 
At taking my Leave, the Party expreſſed 
the greateſt Concern ; and, at the ſame 
Time, his Countenance flaſhed Rapture 
and Self-applauſe. So that whoever will 
keep in Mind this Maxim, may endear 
himſelf at very little Expence ; and, with- 
out intermixing a great Deal of Sprightl- 
neſs or Poignancy, ſhall be better liked than 
the moſt brilliant Wit and the moſt tran- 
ſcendent Genius. Yet I am very far from 
laying this down as a Precept ; for, beſides 
its not being altogether void of Diſſimula- 
tion and Meanneſs, to lay a perpetual Re- 
ſtraint on one's Self for thoſe who, inſtead 
of making Returns, will only abuſe it, is 
what we are by no Means obliged to. By 
acting ſuch a Part I ſhould, indeed, pleaſe 


in 
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in Company; but ſhould I be pleaſed with 
myſelf ? | 
It is only by the unanimous Concurrence 
of Perſons deſirous of mutual Inſtruction, 
ſcrupulous never to offend their Neighbour 
in their Talk, and intent on Pleaſing, that 
we can hope to ſee the Period of the Abu- 
ſes above deſcribed, and a general Confor- 
mity to theſe ſo very valuable Laws of Con- 
verſation. But I check this rapturous Idea. 
— This is a World where it will never be 
realiſed“. | 


* This was written in Pry//a; and the following 
Lines, proceeding from a ſimilar Spirit, in England; 
both unhappily ſhew that Mankind, eſpecially the 
Fair Sex, are every-where alike given up to Frivolity 
and Defamation : 


Hail, ever-pleaſing Solitude ! 

Companion of the Wiſe and Good ! 

But from whoſe holy, piercing Eye 

The Herd of Fools and Villains fly. 

Oh! how I love with thee to walk, 

And liſten to thy whiſper'd Talk ; 

Which Innocence and Truth imparts, 

And melts the moſt obdurate Hearts. 

A thouſand Shapes you wear with Eaſe, 
And till in ev'ry Shape you pleaſe : 

Now, rapp'd in ſome myſterious Dream, 

A lone Philoſopher you ſeem ; | 

Now quick from Hill to Vale you fly, 

And now you ſweep the vaulted Sky, 

And Nature triumphs in your Eye: | 
Thine is th' unbounded Breath of Morn, 

Juſt as the dew-bent Roſe is born; | 

| And, 
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And, while meridian Fervors beat, - 
Thine is the Woodland's dumb Retreat; 
But chief, when Ev'ning Scenes decay, 
And the faint Landſkip ſwims away, 
Thine is the doubtful dear Decline, 

And that beſt Hour of Mufing thine. 
Deſcending Angels bleſs thy Train, 

The Virtues of the Sage and Swain; 
Plain Innocence, in White array'd, 

And Contemplation rears the Head; 
Religion, with her awful Brow, 

And wrapp'd Urania waits on. you. 


| Oh! let me pom thy ſecret Cell, 
x And in thy deep Receſſes dwell ; 
For ever with thy Raptures fir'd, 
For ever from the World retir'd ; 
Nor by a Mortal ſeen, ſave he 
A Lycidas or Lycon be. | 
Doqlley's Collection. | 
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| | T has long ſince been evident to thoſe 


who are beſt acquainted with the true 
Value of Sciences, that the Know- 
ledge of Nature, and eſpecially the Part 
of this Knowledge called Natural Hiſtory, 


is to be ranked among the moſt noble and 


advantageous Sciences. It not only gives 
us an Inſight into Things of great Uſe to 
Society and Arts, but partly lays open to 
us the Laws of Nature, the Manner in 
which this vaſt Univerſe is governed; and 
permits us, in ſome Meaſure, to ſee thro? 
the Veil which conceals the Creator of ſo 
many Wonders. 

The Diſcoveries made, within a Century 
paſt, in this Science, by the Spirit of true 


Philoſophy, diffuſe ſuch glorious Lights, 
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96 On the Scale of Beings. 

as lead to diſcover, or to conjecture, what 
ſeems reſerved ſolely to the Author of Na- 
ture. 


Whether we ſurvey Nature in great, or 
deſcend to the minuteſt Details, till ſhall 


we always find, not only what will fill our 


Mind with Adrhiration but inſtruct us in 
the moſt important Truths *; an Obſer- 
vation I lately made from Lewenhoeck, has 
put me upon ſeveral Reflections, ſome of 
which are not unworthy of public Notice; 
the Obſervation is this: 

Lewenhoeck, that aſſiduous Naturaliſt, 


Vwas the firſt who diſcovered, that the whi- 
tiſn Subſtance, which gathers about our 


Teeth, ſwarms with Animalcula : This 
raiſed in me a Curioſity to verify his Aſſer- 
tion by my own Experience : To this Pur- 
poſe I made a Microſcope of only a Line, 
or the 48th of a French Inch Diameter; 
with it I examined the Matter which Foods 
leave about our Teeth, after all poſſible 


Care in CO them ; and I exactly fol- 


I cannot 

Where univerſal Love not of around, 
Suſtaining all yon Orbs and all their Suns, 
From ſeeming Evil ſtill educing Good, 
And better thence again, and better Rill, 
In infinite Progreſhon——But I loſe 
Myſelf in Him, in Light ineffable ! 

Come then, expreſſive Silence, muſe bis Praiſe. 

: 4 Thompſon. 
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a- | lowed Lewenhoeck's Proceſs. I not only 
found his Account to be true, and his 

or | Deſcription of theſe Animalcula perfect- 

all ly accurate, but, after many Experiments, 

ur 1 have ſeen into the Figure and Dimenfions 

in of the very Smalleſt ; the Body is roundiſh, 

r- with a very ſhort Tail, ſo that in Figure 

as they are not unlike Tadpoles, or new-born 

of Frogs; their Size is that of a Grain of che 

e; | ſmalleſt Gunpowder ; and, as my Micro- 
ſcope magnifies ſome Millions of Times, 

|, it is evident that, within the Space of the 

hi- Largeneſs of ſuch a Grain of Powder, there 

ur may be many Millions of theſe Animal- 

Us cula; an Aſſertion, which however in- 

er- Þ credible to the Bulk of Mankind, is de- 

ar- | monſtratively true. I now come to my 

ne, | Scope, which is, to ſhew the Ideas that 

r; | aroſe in my Mind on this Occaſion, my 

ds | Thoughts on the Works of Nature, and the 

ble moral Reflections with which they. were 

ol- followed. | | e 

JI no ſooner recall the Idea of theſe Ani- 

malcula, than .the amazing Multiplicity 
of the Works of Nature preſents itſelf to 
my Mind. I fee that Nature diver/ifies its 
Art in as many Ways, and diſplays it in as \ 
many Places as 1s poſſible. On reviewing the bl 
three Kingdoms of Nature, the Mineral, 

% | Vegetable, and Animal, what an incon- 

red ceivable Quantity of Creatures? How 

1 * many 
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many Hundreds and even Thouſands of 
Sorts. does the Mineral Kingdom »Hord, 
and all of a particular Figure and 8 


What a Diverſity of Stones, M ww 


Minerals? If we proceed to the Vahl 
Kingdom, our Admiration will be greatly 
increaſed. It is not above a Century ſince 


Botany has been ſtudied with any Applica- 


tion; yet haye we already a Deſcription of 


upwards of 30,000 different Species of 


Plants, and more come to Light every 
Day. Yet they who have but a Tincture of 
this Science, will make on Difficulty to grant 
that all the Plants within our Knowledge, 
very probably, are but a ſmall Part of thoſe 
in being. And what ſhall I ſay of animate 
Creatures ? The Enquiry made into them 
has little of that Labour and Attention 
which has been beſtowed on the Inveſtiga- 
tion of Plants: Yet here alſo is ſeen the 
wonderful Extent of Nature. At preſent 
ſome Thouſands of Species only of In- 
ſects are known, excluſiye of the innumer- 
able Animalcula not to be ſeen by an un- 
armed Eye. Who could, without Aſtoniſh- 
ment, behold the prodigious Number of. 
the Inhabitants of the Waters ? Beſides, 


it may well be judged, that what we 


know, is nothing in Compariſon of the 
Whole. What a Sight would that be of 


all the Iaſects hidden under Plants, living 
in 
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in Animals and other Things? And to 
what a Height would not our Aſtoniſn- 
ment riſe, were the Bottom of the Sea to be 
laid open to us? But what would it be 
were we tranſported to other Planets ? 
What ſhould we ſay of the numberleſs 
Places where Nature exhibits its Power 
and Skill? We can turn our Eyes no-where, 
but they meet Multitudes of animate Crea- 
tures. or Plants; and it may very well be 
thought that the Air is full of the former. 
At leaſt ſome Obſervations ſeem to put the 


Matter beyond Doubt. 


I next diſcover here, that Nature in the 
Jame Subjetts unites ſeveral Utilities, which, 
oat laſt, all terminate in the general Benefit. 
This Mouth which ſerves as a Paſſage to 
the Aliments by which our Body is nourtſh- 
ed, the Tongue which helps the Degluti- 
tion, are alſo employed in the Communi- 
cation of our Thoughts; they may like- 
wiſe be conſidered as an Ornament to * n 
Body; laſtly, they afford a Dwelling to 
Myriads of animate Creatures. This 79 
the Character of all the Works of Nature. 
As a natural Machine reſults from the 
Aſſemblage of a Multitude of other Ma- 
chines, the Number of which no Man is 
capable of determining; ſo the total Utili- 
ty of every Creature is compoſed of an 
8 of particular Uſes. . 

- A Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, I perceive that Nature diſtin- 
guiſhes its Works by Differences of very nar- 
row Limits. Such is the Nature of its 
Works, that their Perfections riſe almoſt 
in an imperceptible Gradation. We ſhall 
begin at the loweſt Stage ; and theſe un- 


| queſtionably are inanimate Things, as the 
Farth and the Stones. This Claſs admits 


of a Diviſion into an Infinity of Species; 
and the ſucceſſive Order, in which they 
follow each other, is ſuch, that the Dit- 
ferences betwixt the two Species in Con- 
tact are ſo minute, as frequently to per- 
plex Obſervation ; but the Perfection of 
theſe Beings riſes through a Progreſſion of 
innumerable Degrees, till, at length, inani- 
mate Creatures attain very near to the 
Perfection of the coarſeſt organiſed Bo- 
dies. If we conſider the regular Texture 
and Arrangement of Salts and Gems 
which form the principal Species of inani- 
mate Things; and we compare them with 
the loweſt Plants *; how ſmall the Dif- 
ference! In the Former the Structure is 
ſurpriſing, but without internal Motion or 
Life; whereas in the Latter we obſerve 
ſome Slight Trace of Motion, and the Li- 
mits, ſeparating the Mineral Kingdom from 
the Vegetable, cannot admit of a cloſer 
Contraction. 


* Litophytes: 


In 
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In examining the latter the like Order 
ars: The leaſt Plants ſeem to rife 
very little above the moſt perfect Gems, 
and this Perfection augments through ſe- 
veral thouſand Gradations, one Species 
differing very little from that immediately 
following or preceding it, ſo that, at length, 
the Perfection of Plants is carried to ſuch 
a Pitch as to appear equal to the leaſt of 
Animals. The Difference of Plants and 
Animals is this : The former are without 
Senſation and local Motion, whereas Ani- 
mals are endued with both theſe Attri- 
butes. Such then are the Limits placed 
betwixt Plants and Animals, but how near 
are they ! for ſome Plants have an Ap- 
pearance of Senſation F, and ſome Ani- 
mals ſeem inanimate. There are Animals 
which, by all preceding Ages, were taken 
for Plants, or even for Stones. 

In Animals, Perfection riſes through 
an infinite Series up to Man, whom Rea- 
ſon and Speech diſtinguiſh from Brutes. 
But are not theſe Limits likewiſe conti- 
guous ? On one Side we ſee Men with 
ſcarce a Glimmering of Reaſon ; and, on 
the other, Animals with all the Appear- 
ances of it. Thus every Genus grows up 
to Perfection ſo inſenſibly, that what di- 
ſtinguiſhes the immediately more Perfect 
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102 On the Scale of Beings. 
from the leſs Perfect, is ſcarce perceivable. 
It is even to be preſumed that theſe Li- 


mits, however intricate they appear to us, 


again decreaſe likewiſe infinitely through 
innumerable Creatures of ſeveral Thou- 
fands of other Worlds. Thus it is that 
Nature points out to us Infinitude, as the 
diſtinctive Character of its adorable Au- 
thor. | 

From viſible Things let us proceed to in- 
viſible: We have ſeen the Conſtitution of 


the viſible Objects on this Earth, and the 


incredible Diverſity in the Scale of Crea- 
tures, from the leaſt, up to Man, the Colo- 


phon. Let us at preſent take Wing, and 


loſe ourſelves in the Abyſs of the infinite 


Diſtance betw-ixt us and the ſupreme Being. 


O the Glory and Perfection which opens 
to our Minds! A new inviſible World, eve- 
ry-where glittering with the Effulgency of 
numberleſs Legions of different Spirits, 
whoſe Perfection utterly eclipſes that of eve- 
ry Species of terreſtrial Things. All the 
Splendor, all the Magnificence, all the Per- 
tection of our World, in Compariſon of 
this inviſible World, is but as a Drop of 


Water compared to the Ocean. 


Mankind is not the firſt Eſſay of Na- 
ture; it had before tried its Skill on an 
Infinitude of other Creatures; but neither 
are we its utmoſt Effort, for Nature al- 
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ways carties its Operations as far as they 


can go, and leaves no Degree vacant. 
What an innumerable Multitude mult there 
be of glorious Creatures, ſuperior to us in 


Perfection! Betwixt us and Infinity the 


Space is infinitely large; Thought, more 


rapid than Time, Sound, or Light, can- 
not pervade the Diſtance ; it is bewildered 


before coming in Sight of the Limits, 
Is this immenſe Extent to be thought 


void ? Is there nothing to fill it? Yes : As, 
among Men, there are other Conditions 
beſides the King and the Beggar; and, 


among Animals, other Species beſides 
Lions and Worms; ſo intelligent Crea- 
tures are not limited to Angels and weak 
Men. Every Part is occupied; the Whole 


full of Spirits; thoſe of the loweſt Order 


differ but very little from us, and thoſe of 
the moſt exalted Rank approach as near 
to the Infinite, as the Creature can to the 
Creator. In the intermediate Space are 
innumerable Claſſes of theſe ſuperior Na- 
tures, all in an inſenſible Gradation aſcend- 
ing towards Perfection: 


See, through this Air, this Ocean, and this 


r | 
All Matter quick, and burſting into Birth. 


F4 * a 
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Above, how high progreſſive Life may ga! 

Around how wide, how deep extend be- 
low! 

Vaſt Chain of Being | which from God 
began, 

Nature's Ethereal, Human, Angel, Man, 

Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, Inſect! What no Eye 
can ke, 

No Glaſs can reach ! from teat to Thee, 

From Thee to nothing! on ſuperior Pow'rs 

Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours: 

Or in the full Creation leave a Void, 

Where, one Step broken, the great Scale's 
deſtroy'd. 

From Nature's Chain, whatever Link you 

ſtrike, 

Tenth, 0 ten- thouſandth, breaks the Chain 

One. ©” 


Theſe Millions of ſuperior Spirits I re- 
preſent to myſelf, as ſeveral hundred Thou- 
ſands of Societies, all having the ſame 
End, the Creator's Glory, and their own 
mutual Happineſs. This 1s alſo the Deſti- 
nation of us Men. But how great are 


their Advantages above ours! Of what 


Prerogatives are not thoſe excellent Spirits 
poſſeſſed, which our Rank, in the Scale 
of Beings, would not permit Nature to 
beſtow on us; and to us it has given many 
Things with-held from Animals. as on 

thoſe 
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thoſe Spirits it has conferred Gifts, of 


which we are deprived ; they ſurpaſs us in 
Knowledge, Underſtanding; and Penetra- 
tion. Our Body has five Senſes, which 
convey to it the Perception of external Ob- 
jects; whereas they poſſibly have twice or 
thrice as many, or at leaſt theirs are more 
quick, ſtronger, and more exquiſite. Thoſe 
inconceivable Properties of an Infinitude 
of curve Lines, to the Diſcovery of which 
the moſt ſagacicus Geniuſes among us at- 
tain only through tedious Calculations and 
intenſe Application, ſuperior Intelligences 
ſee into them without any Chain of Rea- 
ſoning. How immenſe then muſt be the 
aggregate Treaſures of their Knowledge 
and Wiſdom ?' 

Wiſdom: is the Pon of Virtue. 
What then ſhall we think of the Virtue of 
thoſe Beings, which ſo greatly ſurpaſs us 
in Wiſdom? Select the moſt tranſcendent 
Actions of Men, they are but Puerilities 
to thoſe Intelligences. Could we come at 
the Knowledge of their Annals, what a- 
mazing Actions would they preſent to us ? 
How would the Glory of our Heroes be 
obſcured 2? But here I muſt hold the 
principal Advantages in which the Spirits 
of the firſt Order excel us, are unqueſtion- 


_T beyond _y Conjecture of the human 
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Mind; we having nothing here below to 
to guide us by Way of Analogy. 


Let us now return to ourſelves, and ſee 
what Utility we may draw from this Me- 


ditation. 


When I repreſent to myſelf the almoſt 


infinite Scale of ſuperior Intelligences, ſuch 


ſublime Conceptions of the Majeſty and 


Greatneſs of God riſe in me, that my Un- 


derſtanding is abſorbed in them. A Hoſt 


of ſo many Millions of Spirits, of which 
the leaſt is far ſuperior to whatever Men 
can conceive of moſt Excellent; ſuch an 


Idea! How great muſt be that Spirit which 
has made them all, and endowed them 


with ſuch Perfections! The Grandeur of 
that Monarch before whom an innumer- 


able Number of moſt excellent Spirits 
proftrate themſelves with the moſt pro- 


found Reſpect, celebrating his Praiſes, and 
offering up their Supplications! I feet 
myſelf animated with an ardent Deſire of 


imitating thoſe perfect Spirits in their re- 
verential Adorations of ſo great a Maſter; 
I eſteem it my ſupreme Good to be in Fel- 
lowſhip with them. It is, unqueſtionably, 
a great Honour for Men, that the ſupreme 
Being has not limited the Adoration of 
him to thoſe celeftial Hoſts, ſo excellent in 
Compariſon of us; but that in the like 


0 
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ſo weak and of ſo low an Order. Nor is 


it only thoſe Beings of the firſt Order, in 


whoſe ſuperior Virtues he takes his whole 
Delight, and whom alone he deigns to ho- 


nour with his Communion; 1, myſelf, 


a mean Creature, ſhall enjoy this Preroga- 


tive; 1, myſelf, a weak Mortal, may be 
an Object in which the King of Ages will 
delight; he alſo condeſcends to invite me 
to commune with him; he allows me to 
call him my Father; this Character he alſo 
makes good by delivering me from all the 


Dangers to which I am expoſed. He has, 
even from Eternity, had Thoughts of me: 
Lord, what is Man, that thou art thus mind- 


ful of him, and the Son' of Man, that thou 


takeſt fo much Care of him? Was not thy 
Bounty ſufficiently diſplayed in the Crea- 
tion of ſo many Millions of glorious Spi- 


rits? Could a Species, ſo much inferior as 


ours, be judged worthy of being the Ob- 


ject of thy Love? Such Goodneſs aſſures. 


me, that my Homages, though weak and 
defectuous, will be acceptable to thee. 
O that herein I may imitate my Creator, 


and love all Creatures however inferior. 


How little Cauſe have T to exalt myſelf 
above others, and whence can I derive 


Motives for Pride? Heretofore I uſed to 


conceit myſelf one of the moſt excellent 
of God's Creatures, but I now perceive 
F how 
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how great my Deluſion was. I find my- 


ſelf towards the loweſt Part of the Scale, 
and all I can boaſt of is, that I have a 
ſmall Pre-eminence above irrational Crea- 
tures; and this 1s not always ſo, there be- 
ing many Things in which they poſſeſs Ad- 


vantages which I have not. On the con- 


trary, I fee above me a Multitude of ſu- 


perior Intelligences. Were I the greateſt 


among Men, I could not come in to an 
Compariſon with them. I now deteſt Pride, 


as the Product of Ignorance; and I deplore 


the Miſeries of thoſe who are ſwayed by 
this Folly, Formerly, when I was in any 


Mant, I thought that all Nature ought to 


be put in Motion for relieving me; but 
now, with an humble Gratitude, I ſtand 
amazed that God has done ſo much for me. 
Muſt the beautiful Order of Nature be 1n- 
terrupted ? And for whom ? For thee, poor 
Worm ? Q Folly, O Pride, O Guilt! 


formerly in ſurveying the Magnificence 


of the vaulted Firmament, the various 
Products of Nature, ridiculouſly vain, I 
uſed to ſay to myſelf, Thou muſt be ſome- 
thing greatly diſtinguiſhed, ſince all theſe 
Objects have been made for thy Uſe and 
Entertainment. 


For 
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For me kind Nature wakes her genial Pow'r, 


Suckles each Herb, and ſpreads out ev'ry 
Flow'r; 


Annual for me the Grape, the Roſe, renew 


The Juice nectareous and the balmy Dew. 


For me the Mine- a thouſand Treaſures 


brings, 
For me Health guſhes from a thouſand 
Springs; 
Seas roll to waft me, Suns to light me riſe, 


My Footſtool Earth, my Canopy the . 


All Nature is deſtined to thy Service; I 
am, continued I, in my ſottiſh Ignorance 
I am the only Being for whoſe Satisfaction 
the Almighty has conſtructed the Edifice 
of the Univerſe, and has eſtabliſhed the Or- 
der moſt tending to my Welfare and De- 
light: Whereas now I am certain that it 
is but one of the loweſt Ranks which I hold 
among an innumerable Multitude of Crea- 
tures, for whoſe Uſe and Delight this 
World has been created ; and, poſlibly, 


had the whole Race of Mankind been left 


out of the Creation, in the preſent State of 


Things, it would make but little Diffe- 


rence. This Meditation lowers me and 
mortifies my Pride. 

But I pals to another, pregnant with the 
moſt noble Conſolations, and which kindles 


in me the Deſire of true and ſolid Glory. 
It 
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It is this: Theſe innumerable Societies of 
perfect Intelligences will perhaps * one Day 
be, as it were, melted down, and united 


into one ſingle Society, of which God will 


be the Head, and I ſhall have the Happi- 
neſs to be a Member; therefore will 1 
devote all my Cares to a ſuitable Prepara- 
tion for ſuch glorious Company: It is too 


fublime and too pure for me; and, I bein 
too polluted and too wretched for it, God 


has firſt placed me here below, and given 
me the Time of this Life for a Trial and 
Preparation. Had he, in the Infancy of 
my Origin, raiſed me to that exalted State 
Jam deſigned for, the Glories of it would 
have overcome me, I ſhould have been in- 
capable of reliſhing its Excellency, and been 
diſpleaſed with my Inferiority. But of 
what Nature are the Means which I am to 
make Uſe of in fuch Preparations ? It can 
be only in labouring more and more to ac- 
quire the Qualities and improve the Per- 
fections in which the fuperior Intelligences 
ſurpaſs me: This then, whilft my Creator 


is pleaſed to continue me in this probatory 


State, fhall be my ſole Occupation; I will 
be continually enlarging the Boundaries of 
my Intellects and Knowledge, but ſo, that 


* This perhaps is only the Voice of mere unafſiſted 


Reaſon; for Revelation gives us a full Certainty of 


our glorious Hope, Ep5. i. 10. 
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my Virtue ſhall Keep Pace and go Hand 


in Hand with my Acquiſitions. 
I hope for Excuſe from the philoſophic 


Reader, that I conclude this Eflay with the 


following Extract from Mr. Locke : 


«© That there ſhould be more Species of 


e intelligent Creatures above us, than there 
« are of ſenſible and material below us, is 
«© probable to me from hence, that, in all 
„ the viſible corporeal World, we ſee no 
„ Chaſms or no Gaps. All quite down 
from us the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and 
e a continued Series of Things that, imeach 
e other Remove, differ very little one from 
ce the other. There are Fiſhes that have 
% Wings, and are not Strangers to the airy 
„ Region; and there are fome Birds that 
« areInhabitants of the Water, whoſe Blood 
« js cold as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh ſo like 
in Taſte, that the Scrupulous are allow- 
ed them on Fiſh-Days. There are Ani- 
% mals ſo near of Kin both to Birds and 
4 Beaſts, that they are in the Middle be- 
*« tween both: Amphibious Animals link 
ce theterreſtrial and aquatic together; Seals 
« live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoifes 
© have the warm Blood and Entrails of a 
«<< Hog; not to mention what is common- 


<« ly reported of Mermaids or Sea-Men. 


4 There are ſome Brutes that ſeem to have 
<< as much Knowledge and Reaſon as ſome 
„ that 
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that are called Men; and the animal and 
cc vegetable Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, 
c that, if you will take the loweſt of one 
„ and the higheſt of the other, there will 
ce ſcarce be perceived any great Difference 
„„ between them; and ſo on, till we come 
ce to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical 
« Parts of Matter, we ſhall find, every- 
« where, that the ſeveral Species are link- 
« ed together, and differ but in almoſt in- 
c ſenſible Degrees. And, when we con- 
« fider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of 
« the Maker, we have Reaſon to think 
that it is ſuitable to the magnificent Har- 
* mony of the Univerſe, and the great De- 
« ſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Archi- 
<« tect, that the Species of Creatures ſhould 
« alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward 
« from us toward his infinite Perfection; 
&« ſo we ſee they gradually deſcend from us 


„ downward : Which, if it be probable, we 


% have Reaſon then to be perſuaded, that 
„there are far more Species of Creatures 
« above us than there are beneath; we be- 
ing, in Degrees of Perfection, much more 
<« remote from the infinite Being of God, 


& than we are from the loweſt State of Be- 


ing, and that which approaches neareſt 
« to nothing. And yet of all thoſe diſtinct 

Species we have no clear diſtinct Ideas. 
In this Syſtem of Being, there is no 
e Creature 
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« Creature ſo wonderful in its Nature, and 
„ which ſo much deſerves our particular 


« Attention, as Man, who fills up the mid- 
dle Space between the animal and intel- 
<« lectual Nature, the viſible and inviſible 
« World; and is that Link in the Chain 
f Beings which has been often termed 
&« the Nexus utriuſque Mundi. So. that he 
« who, in one Refpe&, is aſſociated with 
« Angels and Archangels, may look upon 
a Being of infinite Perfection as his Fa- 
« ther, and the higheſt Order of Spirits as 
« his Brethren ; may, in another Reſpect, 
“ fay to Corruption, Thou art my Father; 
and to the Worm, Thou art my Mother 
and my: Siſter. 
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ON THE 
ORDER 
„ : 


NATURE 


HE preſent Seaſon (Spring) im- 
parts a real Satisfaction to thoſe 
who delight in viewing the Works 

of Nature. You, my dear Friend, are in- 
cloſed within the Walls of a City, amidſt 
the Buſtle and Tumult of a People ever in 
Motion; and a thouſand Occupations, un- 
known to the rural World, deny you the 
Leiſure of taſting the Delights of a Spring 
ſcarce perceivable within the Circuit of your 
Walls. I, on the contrary, enjoy that Hap- 
pineſs, ſo little valued, of ſurveying all the 
Beauties which Nature diſplays in our 
Fields: A Happineſs, however, to which 
the general Objects of Man's Purſuits are 
not comparable. Does not our tender Friend- 
ſhip require that I ſhould make you a Par- 
taker of them ? You are not one of _ 

who 


1 
— 
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who have no Taſte for theſe Pleaſures, and 
who look upon them as utterly inſipid: 1 
am perſuaded, did the important Concerns 
of your Employment allow of it, you would 
gladly give Jourſelf up to them along 
with me. 

I intend, therefore, to lay before you 
ſome Conſiderations which diffuſe a Joy 
through my whole Frame, every Time Na- 
ture exhibits to me the admirable Order of 
all its Operations; and, for the preſent 
Subject, ſhall make Choice of the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom, which is ſo extenſive and no 
leſs magnificent. 

If, for our joint Happineſs, you were at 


preſent here, you would ſee how all the 


Plants, each in the Order aſſigned to it, un- 
fold their Bloſſoms and Flowers, and make 
all the Preparatives neceſſary for the happy 
Production of the Fruit they are to yield: 

Every Thing here is wonderful; every 
Thing declares a perfect Wiſdom and infi- 

nite Skill to have ſuperintended in its Fi- 
gure, Texture, and Diſpoſition. But no- 
thing tends more to excite in me thoſe mo- 
ral Reflections, ſo much your Favourites, 
as the beautiful Order obſerved by Nature 
with regard to the Time when it imparts 
to Plants the Means of Fecundity and Par- 
turition. As anciently, when the Waters 


of the Deluge were * off from the 1 
0 
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of the deſolated World, the Animals came 
out of Noa#'s Ark in Pairs for re-peopling 
the Earth; ſo Nature cauſes the Plants to 
re- appear on the Face of the Earth ſucceſ. 
fively, after the Kind of Deſtruction which 
it had undergone from the Rigours of Win- 
ter. From the Beginning to the End of 
the Year, one Kind of Plants treads cloſe 
on the Heels of that which preceded it, and, 
in its Turn, contributes to the Imbelliſh- 
ment of this immenſe Theatre. Before the 
firſt Species has, as I may ſay, quitted the 
nuptial Bed“, a ſecond already makes its 
Appearance; this is relieved by a third, 
and fo on, according to its Order. Whilſt 
ſome are already able to ſuckle and nouriſh 
their Fruit and bring it to Maturity, others 
are excited to Motion for preparing their 
Fruit againſt the Time when that of their 
Predeceſſors ſhall be completed. 

Thus, throughout the whole Courſe of 
the Year, Nature furniſhes us with Herbs, 
Flowers, and Fruits; no Day is without 
its Works; the Plants continually experi- 
ence its benign Care; before bringing ſome 
to their utmoſt Perfection, it takes others 
by the Hand, and makes the neceſſary Diſ- 
poſitions for leading them to the ſame End. 
Even in the Midſt of dreary Winter it is 


* This Allegory alludes to the new Diſcoveries | 


concerning the Sexes and Generation of Plants, 
. not. 
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not inactive : In the Foreſt's gloomy Shade 


it lays out a Garden, in which the ſubter- 
raneous Inhabitants of the Earth wanton in 


Affluence and Delight“. Is my Friend for 
diſcovering why Nature proceeds thus 
throughout the whole Year ? Only refle& 
on the Utility reſulting from this perpetual ' 
Action; when you are come to a Senſe of 
it, the Creator's Views, you may be ſure, 
are not hid from you. The Vegetable 
Kingdom ſerves for the Uſe of Men and 
Animals: The former, beſides Nouriſh- 
ment, derive Pleaſure from it ; the others 
only ſubſiſt on it; there is the whole Myſ- 
tery. Lay down this as a Principle, and 
you will be able to account for what I have 
ſaid concerning the inceſſant Continuity of 
Nature's Operations. However, I do not 
ſpeak of the phyſical Reaſons; I do not pre- 
tend to unfold to you the efficient Cauſe 
whereby Trees are brought to the complete 
Ripeneſs of their Fruits, and ſome ſooner, 
others later : This would unqueſtionably be 
a noble Diſcovery, but it in no Wile relates 
to my preſent Scope; what I limit my In- 
quiry to 1s the final Cauſes. The Creator, 
in his great Goodneſs, intended for Man 
Nouriſhment, and in it a Source of Plea- 


. Many InſeQs live on Moſs and other Winter 
Plants, Here let it be curſorily obſerved, that we are 
acquainted with above 300 different Kinds of ” oſs. 
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ſare ; and therefore eſtabliſhed that Nature 
ſhould not bring forth all the Plants at 
once, but ſucceſſively, as otherwiſe his Views 
would not have been anſwered, How could 
Men have Time for gathering in all their 
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| ſeveral. Proviſions, had the Fruits of the 
| Earth all ripened at the ſame Time ? How 
| could the Products have been preſerved, 


the Exquiſiteneſs of many decaying by 
keeping; and ſome fit only for immediate 
Uſe? And thus what would become of the 
Pleaſure which we feel in the Expectation 
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ip] of them, and much more from their deli- 
1 cious Taſte? Cherries, and other Summer 
[i Fruits, in the Winter would pleaſe but lit- 
[ 4 tle; and Wine, the moderate Uſe of which 


is ſo tranſcendently beneficial, would it not 
ſoon contract a Tartneſs, and this degene- 
rate into Acidity, did the Grapes, which 
yield this precious Liquor, ripen during 
the Heats of Summer? What: would be- 
come of ſo many Millions of poor Animals, 
likewiſe the Objects of the Creator's conde- 
ſcending Tenderneſs? How would they ſhift 
for themſelves, were all Fruits to come at 
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21 the ſame Time ? Very many Kinds: feed 
WH only on Bloſſoms and Flowers, and whence 
1 could they procure a Subſiſtence, if Flow- 
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ers and Bloſſoms were to be found only for 
a Month or two? Could they lay up Stores 
ſufficient for the Remainder of the Year ? 
3 5 
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Moſt Inſects, indeed, ſtand in Need of no 


Aliments during the Winter; and the 
Structure of their Body is ſuch, that in 


the Seaſon, when it would be impoſſible 


for them to find Nouriſhment, they are 
plunged in a deep Sleep, and all their Ne- 
ceſlities ſuſpended; But, in Summer, this 


cannot take Place, and the Approach of 


Heat awakens all thoſe Animals from their 
Lethargy. Thus it is evident, that any 
other Diſpoſition of Nature would bring 
extreme Inconveniencies on Men and Beaſts, 


and even be attended with the Extinction 


of numberleſs Species. So that we are 


warranted to ſay, The Nouriſument of Men 
and Animals is the capital Reaſon; for- which. 


the Creator has implanted in Nature à con- 
tinuous Action for the Production of Plants. 


If we now paſs to the Pleaſure of Sight 


and Smell, with which the Creator intended 
Nature ſhould feaſt Mankind, freſh Rea- 
ſons appear- for Arrangements like thoſe 
we obſerved. All Flowers were not only 
to appear in their greateſt Beauty, but this 
Sight was. to be continued throughout the 


whole Courſe of the Year, that this Re- 


gale might not be the tranſitory. Enjoy- 
ment of a few Months. In Spring, wherever 


Man directs his Steps, ſurveying the vari- 


ous Preparatives which the munificent 


Creator has made for his Support and En- 
| tertainment, 
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tertainment, he beholds the Flowers in all 
their Pomp, and more ſplendid than an 
Eaſtern Sultan. In Summer, when Man's 
Attention is chiefly turned towards the Seeds, 
a thouſand beautiful Flowers riſe and diſ- 
play themſelves for his Entertainment; 

one Species ſucceeds another, each accord- 


ing to its Order, and as far as the Con- 


ception of Man can reach. When the 
Winter's Rigours confine us to our 
* Houſes, that, by the diſagreeable Sen- 
ſations of them, the vernal Beauties may 
make a more gladdening Impreſſion on us; 
yet this Seaſon is not without Products, 
which, if of a leſs gay Appearance, are not 
without Uſe. Thus, my dear Friend, here 
is another Proof that the Delight of Man 
is one of the Ends intended by God, in the 
9 of Nature's progreſſive Order. 

Such is the Law by which the Creator 


. Now, all amid the Rigours of the Year, 
In the wild Depth of Winter, while, without, 
'The ceaſeleſs Winds blow Ice ; be my Retreat, 
Between the groaning Foreſt and the Shore, 

Heat by the boundleſs Multitude of Waves, 
A rural, ſhelter'd, ſolitary, Scene; 

Where ruddy Fire and beaming Tapers join, 
To chear the Gloom. There ſtudious let me ſit, 
And hold high Converſe with the mighty Dead, 
Sages of ancient Time, as God's rever'd, 

As Gods beneficent, who bleſs'd Mankind 

With Arts, and ys and humanis'd a World. 
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has ordered the whole Arrangement of Na- 


ture. Every Thing concurs, and concurs 
in the utmoſt Poſſibility, for procuring 
Nouriſhment to Men and Animals; and 
further for opening to the former an in- 
ceſſant Source of Delights. It is by this Law 
that certain Plants ſhoot forth their Bloſ- 
ſoms in Spring, others in Summer, others 
not till Autumn, and ſome even bloom 
in Winter. It is this Law which has aſ- 
ſigned to each the Time of its Appear- 
ance, when it is moſt uſeful. On this Ac- 
count, ſome are as it were buried, whilſt 
others ſhine in the full Diſplay of all their 
Luſtre. See how one ſingle Law has at 
once regulated ſo many different Things 
The ſame Reaſon, which introduces Part of 
the Plants in Spring, defers the others til! 


Autumn ; ſo many Thouſands of Plants are 


ſubjected to one and the ſame Law! Where- 
ever we ſee a Diſpoſition according to uni- 
form Rules, it expreſſes the Idea of Or- 
der; and we call confuſed, that, of which 
one Part lies here, and another there, with- 
out any general Rule determining the ſe- 
veral Poſitions. Now, as in the Creator's 
valt Garden, all Things are manifeſtly re- 
gulated by one and the ſame Law, may 
we not truly ſay, That every Thing there is 
in the beſt Order, as LOR Thing appears in 
ts moſt proper Time? 5 

| Let 
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Let us, my dear Friend, reflect a little 
on this Propoſition, and improve it to a 
GR for ſome moral Reflections, 
Order is Heaven's great Law. 
Could there, indeed, be any other Law 


becoming the ſupreme Eſſence, than Or- 


der, which makes known in God a neceſ- 


ſary Immutability ? Order, which all in- 


telligent Creatures are ſa much delighted 
with! Order, whence all Beauty derives its 
Origin ! Order, by which alone a Thing 
can attain its Ends! Accordingly, this 
Order is the Law which the Creator pre- 
{ſcribes to himſelf in all his Works; and 
this it is which renders them ſo beautiful, 
and ſo perfect. From this Rule. the im- 
mutable Being never deviates : It is not 


the Plants alone which call on us to admire 


it. Equally manifeſt is it in all the Al- 
mighty's Works. In effect, what an ad- 
mirable Order reigns throughout the whole 
Edifice of the Univerſe, and in each of 
its Parts? All the Planets, Do not they 
move, according to the ſame Law? Is it 
not that which retains each in its reſpective 
Orbit? All the minute Ducts and Veſſels 
of the human Body, Do not they depend 
on one common. Rule? Caſt your Eyes 
abour, or take, without Choice, _ firſt of 


the Creator” s Works, which ſhall come to 
: 0" J 
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Hand ; inſpe& its Diſpoſition, inveſtigate 
its Figure and Conſtitution by the niceſt 


Rules of Art, you will find Order every- 


where, and only Order. Thus * Order 
alone pleaſes the ſupreme Being. And, 


having made us according to his Image, he 


alſo implanted in us the Love of Order. 
Wherever we lee Order, we cannot but be 
pleaſed with it, though not knowing why 
and how. It is a Conſequence of the Na- 
ture of our Souls. 

And wherefore has God implanted i in 
us this Love of Order? Why has he ſo 
clearly laid before our Eyes the Order 
which reigns throughout his Works ? Un- 
queſtionably it is his Pleaſure that we 
ſhould reſemble him in this Reſpect, that 
we ſhould regulate . our Life by an inva- 
riable Order, and that our Actions herein 
ſhould. foHow the Model of his Works, 
And, indeed, the Order, the conſtant Uni- 
formity, the Immutability of our Actions, 
is the ſure and only Way of Pleaſing God, 
and reſembling Him. | 
Hence, my worthy Friend, let us Ye 
a conſtant Rule for ourſelves; let us walk 
in Order; thereby we ſhall obtain the Ap- 


probation of all intelligent Beings. This 


* 8 propoſiti virum 
Illum adſeribi quietis 

Ordinibus patiar Deorum. 0 
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is great; but, what is infinitely more ſo, we 

ſhall render ourſelves agreeable to God 

himſelf; for, wherever there is Intelligence, 

there alſo is the Love of Order. Let us 

deteſt the fluctuating and irregular Life 

of Sinners. Infinitely remote from the 
glorious Imitation of the Creator, in ſome 

Meaſure too baſe for the Perception and 

Love of Order, either they have no Rule, 
and are driven as the Wind and Weather 
j carry them, without knowing what they do, 
{ and why they do it; or they follow the 
| Impulie of their brutal Inclinations, which : 
| are continually varying like a Ship with- | 
1 out Maſt or Rudder, toſſed by the Tem- 
peſt, till it ſinks, or is daſhed to Pieces, 
They, who, in their own Actions, lay down 
1 no Law to themſelves, are the firſt, who 
| with foul Inſolence dare, on the leaſt ap- 
parent Diſorder, cenſure the Works of the 
N Creator. What they condemn in the ſu— 
| preme Being, they make a Glory of to 
themſelves, in whom the ſlighteſt Accident 
will produce a total Diforder. What a 
dreadful Confuſion is ſeen in Perſons of 
this Character! What Averſion, what 
Diſlike muſt the Sight of their Enormi- 
ties create in the excellent Intelligences, 
{ who are Witneſſes of it; but eſpecially 
W how muſt it diſpleaſe the Author of Order, 
1 WhO 
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who can love only what is according to 
Order ? | 
This Incogitancy, this Irregularity, are 
ſuperlatively repugnant to the Nature of an 
Intelligence. Do we ſay : When ſhall we 
be able to direct our Imitation by the moſt 
perfect Pattern, by the infinite Being, who 
has made us in his Likeneſs? Let us, pre- 
ferably to every Thing elſe, ſeek the fun- 
damental Rule, by which the Order of all 
our Actions is to be regulated. The fun- 
damental Rule, which determines the Or- 
der and Succeſſion of Plants, we have ſeen. 
to be Utility, with Regard to Man and 
Animals. This is the univerſal End; this 
then is the fundamental Rule which we 
ſhould apply to the Order of our Actions 
and Conduct. It is by this that we are 
to open our Mouth, when we are for 
Speaking; and this is to keep it ſhut, when 
Silence is beſt ; whatever we do, and what- 
ever we do not, is to be done, in Conſe- 
quence of this Rule. In a Word, by a 
conſtant Attention to it, we ſhall intro- 
duce into our Words, Deportment and Acti- 
ons, that beautiful Order ſo much admired. 
in the Works of Nature. As there is no- 
thing in the vegetable Kingdom, which 
this Rule does not account for; ſo in our 
Life there will not be a ſingle Step or Pro- 
| I, cedure,, 
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cedure, which is not juſtifiable from the 
fame Principle. 
Oh the Preference of ſuch a Life of 
Order and Beauty to the Life of thoſe diſ- 
orderly Perſons, whoſe Actions are with- 
out any Connection, any Analogy, any 
fixed Principle ! as far does it ſurpaſs the 
general Chaos of Actions, as a good Watch, 
whoſe Wheels are all moved by one ſingle 
Spring, ſurpaſſes a Number of Wheels 
confuſedly heaped together, each with its 


particular Motion, and nothing reſulting 


trom their united Motions. 

Therefore, my dear Friend, let us allow 
ourſelves no Reſt, till we have reduced our 
Actions to Order. This, indeed, at firſt, 
requires perſeverant of Reflection and 
Selt-denial ; but when we have once 
brought Things into the right Courſe, 
and ſet them a going, nothing is more 
eaſy than to hold on: Let others be taken 


up with the Schemes of Curioſity, Ava- 


rice, and Ambition ; to us, this ſhall be 
the only Scope to which we will direct our 
Actions. As, in a ſtately Edifice, it is not 
only the Columns, the Jaums, the large 


Corner- ſtones which are diſpoſed accord- 
ing to the general Rules of Beauty and 


Laſtingneſs; fo we likewiſe are to determine 
our ſmalleſt Actions, as Eating, Drinking, 


Sleeping, TONY to the general Rule of 
Order. 
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Order. What an admirable Edifice would 
not at length reſult from ſuch Arrange- 
ment? What a Self-complacency would 
ariſe in us at beholding this moral Order ? 

One Word more, my Friend; you know 
how often we have diſcourſed together 
on the Analogy and Symmetry of Nature, 
in all its Works. Here we may apply 
this Rule of Analogy ; if there be ſuch a 

beautiful Order in the Vegetable Kingdom, 
there muſt be the like in the Animal, in all 
Nature, and even in the Kingdom of Spi- 
rits. It is one Being who has made all: 
This Being regulates itſelf only by one 
Rule; therefore, as, by Reaſon of Order, 
all Plants do not appear at the ſame Time, 
are not equally laſting, nor of the ſame Big- 
neſs: We are to think, that it is the ſame, 
not only in the Animal, but in the ſpiri- 
tual World, all the Beings compoſing theſe 
Claſſes cannot be equal. Some have more 
Strength, Underſtanding, and Capacity, 
than others ; this throws a great Light on 
the Order of the Univerſe, with Reſpect to 
the different States of Men. They neither 
can, nor ought to have all a Parity of Art | 
and Genius, Skill and Power. Order 1 
places one higher, another lower, a third | 
in the Middle, in the ſame Manner as we 81 

obſerve in the Corporeal World ; and | 
far is this from giving Room for charging 0 
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the Government of the World with any 
Irregularity or Diſorder. It is, on the 
contrary, an inconteſtable Proof of the moſt 
exact Order, and moſt beautiful Symmetry, 
Every Creature 1s preciſely placed in the 
Station ſuitable to it. The ſame Rule 
which has made one a King, has made the 
other a Peaſant. He who is for a diffe- 


rent Arrangement, quarrels with univerſal 


Order. 


It is in this Light we are to view the 


Works of Nature's infinite Author. We 
are to employ all our Care and Attention 


for finding out the Rules by which he has 


diſpoſed all his Works ; and then, through- 
out the whole Univerſe, we ſhall ſee no- 
thing but Order, Beauty, and Grandeur ; 
and we ſhall perceive the Obligation in- 


cumbent on us, weak Creatures, to con- 
form our Behaviour to the ſaid Plan. And 


it is even in Conformity to this Diſpoſition, 


that I am, my dear Friend, intirely yours. 


ON 


ON THE. 


ANALOGY 


BETWEEN THE 


NouRIsSHMENT of the SOUL 
and that of the BODY. 


Nature, or a particular Examination of ſome 
detached Pieces, without any Regard to the 
Whole. This laſt Method ſhews us, in 
one ſingle Piece, ſuch Skill, Power, and 
Wiſdom, that to. perceive them perfectly, 
in their whole Extent, is beyond any human 
Capacity. The former lets us into the fun- 
damental Rules which the Almighty. has 
obſerved in the Compoſition of the Uni- 
verſe, and into the general Laws by which 
its Order and Beauty are ſupported : It al- 


| ſo furniſhes us with ſeveral Reflections on 


ourſelves; and from it we may deduce not: 
a few Rules of proper Conduct. Of. this 


G 5 | the 


T is ſomething difficult to determine 
which leads to the moſt important Dil- | 
coveries, the general Conſideration of 
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the following Meditation will afford a ſmall 
Specimen : 

There are many different Methods of 
arranging Animals, according to their Claſ- 
ſes, Genuſes, and Species, for more pre- 
ciſely diſtinguiſhing every Kind from any 
other. In this Diviſion, indeed, only the 
eſſential Differences of Animals are attend- 
ed to, in Order, as far as poſſible, to di- 
vide them agreeably to their Nature; ſo 
that, for Inſtance, a Mouſe and an Ele- 

phant may not occur in the ſame Claſs; 
and that even the Animals of neighbouring 
Claſſes may alſo have a certain Analogy in 
their Nature. In a Diviſion for other Ends, 
Choice muſt be made of other Properties 
of the Animals ; it would even very much 
conduce to the Improvement of Nature, 
were as many Diviſions made as poſſible : 
But it is not my Deſign to enter into a De- 
tail on this Article; I ſhall limit myſelf 
merely to a Diviſion of the Animals, ac- 
cording to the different Kinds of their 
Food; an Idea which led me to ſome mo- 
ral Reflections. 

Under this Point of View are eſpecially 
to be formed three Claſſes of Animals; the 
firſt are the Carnivorous, the ſecond the 
Frugivorous, the third feed on inanimate 
Things belonging to the Foffile Kingdom. 


But it muſt farther be obſer ved, that mm 
$ ra 
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ral Animals, beſides their principal Food, 


have alſo, as it were, various Dainties be- 
longing to other Claſſes; for Inſtance, 
Beaits chewing the Cud generally feed on 
Vegetables, but they are likewiſe fond of 
Salt, which is of the Foſſile Genus. The 
firſt General likewiſe admits of Subdivi- 
ſions; ſome Arimals, of which it is com- 
poſed, uſually live only on Quadrupeds, 
as the Lion, the Wolf, Sc. others feed 
only on Birds, as the Pollcat ; ; ſome attack 
Fiſh, as the Heron; whilft others ſubſiſt 
at the Expence of Inſects, as ſeveral Kinds 
of Birds: Some take up with different Sorts 
of theſe Foods, as the Fox, which devours 
both Poultry and Hares; the Cat, to whom 
Mice, Fiſh, and Birds are equally welcome; 
the Eagle, Which preys on Quadrupeds and 
Birds; and ſo of the others; each Kind, 
however, having ſome principal Aliment. 
Every Species might further be divided 
into lower Claſſes; for, in ſaying that an 
Animal delights to feed on Quadrupeds, 
this does not mean that they are all alike to 
it, for, generally, ohly certain Kinds will 
go down with it. But this Detail is not 
neceſſary to my Scope, intending only 
to diſcourſe of the ſecond general Gas of 
Animals, which contains thoſe living on 
the Vegetable Kingdom. Here may be 
obſerved ſeveral — 8 almoſt es 
ry 
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ry Sort of Plant having its particular Lo- 


vers: Some Animals prefer Graſs, others 
Fruit-Trees, and ſo of the reſt. Even a- 
mong thoſe Animals who feed on the ſame 
Sort of Plant, a remarkable Difference is 
obſerved ; ſome eating only the Root, o- 
thers the Leaves, others the Stem, the 


Wood, in a Word, the Body of the Plant : 


Others again care only for the Pith or the 


Seed, or in general the Fruit of the Plant; 


ſome indeed will devour the whole Vege- 
table. The Survey of every Part of an 
old Oak would afford an aſtoniſhing A- 


muſement, in the Multitude and Diverſity 


of little Inſects deriving their Nouriſhment 
from it ; ſome walk over the Leaves with- 


out minding them, only as in their Way, to 


come at the Fruit, whilſt others paſs by the 


Fruit, and glut themſelves on the Leaves; 


others again ſeem to care neither for Leaves 


nor Fruit, but fix their Mandibles on the 


Trunk, Sc. It is the ſame in general 


with all Plants, the different Parts of which 
delight different Animals. Many more 


would be the Subdiviſions for bringing this 
Subject to its further Preciſion; but theſe 
Minutiæ I have ſaid my Scope does not 
neceſſarily require. 

The Animals to which the Foſſile King- 
dom furniſhes Aliment are, for the moſt 
Lear ;Iofects ; ; and the particular Kinds of 


them 
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them are the more difficult to be determi- 
ned, as the Animals themſelves are more 
remote from Sight than the others. Ir is, 
however, well known, that ſome feed on 
Earth, and ſome on Stone ; and, if we re- 
flect that there is ſcarce any Animal or 
Plant which does not afford Subſiſtence to 


other Animals, we ſhall eaſily believe that it 


is the ſame with Foſſiles. I cannot forbear, 
on this Occaſion, committing to Paper ſome 
Ideas which may not be miſplaced here: 
The whole terreſtrial Globe, which we in- 
habit, has, in Conſequence of its Connec- 


tion with the Sun, the Moon, and the Pla- 


nets, a determined Largeneſs and Gravity; 
| that is, it has a Quantity of Matter propor- 
| tioned to the Length of Years, Months, 
| and Days, or, in general, to the Motions 
| of the Earth. Suppoſing, therefore, the 
Creator has arranged this Portion of Mat- 
ter to the greateſt Advantage, as he un- 
| queſtionably has, there is Reaſon to con- 
| clude, that he has formed as many or- 


ganiſed Bodies as the Matter of it could 


contain and ſupport. This confirms what 
I have already advanced; which 1s, that, 
in this immenſe Maſs of the Earth, there 
is ſcarce any Thing which does not ſerve 
as Food and a convenient Receptacle for 
| living Creatures. | 


From | 
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I From this ſhort Reflection, I now return 
| to my principal End, the making ſome 

| . moral Reflections fro theſe natural Oc- 

1 currences. The Premiſſes authoriſe us to 

| _ theſe univerſal Propoſitions. 

_ | 1. As many different Species of Animals a 

1 Aer are, as many ſorts 4 Aliments are pro. 

ll N vided for tbem. 

1 2. Thus every Animal finds on this Earth 

1 the Aliment ſuitable to it. 

1 3. By this Oeconomy they all live in Peace, 
j and it is ſeldom (I ſpeak of Species) that one 

1 Hands in the Way of another , what one 

1 flights another feaſts on; and ſo reciprocal. 


2 * 


Let us now make a Tranſition to other 
[| Objects, taking the Rule of Analogy for 
[2 our Guide. I obſerve ſome Reſemblance 
betwixt the different Kinds of Animals re- 
latively to their Nouriſhment, and betwixt 
the different Species of human Souls re- 
latively to their Attachments. When view- 
ed in this Particular, theſe may likewiſe be 
divided into Species, Claſſes, and Orders. 
Souls are profound, penetrating, ingenious, 
ſimple, weak, Sc. Betwixt the Aliments 
ſuitable to theſe different Souls, there is 
no leſs Difference than what we have ob- 
ſerved in the Foods of Animals. I ſhall 
explain myſelf: The Aliments of Souls 

; | | are 
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are the Things in which a Man takes De- 


| light; ſo that there muſt be in the World 


as many different Things, affording plea- 
ſurable Attachments to the Soul, as there 
are different Species of Souls ; and this is 
no more than Experience confirms. Let 


us follow the Thread of this Idea, as, by 


an attentive Inſpection into this Difference, 
we ſhall meet with amazing Proofs of the 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. Here are, 


firſt, to be confdered the different Intel- 
lects of Men. All human Souls may be 


| arranged in three principal Claſſes : The 


Firſt comprehends thoſe capable of eafily 
comprehending abſtract Truths, which re- 
quire a keen, clear Underſtanding, not 


| diſturbed by Imagination: The Second 
| are thoſe, in which Imagination 1s ſtronger, 
and which principally employ themſelves 
| about Order and Beauty in Actions, Works 
of Art, and the various Objects of Nature. 
The third Claſs of Souls are thoſe who have 


few or no diftin& Ideas. Philoſophers have 


| obſerved, that the Knowledge of Truth is 
{ a Source of Pleaſure. Hence it is, that 


Souls of the firſt and ſecond Claſs derive 
their moſt palatable Nouriſhment from the 
Speculation of Truth ; thoſe of the firſt 
Claſs find an infinite Satisfaction in the 


| Pure and abſtract Truths of Metaphy- 


{ics, 
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ſics. To a Perſon of this ' Caft elf 
Metaphyſical Works afford a ſupreme En- 
tertainment : Theſe being the Operations for 


which his Soul is naturally adapted. Souls 


of the ſecond Claſs are more affected with 
ſenſible Things, their Imagination will be 
buſy, they delight in Truth, but it muſt 
preſent itſelf to them under ſome Imagery 


of theſe, one is taken up in ſurveying the 


celeſtial Bodies, the inquiſitive Eye of ano- 
ther ranges through Nature's whole Ex- 


tent : This delights in the Inveſtigation of 


Plants ; the favourite Objects of others are 
Gems, Minerals, Animals, &c. Several 
find the moſt attractive Charms in the ge- 
neral Study of Man; ſome immerſe them- 
ſelves in Politics, or rove among the Ame- 
nities of polite Literature. In a Word, 
each ſeeks an Aliment ſuitable to the Na- 
ture of his Soul, as Animals feek that 
which agrees with their Body. The un- 
fortunate Perſons of the third Claſs place 
their Happineſs in the confuſed Repreſen- 


tations made by the Senſes of the Objects 


which lie within their Verge. One knows. 


no Pleaſure but that with which, various 
Foods affect his Tongue and Palate; ano- 


ther ſeeks gay and ſplendid Objects of 


Sight; a Third receives his chief Pleaſure 
through his Ears. The lighteſt Objects, 


often mere Imaginations, are what give 
them 
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them moſt Satisfaction; they may be com- 
ared to thoſe Animals which live on the 
Shell of the Fruit without touching the 
Subſtance. _. 

Such are the Ideas of Men, and every 
one, in the Purſuit of his own, has his pe- 
culiar kind of Gratification. When he 
finds it, he is fatisfied ; he hugs himſelf 
in Joy, and looks with an Eye of Com- 

aſſion on thoſe who ſhew no Taſte for his 
favourite Objects. Each imagines that 
he alone, has found the true Principles 
of human Contentment. The Peaſant 
liſtens attentively to his Prieſt, who with 
an irregular Emphaſis eructates Ideas with- 
out Propriety or without Connection, and 
whoſe whole Capacityis to make the Church, 
ring with his Vociferations : I ſay, he 
| liſtens to him with no leſs Pleaſure than a 
| Philoſopher at Vos Lectures; and, to a 
poor Ruſtic, the Shooting a Hare is a ſig- 
nal Exploit, and he is no leſs elevated with 

it, than Huygens * at the Diſcovery of a new 
| Planet. Grammatirophilus, at hearing Leib- 
| 2112's Reſearches extolled, laughs in his 


{ * Bornat the Hague in 1625, died at the ſame Place 

in 1695 ; chiefly eminent for mathematical Knowledge. 
Was a Fellow of our Royal Society. Being offered a 
large Penſion, he went to Paris, where he ſtaid from 
{ 1666 to 1681. He improved Pendulums and Te- 
leſcapes ; beſides many valuable Inventions. 
Sleeve, 
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Sleeve, that Men ſhould give themſelvez 
up to ſuch empty Occupations, and trouble 
| themſelves about ſo many Things of no 
manner of Utility: Do you know where. 
fore he deſpiſes ſuch Ideas? He has recent- 
ly explained a Logogryphe in the Journal 
Helvetique. Nothing will now go down 
with him but Anagrams and Logogryphes, 
A Miſer, who waſtes his Life in heaping 
Lucre on Lucre, and who ſneers when any 
one ſays that Reaſon, Judgment, and 
Virtue are the Principles of true Happi- 
neſs : This Creature is ſo inchanted with 
the Poſſeſſion of his Money, that he does 
not conceive how any other Object can be 
worth a Man's Care, and, now and then, 
has the Good-nature to pity the Folly of 
thoſe who throw their Time and Parts 


away on the Acquiſition of Truths: He 


is the only Man who lays up real Trea- 
fures. And the Man of the World, how 
does he look on Things ? The Speculations 
of the Philoſopher, to him, are a Jeſt, 
and he laughs at him, by whom he is more 
juſtly depifed : In his Opinion, there are 
none but thoſe of his Stamp who make a 
fit Uſe of Life. May we not herein dil- 
cern very ſenſible Proofs of the Divine 
Goodneſs to Man? It has not only taken 
Care of elevated Geniuſes, but even the 
moſt defective Souls are provided 1 

at 
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What would thoſe poor People do who 
are not ſuſceptible of any ſcientific Exer- 


ciſes, or invincibly averſe from mental Im- 


rovements, and theſe are the Majority? 


What would they do in this World, did 
it not afford them, and in great Abund- 


ance, thoſe Objects, which alone, are capa- 
ble of procuring them ſome Satisfaction? 
Yes; God, in his rich Benignity, appears 
to have taken no leſs Care concerning Souls 
of the loweſt Order than thoſe of the firſt 


| Magnitude. They are all his Creatures. 


If to Leibmitz * he has opened the King- 
dom of Truths, if he has given to New- 
ton the Expanſe of the Firmament, for their 
Delight, he has for other Spirits prepared 


Born at Leipſc 1646; his Merit raiſed him to 
ſeveral honourable Employments at the Court of Hau- 


| cover; he drew the Plan for the Foundation of the A- 


cademies of Sciences at Berlin. As he was going from 


Venice, croſs the Adriatic, into Ita, a great Storm 


aroſe, and, Leibnitæ being alone, the Maſter of the 
little Barque, in which he was, taking him for ſome 
mean foreign Heretic, who did not underſtand him, 
imagined that the Storm was owing to him, and pro- 
poſed the throwing him overboard : Leibnitz, happen- 
ing to have a Roſary about bim, drew it out, and 
began to finger it with an Airof Devotion, and thus 


| avoided the End with which he had been threatened, 


the Maſter little thinking he bad underſtood him, and 
thus took him for a true Catholic. He died in 1716, 
and it is thought of Vexation, the Royal Society of 
London having determined a Diſpute againſt him, 
His Theodicea is a good Refutation of Bayle's Errors. 


Objects 
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Objects for Complacency and Gratification Þ Th 
ſuitable to their Nature; even as he feed; N Wc 
the meaneſt Inſects no leſs than the tre. Na k 
mendous Lion. The World is like a Mu- Has 
ſeum, containing all Kinds of Curioſities, I dra 
where Perſons of every Taſte may find tha 
Entertainment. By this Diſpoſition it is I par 
that every thing is kept in the moſt bene- I Inf 
ficial Harmony; whereas nothing but N Ma 
Confuſion, Diſcontent, and Enmity would fan 
follow from any other Arrangement. It fee 
is to be preſumed that, whilſt this Diverſity N ma 
in the Inclinations of Men continues, what. Pre 
ever other Revolutions may break forth in We 
the Progreſs of Time, the World will ſtill J Fie 
continue as it is; that all its Inhabitants, ¶ thi 
as at preſent, will find in its Oeconomy in- Na 
exhauſtible Sources for the reſpective Gra- ¶ fo! 
tifications of which they are ſuſceptible. M. 
This variegated Scene of the Wiſdom N Mi 
of God is likewiſe to be admired. With- I ſuf 
out an infinite Wiſdom could this World 
have been conſtituted in ſuch a Manner, tio 
that ſo many Millions of Souls, differing Þ Re 
in Diſpoſitions and Taſtes, find wherewith the 
to pleaſe themſelves? A greater Wonder the 
{till is, that Men ſhould differ ſo extreme- De 
ly about the ſame Object; what one thinks of 
fine, another pronounces to be infipid, WM 4" 
or diſagreeable ; what allures me, diſguſts I the 
another. Divine Wiſdom has ſo diſpoſed I fin 
955 | Things, 
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Things, that every one ſcarce ſees in the 
World but what pleaſes him, and that 
a kind of Veil is drawn over ſuch Things 
as might create Diſlike. Hence we are 
drawn into that general Kind of Illuſion, 
that Nature's End is to pleaſe us; us in 
particular and chiefly. The Botaniſt, for 


Inſtance, thinks Plants made for gladdening 
Man by their Beauty and Order : The Pea- 


ſant ſees no other End in them than to 


feed Cattle. With the Phyſician the ulti- 
mate End of them is the Utility of his 
Profeſſion. The Trader looks on the 
World as a Fair, and to the Soldier it is a 


Field of Battle. It is thus with every 


ching elſe; each praiſes the Oeconomy of 
Nature according to his Idea and Profeſ- 


ſion. The Artiſt is not to be found whoſe 


Work would pleaſe ten Species of different 


Minds; this is a Pre- eminence peculiar to 
ſupreme Wiſdom. 1 

But I hear the Clamour of Contradic- 
tion; I am aſked, Whether Things be, in 


Reality, ſuch as I repreſent them? Whe- 
ther the Univerſe pleaſes all Men? Whe- 


ther every one finds in it what he ſeeks ? 


Does not Experience ſhew us a Multitude 
of People complaining of the Diſpoſition 


and Oeconomy of the Univerſe ? Is it not 
the World, in which the Men of Wiſdom 
find ſo many Faults, and in which more 

| than 
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than one Mandeville perceives only Trace, 


of Evil, without any Mixture of Good. 


Fair and ſoftly ; let us take a nearer Viey 
of the Point: What have I ſaid of the Uni. 
verſe ? That every one finds in it what i; 
ſuitable to his Nature ; this Propoſition is 
inconteſtable ; no Doubts or Sophiſms can 
ſhake it. If ſome, corrupt in their Na- 
ture, ſeek Things pernicious to them, i; 
Nature, or their Creator, to be arraigned? 
As both in Men and Animals the Taft 
for ſolid and liquid Aliments may become 
ſo viciated, as to eat and drink Things con- 
trary to their Nature, and unwholſome: 

This is the very Caſe of Souls. Does the Or. 
der by which Nature has regulated the Food 
of Animals ceaſe therefore to be Order! 
This is what no-body will aſſert. It is 
therefore the {ame with regard to the Things 
which the Goodneſs of the Creator has di- 
ſtributed among Men, for their Pleaſure, 
Let us only do. God that Juſtice which 
we never refuſe to Men in the like Caſe, 
and his Oeconomy is ealily vindicated, 


What ſhall we ſay of a Peaſant, who, hav- 


ing bought a Burning-glaſs, ſhould 9 


about railing at the Optician, becauſe his 
Glaſs will not light a Candle in the Night- 
time? It is no otherwiſe with him who 
ſeeks Things contrary to his Nature; God 
has conſtituted the World according to the 
Nature 
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Nature of every Man. If ſome pervert 
their Nature, the World is not to be alter- 
ed for them; and it is not ſurpriſing that 
ſuch cannot pleaſe themſelves in it. This 
is the certain Conſequence, whenever a Man 
ſeek Things repugnant to his Eſſence. 

Let us hence draw two Inferences. The 
Firſt relates to the Circumſpection with 
which we ſhould judge of God's Works. 
How raſh is it to paſs a peremptory Judg- 


| ment on them, without certainly knowing 


what the infinite Wiſdom of the Creator 


| had in View? And theſe Views, can we 


diſcover them without an adequate Know- 


| ledge of the Things which this Wiſdom had 


in its Eye? God, in his Plan, compre- 
bended all the Inhabitants of the World. 
Senſeleſs Mortals! who will judge of 
the Oeconomy of this World according 
to your Views, and refer it ſolely to your- 
ſelves. When any thing occurs, of which 


we are unacquainted with the Reaſon, or 


which may ſeem, to us, defective and void 


of Order; let us forbear judging at ran- 


dom. The World is not made for us 


alone, there are Millions of other Men 


Sharers in it with ourſelves : Another 1s 
charmed with what, to.us, ſeems Confu- 


{ fon; it is the very Thing in which he 


finds his ſupreme Satisfaction; therefore in 


him is the Reaſon for which the Creator 
* 
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made ſuch a Diſpoſition. The Ceopernicay 
Syſtem *, which appears to us ſo juſt and 
grand, how many Cenſures has it under. 
gone ? But we blame thoſe who judged of 
it in ſo irrational a Manner, as not having 
well conſidered the Firmament and the 
Motions of the celeſtial Bodies. Let us 
take Care that we do not what we blame 
in others. By thoſe Things in the World 
which ſuit us, and by thoſe which we com- 
8 J we ſhould conclude, that every 
art of Exiſtence is equally beautiful and 
beneficial, regulated by the like Order, 
and by the like Wiſdom and Bounty. 
Then we ſhall be ſatisfied with every thing, 
and not incur the Guilt of blaſphemous 
Petulancy againſt the ſupreme Being. We 
ſhall ſee Goodneſs in all his Works, and 
on mature Reflection be convinced, zhat he 
Bas done all Things well, 
The ſecond Doctrine, which concerns 
ourſelves is this, follow Nature. An Ad- 
vice truly divine, as: the greateſt of the 


Roman Orators is ſaid to have received it 


from an Oracle, on his Conſultation for 


the kind of Lite to which he ſhould ad- 
dict 


* Nicholas Copernic was born at Thorn, in Poli 
Pruſſia, in 1473 ; a famous Aſtronomer, Philoſopher, 
and Mathematician. Taught Mathematics at Rome. 
At his Return to his native Country, his Uncle made 
him a Canon. His Syſtem is, that the Earth, Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, move round 
the Sun. Died in 1543. 
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dict himſelf. This is the Rule which we al- 


ſo are to follow, that our Views and Actions 
may be crowned with proper Succeſs. The 
World, as we have ſeen, is diſpoſed in a 
Manner ſuitable to our Nature; let us then 
ſtudy this Nature, and take it for our only 
Guide! Can he, whoſe natural Diſpoſitions 
are intirely adapted for War, promiſe him- 
ſelf to make any ponſiderable Figure in the 
Sciences? Oh the Happineſs of Men, did 
they follow their Nature ! And, on the con- 
trary, what Wretchedneſs follows from an 
oppoſite Conduct? I eſpecially pity Chil- 
dren, forced, by their Parents, to throw 
| themſelves into a kind of Life from which 
their Nature is averſe. This is the Source 
of all thoſe Complaints Men make on the 
Wretchedneſs of their State; and we may, 
indeed properly ſay that this is the Source 
of their Ruin. What was the Motive of 
our firſt Parent's Revolt againſt his Crea- 
tor? He would be his own Maſter, and, 
contrary to his own Nature, riſe to an 
Equality with God. Ye weak Magiſtrates, 
ye unſkilful Phyſicians, fatal to the Houſes 
you enter; ye reſtleſs Writers, ſpiritleſs 
Poets, worldly or coarſe Preachers, much 
fitter to wield the Muſket, or guide the 
Plough, than to appear in a Pulpit. You 
are all acting Parts contrary to your Na- 
ture; had you followed it, you might have 

H gained 
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gained honourable Diſtinctions, at leaſt 
you would have ſaved yourſelves from 
Meanneſs and Contempt“. 

Let the Study of our Nature be our firſt 
Care; never let us loſe Sight of that neceſ- 
_ Maxim, to examine 


Quid valeant Koni quid ferre recuſent. 


Ina Word, let us follow Nature. It is 
the Way to real Felicity; and the only 
Science of Concern to us is the right 
Knowledge of ves: ; 


Know thy own ſelf, preſume not God to 
ſcan 


The proper Study of Mankind is Man. 


* The Spefator quotes a Saying much to the ſame 
Purpoſe of Dr. South : That many run their dull Heads 
againſt a Pulpit, who might have dont their Ly good 
Service at the Plough-tail. 
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ON THE 


PRINCIPLES 
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. and Unhappineſs in 


MARRIAGE. 


* Hall ade Love! My ſterious FP true Source 
Of human Offspring! ſole Propriety | 
In Paradiſe, of all Things common elſe ! 
* By thee adult'rous Luſt was driv'n from Man 
Among the beſt' al Herds to range; by thee 
Founded in Reaſon, loyal, juſt and pure, 
| * Relations dear, and all the Charities 
Of Father, Son, and Brother, firſt were known! 
* Perpetual Fountain of domeſtic Sweets ! 
Here Love his golden Shafts employs, here lights = 
* His conſtant Lamp, and waves his purple Wings ; l 
He reigns and revels; not in the bought Smile | 
© Of Harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs unindear d, 
© Caſual Fruition; nor in Court Amours, 
* Mix'd Dance, or wanton Maſk, or Midnight Ball, 
Or Serenade, which the ſtarv'd Lover fin 8, 
Io his proud Fair, beſt anſwer'd with Dil 


N ARRIAGE is as ancient as 
2 the World itſelf, and eſſen- 
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tial to the Continuance of its 
Inhabitants; f when, I fay, that, without 
H 2 Marriage, 
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Marriage, this ſublunary Scene would ſoon 
be cloſed, it is unqueſtionably perceived 
that I take Marriage, in its Generality, for 
every Union betwixt Perſons of a different 
Sex, whether ſuch Union be accompanied 
with the Formalities to which moſt Na- 
tions annex the Eſſence of this Tie, or 
without them; whether it authoriſes Po- 
lygamy and Divorce, or prohibits them. 
All theſe are only acceſſory Circumſtances, 
not proceeding from Nature. This kind 
Mother has only implanted in us an In- 
| ſtint, of all the moſt powerful, leading, 
5 and often violently plunging us into Con- 
A nections which, through Paſſion, we ac- 
count a Source of Felicity: And who will 
not admire the Wiſdom of this Inſtinct or 
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is the Man, ſo void of Thought, as to 
grapple with the Hazards of Marriage; 
to embark on the moſt tempeſtuous of all 
| Seas; to expoſe himſelf to Diſcord, to 
Þ | Want, to the various Troubles interwo- 
1 ven with the bringing up of Children, and 
| ſo 'many other Diſguſts and Vexations 
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! which are apt to intrude even on the moſt 
| happy Marriages ? Were that Fire, which - 
| courſes through our Veins, extinguiſhed 
throughout the whole Maſs of Mankind, 
what a Sight! The two Sexes would ſcarce 


1 look at each other; all Intercourſe and 
| | Con- 


rather of its Author? Without it where 
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Converſation would, on both Sides, te 
found inſipid and tireſome ; for, in Reality, 
ſet aſide the machinal Inclination, the two 
Sexes are not like each other ; their Ideas, 
their Turn of Mind, their Diſpoſitions, their 
Pleaſures are quite of a different Species. 
Accordingly, when the Age or the Taſte 
of ſoft Connections is over, each Sex is 
ſeen to herd with its own; and he who 
was never happier than in the Company of 
Women, becauſe his Heart tended that 
Way, avoids ſuch Occaſions, as a real 
Torture to the Mind, without Delight or 
Improvement ; they are the ſame, but the 
juvenile Paſſions are ſubſided. 

In general, however, all Reſiſtance is 
vain; Nature is ever ſtrongeſt, and, whilſt 
it has not been gratified in this Article, it 
ſeldom fails of ſhewing itſelf in ſome 
laughable or melancholy Sally. They, in 
my Opinion, are happieſt, in whom Na- 
ture ſpeaks at the ſuitable Seaſon, in their 
Bloom of Life, which the Creator has 
certainly intended for the Enjoyment of 
thoſe innocent and lawful Pleaſures which 
preſent themſelves to us. Every thing be- 


comes Youth ; many things are out of 


Character in the Decline, and, in an ad- 
vanced Age, the Height of Ridicule. Nor 
a few have been known vehemently to 


declaim againſt Engagements intirely na- 
H 3 pts tural ; 
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Z tural; Perſons who ſeemed to have ſhook 


off the Dominion of the Senſes, and to 
lead their Paſſions in Chains, yet at length 
deſert their Principles, and, the longer they 
have withſtood the Torrent, the more ar- 
dent and precipitate are they for retrieving 
loſt Time. Neither the ſuppoſed Delicacy 
of Sentiments, nor the ſolemn Counſels of 
Wiſdom, can now make Head againſt the 


Impulſe of Nature. If this tyrannic Miſ- 


treſs but ſpeaks, ſhe is impatient of ſo. 
much as the. Shadow of Reſiſtance; we 
muſt bend or break, that is, purchaſe the 
Victory at the Expence of our Quiet, and 
with theſe Aſſaults ſhe will daily be har- 
raſſing us. 

I am here told, that there are Perſons 


who paſs their whole Lives in Celibacy ; 
but certain I am, that very few are the Ex- 


ceptions to the Univerſality of that Inſtinct. 
Prove it I dare not, nor make known their 
Reaſons, or Reſources; there are Things 
which only to infinuate is too much. The 
World, then, marries, and, to do ſo, the 
Voice of Nature muſt be heard above that 
of Reaſon, yet is not intirely to ſtop the 
Mouth of the Jatter. From its more or 
leſs Influence on this capital Step of 
our Life depend Happineſs or Unhappi- 


_ neſs in Marriages, of which I have pro- 


miſled. 
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miſed to indicate the Principles; and here 
it is where I properly come to the Point. 

The Motives of human Actions are ſo 
various, the Combinations ſo very dif- 
ferent, that to enumerate them would be 
counting the Drops of the Ocean, or the 
Sands on the Shore. He who acts, often 
knows not all the Springs, nor even the 
true Springs of his Actions; he is the 
Dupe of ſome Illufion, which Time alone 
lays open. Yet three Things are certain : 
The Firſt, that every Determination has 
its Motive ; the Second, that there are few 
ſimple Actions, or in which, inſtead of 
. proceeding from one Motive, there is not a 
Concurrence of different Cauſes : Laſtly, 
the Third, that, among theſe co-efficient' 
Cauſes, there is always a predominant 
Motive, to which the others join, and are 
obliged to ſuit themſelves. All then that 
I can do, not to bewilder myſelf in the La- 
byrinth of the human Heart, is to refer to 
certain general Heads the Reaſons deter- 
mining to Marriage; and which, accord- 
ing to their Weight, afterwards decide the 
Iſſue of this grand Enterpriſe. 

I ſhall not make a ſeparate Claſs of thoſe 
whoſe Ties are groſs and merely carnal, 
whom an animal Propenſity brings to the 
Altar. However deplorable the Fate be 
to which they n give themſelves up, 


4 it 
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it is no more than they deſerve. Yet, con- 


ſidering how ill- principled the Generality 
are, I muſt pity them. On the Satiety of 
Appetite, ſucceeds Diſguſt; this daily in- 
creaſes, the Hymeneal Torch is changed in- 
to that of the Furies; and a whole Life of 
Horror and Defpair is the Puniſhment of 
this miſerable Forgetfulneſs of themſelves. 
They have acted like Beaſts, but are not 
{o happy, for, their Wants beiog ſatisfied, 
they ſeparate ; whereas it is only Death 
which can open the Gates of that odious 
Priſon, into which, he whom his Senſes 
blind and impel in the Choice of a Com- 
panion, heedleſly throws himſelf. 

2, Let us haſten from ſuch ſhocking 
Objects. Here is another more ſpecious and 
alluring, I mean that mixed Bent called In- 
clination, and from which ariſe many Mar- 
riages. I call it mixed, the Mind and 
Body having both a Share in it. The 
Mind, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, 
purifies the too great Materiality of the 
Fleſh, and the Fleſh fites what would be too 
volatile if reſident in the Mind alone. The 
Aſpect has ſmitten, the Converſation en- 
gages, the Soul is agreeably affected both 
with what it ſees and hears; this grows in- 
to a ſettled, reciprocal Liking. Hence 
Wiſhes of paſſing Life together; this 
With becomes a Reſolution, and this Re- 

ſolution 
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ſolution is followed by its Effect. It muſt 
be owned Marriages contracted on theſe 
Principles have ſomething plauſible. A 
certain Grandeur of Sentiments ſeems to 
diſtinguiſh them and raiſe them above all 
thoſe formed under other Auſpices; but 
there is a falſe Heroiſm and ſcarcely to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the real; and every 
Marriage of Inclination is not a Source of 
Happineſs; ſometimes even its Conſe- 
quences are quite the Reverſe: Among 
other Reafons, I perceive two principal : 
the Firſt, that our Wants are of many 
Kinds, and in Marriage others grow up by 
the Increaſe of Families. Wholely to over- 
look Conſequences ſo near and fo ſtriking 
is to offend againſt the very Rudiments of 
Foreſight. You love one another, I al- 
low that there is all the Reaſon in the World 
for it; but will this procure you Food? 
Will it cloath you? Will it enable you to 
bring up and ſettle your Children? May 
you not, perhaps, both be brought to Ex- 
tremities, of which your mutual Attach- 
ment will only ſharpen the Edge? Thus 
the former brilliant Appearances become 
dimmed, totally effaced, and, but too late, 
ſuperſeded by Sorrow and Repentance. 
The ſecond Inconveniency of Marriage 
from Inclination is: that we have very often 
doo high an Idea of the Force and Solidity 
H 5 of 
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of the Motive. You believe that nothing 
but Death ſhall ſo much as cool your 
Love and Regard for a Perſon, who ap- 
pears to you a Model of Perfection, and 
this, in the Sincerity of your Heart, you 
proteſt to her. But in theſe Perfections 
is there not a little of Imagination? Will 
your Ideas be always the ſame, and will 
you not one Day, perhaps within a ſhort 
Time, be amazed, confounded, laid on 
the Rack that you ſhould have taken the 
Phantom for the Reality ? Of theſe Revo- 
lutions of Ideas, which ſhould impreſs a 
timorous Caution on all to weigh, with 
the moſt mature Exactneſs, both Sides of 
the Reſolutions which Inclination dictates 
to them, the Inſtances are too frequent. 

. Some Marriages are directed by In- 
tereſt, This, indeed, is the moſt general 
Motive; no ſooner is a Negotiation brought 
on the Carpet, than the firſt Queſtion is 
concerning the Fortune, whether Land or 
Money ; if found ſuitable, and eſpecially 
if a Perſon of a large Fortune will incum- 
ber himſelf with one who has little or no- 
thing, all Difficulties are at an End: It 
„ would be,“ ſay the Relations of the 

ir.ferior Party, ee the greateſt Madneſs in 
the World to heſitate ; ſtrike while the 
Iron is hot, ſuch Offers do not grow 
% on every Hedge.“ What are ye about, 


ye 
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ye mercenary Wretches? Are ye ſelling 


a Beaſt of Burthen, or, at moſt, do ye _ 


deal in Slaves? He, or ſhe, wha is thus 
ſacrificed, will they, in a ſtrong Box, find 
a Catholicon, a Preſervative againſt Diſguſt, 
a Palliative againſt Infirmities, Moroſeneſs, 
Age, and ſo many other Inconveniencies 
which, however willing we might be, can- 
not be removed by all the Treaſures of 


the Univerſe. 


I know, and I have al- 


ready owned, that without Money there is 
no Living; that Riches are the Source of 
Convenience, of Enjoyments, and Plea- 
they alſo command Regard and De- 
ference: T hey give a Luſtre to our good 
Qualities, and cover many Faults; but, 
when they are alone, I ſay, to the Poſſeſſor, 


ſure; 


Thy Money periſh with thee : 


No, nothing 


appears to me more mean and odious 


than a Marriage of Intereſt. 


I could more 


eaſily forgive the other Steps which this 


aps Deity, or rather Demon, puts us up- 


may 


but to aſſociate ourſelves to a Per- 
ad. whom we can neither love nor eſteem : 4 
to ſee, at our Side, under our Eyes, a 

nauſeous contemptible Object; to live 
in the cloſeſt Familiarity with a worth- 
leſs Perſon, a human Figure, and this. 
only for the Sake of Fortune; that we 
have it in our Power fantaſtically 


to diſpoſe of ſome Handfuls of Cath ; is a 
Pro- 
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Procedure ſo baſe, ſo I am at a Loſs for 
Terms to expreſs the Indignation with 
which I find myſelf heated at this Idea. 
But neither is it a Principle of Happi- 
neſs in Marriage, for the Delights which 
Riches can procure, 
Fade in the Eye, and pall upon the Senſe, 
The only real ſolid laſting Pleaſure is 
wanting, and this Want imbitters all the 
other. No Friendſhip, no mutual Confi- 
dence, no Sympathy, no Communication of 
Pleaſures and Pains. The ſplendid Equi- 
page, coſtly Furniture, Attendants, Pre- 
cedency, which were the Temptations, are 
execrated; Luxury and Faſtuouſneſs, with 
their uſeleſs Decorations, only rancle a 
Heart void of the Sentiments for which 
Nature has formed it. But what muſt it be, 
when, by a juſt Viſitation, ſome ſudden Re- 
verſe ſweeps away all this Pomp and Glit- 
ter, and leaves us with no other Poſſeſſion, 
than, with the very greateſt of our Evils, 
a Companion, who, 10 very far from being 
of any Comfort to us, aggravates our Sor- 
rows? For, after all, ſuch. Accidents are 
| 8 they are even not unfrequent. 
iches have Wings, Merit and Virtue 
alone are permanent Goods, and allevia- 
ting Calamity; to him who is poſſeſſed of 
them, no Misfortune can be inſupportable. 
Ves; I had a thouſand Times rather ſhare 
in 
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in the middling Fortune of an eſteemable 
Perſon, whole Temper harmoniſed with 
mine ; I would even, were no Medium 
left, chuſe to live in obſcure Poverty 
with her, than enrich myſelf by a Mar- 
riage void of any other Allurement, than 
the falſe Brilliancy of an Opulence, little 
conducive to my real Happineſs : And, as 
one of the Ancients ſaid on two Matches 
being propoſed to his Daughter, I prefer a 
Man without Money, to Money without a 
Man. S "ny 
4. Some marry from Reaſon, an equivo- 

cal Word, the Meaning of which ſhould 
be fixed. Marriages of Reaſon uſually 
ſignify no more, than Marriages made up 
by Reaſon of certain Conveniencies for 
ſupporting a Family, for putting an End 
to Diviſions, far complying with the Wills 
of Parents or Superiors. It is certain, that 
when ſuch Motives can be united with thoſe 
which I look on as effential to the Happi- 
neſs of the conjugal Tie, and which I 
ſhall preſently ſpecify ; when we can fa- 
tisfy every Duty, reconcile the Differences 
and Intereſts of others with ours; theſe are 
happy Junctures to be embraced with 
Thanks to that benign, over-ruling Power 
which has put them into our Hands. But 
F it be left to Option, and theſe external 
Reaſons are put in Competition with the 
” internal 
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internal ariſing from Eſteem, Liking, Har- 
mony of Diſpoſition, and every Thing 
which can promiſe us happy * Days, I only 
appeal to the common Maxim, We marry for 
our ſelves, and not for others. Let us leave to 
Princes the ſad Privilege of marrying from 
Reaſons of State, of Tharing Throne and 
Bed, without any Share of Tenderneſs and 
Confidence: Nor is this the only Caſe, 
where the Height of their Rank deprives 
them of the Complacencies interwoven 
with the Connections of the Heart, of 
thoſe ineſtimable Effuſions of Sentiments of 
greater Value, than Sceptres and Diadems. 
Private Perſons, on whom Fortune has be- 
ſtowed leſs brilliant Advantages, but, every 
Thing conſidered, more ſolid, it is my 
Advice, that they avail themſelvesof them, 
eſpecially in a Caſe ſo deciſive in the Hap- 
* Oh, happy they ! the happieſt of their Kind! 
Whom gentler Stars unite, and in one Fate 
Their Hearts, their Fortunes, and their Beings blend. 
"Tis not the coarſer Tie of human Laws, 
Unnatural, falſe, and foreign to. the Mind, 
That binds their Peace, but Harmony itſelf, 
Attuning all their Paſſions into Love; | 
Where Friendſhip full exerts her ſofteſt Power, 
Perfect Eſteem, enliven'd by Deſire 
Ineffable and Sympathy of Soul ; 
TM meeting Thought, and Will preventing 
1] 


With boundleſs Confidence : For nought but Le ve 


Can anſwer Love, and render Bliſs ſecure. | 
| Thompſon. 
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pineſs of Life, as Marriage. It is certain, 
a Marriage may be very happy, without 
preciſely feeling that Paſſion which kin- 
dles a like Flame in two Hearts. Life may 
flow in Quietneſs, and even Pleaſure, with 
an eſteemable Perſon, who has a Regard 
and Liking for you, and all whoſe Steps 
are guided by the ſalutary Directions of 
Reaſon, Humours, Caprices, Whims, 
which are often the Grave of the moſt 
vivid Paſſions, being excluded from ſuch a 
Hymen, what can diſturb its Tranquillity ? 
This rational Calmneſs often improves to 
real Tenderneſs, and this increaſes during 
the whole Remainder of Life. Therefore, 
he or ſhe, who are free from all Engage- 
ments, and can command their Hearts, 
have an Opportunity of matching them- 
ſelves to Advantage, though not under the 


Impulſe of a predominant Paſſion ; ſuch 
would act a very indiſcreet Part to re- 


ject this promiſing Opportunity, under the 
frivolous Pretence of feeling nothing be- 


 yond Eſteem. Here Reaſon is to intervene, 


and demonſtrate the other numerous Ad- 
vantages which abundantly compenſate for 
that, the Abſence of which is held to be a 
bad Prognoſtic. But, on any Repugnancy, 
were it purely machinal ; if we feel, beyond 
Doubting, any ſecret Averſion of the Senſes 
and Inclination : Theſe are Reaſons of ſuch 

. Weight 
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Weight as ſhould ſtop us on the Brink of 
the Precipice ; for a real Precipice it is, 
which opens itſelf under the Feet of her 
who aſſociates herſelf contrary to the Sug- 
eſtions of Nature; and her Condition dit- 
ters little from that of thoſe Criminals, 
who, according to an ancient Puniſhment, 
were bound to a dead Corpſe. Superiors, 


even the moſt reſpectable, they to whom we 


owe onr Birth, are Strangers to the Limits 
of their Authority, when they inſiſt, that 
ſuch legal Obſtacles ſhould bend under it. 
Having uſually reached the Age, when 
the calmed Senſes have put the Reins of 
Government into the Hands of Reaſon, 
very often unreaſonable, they look upon 
the Averſion which is pleaded as chime- 
rical. “I. ſce nothing, ſay they very gravely, 
«© I fee nothing in ſuch an Object, that 
can give you the leaſt Diſguſt ; very far 
« from it: To me he appears to have a 


« thouſand engaging Qualities, with Parts 


< and Sedateneſs; and, beſides all this, it 
tis a very advantageous Settlement: Then 


£ let us have no more Pauſing, and ſhew 


« a Senſe of your Duty by ready Obe- 


* dience.”” But might not they, towhom this | 


imperious Speech is direfted, anſwer, ** Do 
« you ſee with my Eyes, do you feel with 
my Heart; and, when my wretched Fae 


«A become irrevocable, will you. do all 
* 
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« that in you lies to comfort me in my 
« Sorrows? Shall I find, in the Warmth of 
« your Affection, any Equivalent for the 
Miſeries occaſioned by my Obedience to 
« your Commands?” Let Fathers and 
Mothers. be here informed of the juſt 
Limits of their Power : It is great ; it 
emanes from the Deity itſelf ; it repreſents 
him on Earth. But what Uſe does the 
Deity make of his Power ; to what Ends 
is the whole Exerciſe of it directed? TO 
the Happineſs of his Creatures: he has 
brought them into Being, only to make 
them happy; and I could almoſt preſume 
to ſay, that, were it demonſtrated God 
intended our Unhappineſs, we ſhould 
be diſpenſed from obeying him. There- 
fore, this ſupreme Model it behoves Pa- 
rents to follow ; they may, they ſhould in- 
terpoſe againſt the Misfortunes which in- 
conſiderate Youth draws on itſelf by pre- 
mature Engagements, the wretched Con- 
ſequences of which are maniteft ; and wiſely 
have the Laws impowered them to pre- 
vent, to invalidate, to annul every Step ta- 
ken of this Nature, without their Partici- 
pation. But there is no Law which has 
or can inveſt them with the barbarous 
Right of forcing the Heart and natural 
Freedom, and dragging to the Altar a 
Victim, whoſe Reſiſtance ſhews it to be 

an 
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an involuntary Sacrifice. Inceſſant Remorſes 
muſt, like Vultures, prey on thoſe who have 
practiſed ſuch Tyranny, and who fee their 
Children languiſhing in the Horror inſe- 

parable from every diſcordant Hymen, 
Thus, let not the Mind be deluded by 


the ſpecious Name of a Marriage of Rea- 
ſon; we have now ſeen, that, in many Caſes, 


none are more unreaſonable. 


5. What then is the Marriage the Prin- 


ciples of which lead to a real Happineſs, as 
far as this State is ſuſceptible of it? All 
the Motives, hitherto expoſed, are big with 


Inconveniencies. Are there any other, or, 


if not, the Concluſion is manifeſt, there 
are no happy Marriages : This Conclufion 
is too general, is contradicted by Expe- 
rience ; and it may be ſaid, with a ſamous 
Satyriſt, in another Caſe. 


en eſt juſqu'a trois, que je pourrois citer. 
BoiLEav, Sat. X. 


Then are no leſs than three, which I can 


name. 


But it muſt be owned, they are rare, and 
very rare. If there are Principles leading to 
ſuch a Happineſs, they are, in my Opinion, 
the following: A Marriage, in Order to 
its Happineſs, muſt be preceded by Know- 


ledge, Eſteem, and the better, if, by Liking; 


it ſhould be ſuitable to the tert received 
Fitneſſes 
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Fitneſſes of Age, Condition, and Religion: 


| Laſtly, it ſhould be accompanied with cre- 


ditable Means for living according to our 
Station in the World, and for bringing up 
a Family, if ſuch ſhould be the Conſe- 
quence. But let us be more explicit in 
this Definition. | | 

1. Knowledge of each other is an eſ- 
ſential Preamble to Union; and this not a 
ſuperficial Knowledge, but arifing. from 
Study and Obſervance, carried as far as 
the human Heart is ſuſceptible. Is there 
any ſuch Thing in thoſe whom large Tracts 
of Land ſeparate, and who, without know- 


ing ſcarce any Thing of each other, ha- 


zardouſly enter into a perpetual Union? A 
very prepoſterous Method of proceeding. 
How ! we ſhall ſhew Care and Delibera- 


tion in any little Purchaſe z a Toy, which, if 


it diſpleaſes us, may be thrown aſide, we 
turn every Way, and examine it on all 
Sides; yet precipitately engage ourſelves to 
an Object which Death alone is to remove 
from our Sight. No, no; the whole Ap- 


plication of a ſenſible Perſon is ſcarce ſuf- 
ficient for probable Conjectures on this in- 


tereſting Point ; and an Examination of 
this Kind can ſcarce be carried too far. 

2. If the Knowledge, reſulting from this 
Examination, does not lead to Eſteem, 
ſtop ſhort; and let every Seducement of 


the 
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the Heart, in Favour of an Object below 
Eſteem, be looked on as a dangerous Poi- 
fon. Let not a ſplendid Appearance, per- 
ſonal Graces, and Elegancy of Speech, 
nor Intereſt, counterbalance the Want of 
_ Eſteem. What Delight can we promiſe 
ourſelves with a Perſon of ſordid Senti- 

ments, or who is a Slave to ſome capital 
Defect, or infamous Vice? The more 
Sympathy, the more favourable Diſpoſt- 
tions you, otherwiſe, find in yourſelf for 
a Perſon of ſuch a Caſt, the more you are 
to avoid him, leſt unhappily your Rea- 
fon and your Mind become the Dupes 
of your Heart. 

3. To Knowledge and Eſteem I have 
added Liking ; but with this Reſtriction, 
if it be poſſible ; this I ſhall not dwell on, 
having ſhewn, that happy Marriages may 
be contracted merely on Eſteem, and in 
which Liking, Inclination, and Tenderneſs 
have originally no Share. 


4. Attention to Fitneſſes is a ſecond ge- 


mo Article of which I make a Principle 
of Happineſs in eonjugal Society. Motley 
Marriages, as they are called, ſeldom an- 
fwer : It is not natural that, between two 
Perſons in whoſe Age there is a great Diſ- 
parity, abſtractedly from the Murmurings 


of the Senſes, there ſhould be an affection- 


ate 8 that they ſhall mutually in- 
dulge 
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dulge thoſe warm Effuſions of Heart which 
are the moſt delicate Part of matrimonial 
Felicity. Two Perſons of a very diffe- 
rent Rank will likewiſe have a Tincture of 
their Lineage; one in Loftineſs, perhaps 
Contempt; the other in Awe, which is 
cloſely followed by Hatred. Two Perſons 
of different Ideas on important Matters of 
Religion will be for making Converts of 
each other ; and theſe Diſputes are none of 
the moſt gentle : Hence Altercations and 
a ſettled Acrimony. Or, if they are ſo 
diſcrete as not to harp on this String, they 
will ſecretly look on each other as on ill 


* Of ſuch, I make no Queſtion, the following will 
be thought a beautiful Inſtance : | | 

Oh Marriage! happieſt, eaſieſt, ſafeſt State 

Let Debauchees and Drunkards ſcorn thy Rites, 

Who, in their nauſeous Draughts and Luſts, profane 

Both thee and Heav'n, by whom thou wert ordain'd. 

How can the Savage call it Loſs of Freedom 

Thus to converſe with, thus to gaze at, 

A faithful, beauteous Friend ? 

Blufh not, my Fair One, that thy Love applauds 

thee : 

Nor be it painful to my wedded Wife, 

That my full Heart o'erflows in Praiſe of thee. 

Thou art, by Law, by Int'reſt, Paſſion, mine; 

Paſſion and Reaſon join in Love of thee. 

Thus, through a World of Calumny and Fraud, 
We paſs both unreproach'd, both undeceiv'd ; 

While, in each other's Intereſt and Happineſs, 

We, without Art, all Faculties employ, 

And all our Senſes without Guilt emoy. 1 
| Tatler, Vol III. 
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Terms with God, in the Way to Damna. 
tion. There cannot be too abſolute a Con- 


formity, in every Reſpect, between two 


Perſons who are but one Fleſh. 

5. I have brought into Account credita- 
ble Means, neceſſary Reſources for a ſuit- 
able Maintenance; here Providence is nei- 
ther to be too much miſtruſted, nor too 
blindly relied on. On a minute Inſpection 


it will appear that there are no ſtable Set- 


tlements, no ſecure Fortunes; every Thing 
hangs by a Thread, which an inviſible 


Hand, when he thinks proper, ſnaps in 


two : 'So that to carry the Calculation to 
all poſſible Events, is torturing ourſelves 
to no Purpoſe. I ſuppoſe Appearances 
are propitious. You have at preſent a de- 
cent Income ; Experience, your Skill and 
Induſtry, ſeveral Channels which you have 
procured to yourſelf, all give Room to hope 
that you will ever be above Want; this 
warrants the Determination, if every Thing 
elſe ſuits with your Deſires. But to throw 
yourſelf headlong into a Penury of which 
you already feel ſome Preſſures; to unite 
Hunger and Thirſt; to bring into Being 
Children, whoſe Portion probably will be 
Toil, Wretchedneſs, and Ignorance ; is an 
unpardonable Folly. Here, as every-where 
me a * Medium is the * hs 

| ter 


Purgatory in this World ; and well is it 


— — 
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After all theſe Precautions, you will ſay, 
a Marriage cannot fail of being happy; 
where theſe are all concentered, Life muſt 
glide on in a perpetual Calm and unclouded 
Sunſhine. No; this is what I dare not 
promiſe; and theſe Precautions themſelves 
are no more than preliminary to others. I 
have hitherto taken Notice only of what is 
to be done before the indifloluble Knot be 
tied, that, in this happy or fatal Step, we 
may have nothing to reproach ourſelves 
with. But, as every Society has its Laws, 
its Principles of Government for ſupporting 
its Order, Peace, and Welfare ; conjugal 
Society, {till more than any other, requires 
a ſcrupulous Attention and exact Obſer- 


| vance of ſeveral prudential Maxims. I ſup- 


poſe two Perſons have taken the formida- 
ble Step of Marriage, they are together, 
they are to paſs through Life with one ano- 
ther, and to keep up, till the laſt Gaſp, 
thoſe Principles of Eſteem and Affection 
which induced them to unite : For it is to 
thoſe Huſbands who have been determined 
by ſuch Principles that my Reflections are 
chiefly directed. Others, who have been 
actuated by machinal Cauſes or ſordid 
Views, are unworthy of any Regard ; be- 
ſides, I know of no Remedy for them: 
let them ſuffer ; it is their Fate, it is their 


for 


— 
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for them, if it proves a ſufficient Expiation 
for all their Faults. But they who meant 
well, and have proceeded candidly ; who 
expected a ſolid Happineſs in an intimate 
Union with the Object of their Eſteem and 
Deſire, and who inſenſibly perceive that 
their Ideas have been too luxuriant : "Theſe, 
I ſay, are ſtill recoverable, if not to the 
Height of that imaginary Felicity which 
they expected, at leaſt to a more ſupporta- 
ble and eaſy Condition than, for Want of 
Circumſpection and Prudence, it uſually 
proves. 

Firſt, no Retroſpefis; no uſeleſs Reflec- 
tions on the Neglect of ſuch and ſuch a 
Precaution : Could I have thought — Had 
I foreſeen—Vain Words! You ſhould have 
thought, you ſhould have foreſeen ; now 
you muſt be ſilent, and make the moſt of 
your Situation. All your Agitations, ſo far 


from breaking your Bands, will only ren- 


der them the more galling to both; where- 
as, on the contrary, Reaſon calls on you 
to Reflection and Serenity: Form to your- 
ſelf a Plan of Behaviour adapted to your 
Situation ; improve it, as. you ſhall make 
new Obſervations. This Plan, and Cuſtom, 
which moulds us into all Shapes, will re- 
ſtore Calm to your Marriage, and who 
knows if not Joy and 1 3 . 
£ Ts 
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Such is the Variety of Humours, Geni- 
uſes, Tempers, and Characters, that to de- 
termine the particular Circumſtances of this 
Plan mult be left to the good Senſe of eve- 
ry Perſon, who is in the Caſe abovemen- 
toned 3 general Directions are all I can 
give. 

The firſt is, to be ſtrongly perſuaded 
that there is no-body without Faults : This 
is a Recollection, which it would ſeem fu- 
perfluous to inſiſt on, were there not a Sea- 
ſon when Paſſion expels all Remembrance 
of it. Thoſe Madmen, called Lovers, ſin- 
cerely believe that the Perſon they love is 
perfect, which they would very readily at- 
teſt by the moſt ſolemn Oaths; their Ima- 
gination, heated by the Senſes, ſees and 
hears only Wonders. Nature has expreſ- 
kdly for them created a Maſterpiece, which 
never had its Equal. It is well if their 


Extaſies.do not riſe even ro Sacrilege ; and 


that they do not ſet up their Idol for a 
Deity, to which they would build Temples, 
erect Altars, and offer Victims. But, as 
he who has been under a Delirium after- 
wards finds his Depreſſion the greater in 
Proportion to the Violence of his Phrenſy, 
ſo theſe chimerical Votaries ſee, with inex- 
preſſible Anguiſh, that they have been the 
Sport of a real Calenture of Reaſon; and 
Know not which Way to turn themſelves, 

I £ when. 
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when, the Fit being over, they find that 
they have irretrievably given themſelves up 
to one who, ſo far from being a Deity, is 
ſcarce a reaſonable Creature. I own the 
Stroke is overwhelming ; but here I accoſt 
this undeceived Madman, that I may, if 
poſſible, hinder him from entering into 
Follies worſe than the former. What I 
would ſay to him, in ſuch a Caſe, is nearly 
this: I ſhall forbear reproaching you for 
„not having ſooner viewed Things in their 
true Point of Light. Paſſion and Rea- 
4 ſon, I know, are at Variance ; and, whilſt 
« you were a Prey to the former, you could 
e not morally think and act otherwiſe than 
you have done. Well, the Charm is 
broken, the Bandage is dropped from 
cc *<jyour Eyes: What will you do? Will 
4e you, in your firſt. Tranſports, reproach 
<« the Object of your extinguiſhed Flame 
t with having ſeduced and deceived you? 
46 Unjuſt Reproaches! It is you who have 
« * yourſelf; who, imagining that 
to be real which exiſted only in your 
60 Frepaſſaſſion. the Chains, under which 
you now groan, you yourſelf forged 
„ them: Your Ideas, being now altered, 
« will, you likewiſe alter your Behaviour? 
« Are the indearing Proofs of a paſſionate 
Affection to be ſucceeded by the irritating 
„Marks of Contempt and Hatred? But 
3 | « this 
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c this would be irrecoverably to deftroy 
«© the Remains of Happineſs which you 
„ may ſtill hope for: Your Hearts will be 
e for ever alienated, and Adders and Ser- 
c pents will be your only Food. Take my 
«© Word, and let lenient Reflections pre- 
„ vail. You were for marrying, and, by 
% your own Choice, a Perſon is fallen to 
“ your Lot who has ſuch and ſuch a Fault; 
but, ſeek where you will, no Perſon will 
* you find without Faults; the more and 
e the leſs makes all the Difference. All 
« you have to do is thoroughly to exa- 
% mine the Riſe. and Effects of the Faults ; 
the Remedies which they admit of; and 
ce to place your Union on the moſt ſup- 
portable Footing it is ſuſceptible of.” 
This is the Uſe I make of my firſt Direc- 
tion. The ſecond is this: 

Whoever ſtands in Need of reciprocal 
Forbearance ſhould be indulgent: Now, as, 
according to the preceding Maxim, there 
is no- body who has not his Faults, there is 
conſequently no-body who ſhould not bear 
with thoſe of another. You, who are fo 
loud in your Complaints, be pleaſed to caſt 
an Eye on yourſelf, and fee whether you 
do not give the ſame Cauſes of Complaint, 
or even greater. If you are without Im- 
gs a load your imperfe& Conſort 


j I. | with 
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with the Burſts of a juſt Indignation; break, 
if you can, the Ties which join you; and 
wait till, by a Miracle, Nature forms you 
one of a more refined Clay. But how un- 
juſt are we! The injured Party is general- 
ly ſhe who obſerves a timorous Silence, 
whilſt the other would juſtify his Enormi- 
ties by his Clamours. No; in Marriage 
there is no excluſive Privilege; the Terms 
are equal; each brings to the Partnerſhip 
Fortune, Perſon, Induſtry, good Qualities, 
and even Defects. Of all theſe is compound - 
ed a Total, of which they are equally to 
partake : As you would be borne with, learn 
to bear. Did we often call to Mind theſe 
| diſcrete Ideas, did we fift ourſelves with 
that Severity we uſe towards others, domeſ- 
tic Variances would be much abated. Did 
we, immediately after Marriage, or on the 
firſt Perception of a Decreaſe ſtealing on 
our Love, habituate ourſelves to ſuch Re- 
flections, this Society would no longer be, 
as it too uſually is, the Grave of Love and 
Pleaſure: A wavering Paſſion would be 
ſuperſeded by a mutual Forbearance, which 
naturally produces and ſtrengthens Eſteem 
and Friendſhip, the only Diſpoſitions on 
which Time has no Power, 
All Faults are not equal; and our Beha- 
viour is to be n by the 3 
1 
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and Inconveniencies of them : This ſhall 
make the Subject of my third Direction. 
There are Faults ſo ſlender, ſo very incon- 
fiderable, that to check them is mere Pet- 
tiſhneſs and Chicanery ; yet theſe are what 
ſometimes cauſe the greateſt Confuſion in a 
Family: We contradict, nettle, and thwart 
each other for Trifles ; we grow warm, and 
uſe ſharp Language, as if the Stake were 
very important; but, on Recollection, the 
wiſer Party relents, dexterouſly gives a Turn 
to the Diſcourſe, or affects Inattention : If 
ſome ſmall obvious Defects have raiſed 
Words, an Inſtant afterwards, neither Side 
thinks any mote of it. A Spark which, 
fallen on Powder, would have cauſed a 
dreadful Exploſion, dies away and goes out, 
when it meets with a compact and ſolid 
Body. 

There are Faults under which, thou oh 
more diſagreeable, in Minds guided of 
Reaſon, the ſoft Ties of a reciprocal At- 
tachment ſtill ſubſiſt. A hot and impetu- 
ous Blood occaſions Sallies of Anger, which, 
at firft, aſtoniſh and terrify a Perſon unuſed 
to ſuch Deformities, but which, afterwards, 
by taking right Meaſures, will not cauſe 
the lighteſt Emotion : It is a Torrent ; by 
no Means offer to oppoſe it with Dykes ; J 
it would carry all before it: But have Pa- 

I 3 . tience 
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tience a While, and nothing more of it will 
be ſeen : It is a Straw-Fire ; throw Water 
on it, and the Sparks fly about on all 
Sides ; whereas, 55 let alone, it will quiet- 
ly ſpend itſelf. By an oppoſite Conduct 
Things are ſometimes carried to ſuch Ex- 
tremities as nothing can adjuſt. A further 
Inſtance is, that a Spouſe, being young 
and in the Age of Feſtivity, loves Diver- 
fions ; perhaps gives herſelf to Diſſipation 
even to ſome Exceſs, that domeſtic Con- 
_ cerns ſuffer by it. Do you think that the 
beſt Way will be, with an authoritative 
Peremptorineſs, to debar her from thoſe 
Objects, ſo unhappily attractive, and to 
force Privacy on her? Depend upon it, 
this is the direct Way to ſtrengthen her 
Fondneſs. Will you transform yourſelf in- 
to a moroſe Cenſor ; will you be continu- 
ally dinning her Ears with the hateful Words 
of Duty, e and Modeſty? This 
again is quite miſplaced; there are more 
effectual Ways. Seem, in ſome Meaſure, 
to cloſe with her Ideas; do not dehort her 
from every Thing at once; but from Time 
to Time detach her from one Fancy, then 
from another, by mild Repreſentations of 
the Ridicule and Danger attending them; 
and you may make yourſelf ſure, that at 
length an affectionate Perſeverance and 

gentle 
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gentle Intimations will bring her to [your 
Way of Thinking . 

Were it only F aults of this Nature that 
Marriage is expoſed to, Reaſon and Pru- 
dence might get the better of them; but, 
I muſt acknowledge it, and 1 fear my Di- 
rections here will not take Effect, there are 


Something correſpondent to this are the folow- 
Lines in Prior: 
Dear angry Friend, what muſt be done ? 
Is there no Way ? There is but one. 
Send her abroad, and let her ſee 
That all this mangled Maſs, which ſhe, 
Being forbidden, longs to know, 


Is a dull Farce, an empty Show, 
Powder, and Pocket-glaſs, and Beau; 
A Staple of Romance and Lyes, 
Falſe Fears, and real Perjuries; 
Where Sighs and Looks are bought and ſold, 
And Love is made but to be told ; 
Where the fat Bawd and laviſh Heir 
The Spoils of ruin'd Beauty ſhare; 
And Youth, ſeduc'd from Friends and Fame, 
Muſt give up Age to Want and Shame. 
Let her behold the frantic Scene, 
The Woman wretched, falſe the Man: 
And when, theſe certain IIls to ſnun, 
She would to thy Embraces run, 
Receive her with extended Arms; 
Seem more delighted with her Charms ; 
Wait on her to the Park and Play, 
Put on good Humour, make her gay; 
Be to her Virtues very kind, 
Be to her Faults a little blind ; 
Let all her Ways be unconfin d, 
And clap your. Padlock on her Mind. 


1 4. inſup- 
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inſupportable Faults, which plunge into the 


molt afflictive State the Perſons unfortunate- - 


ly annexed to thoſe who are infected with 
them ; there are capital, mean, diſgraceful 
Vices, that frequent Relapſes into them de- 
ſtroy all Eſteem and Attachment, and break 


the cloſeft Ties. Who is not concerned 
for a virtuous and ſweet-tempered Wite 


treated with Coldneſs and Brutality by a 
ſavage Huſband, whoſe natural Deprava- 
tion is every Day carried to the higheſt 
Pitch by Intemperance and Debauchery ? 
How deplorable her State! She ſees him 
who, ſhe had flattered herſelf, would have 
been the Delight of her Life ; under whoſe 
Auſpices ſhe ſhould enjoy a creditable Sub- 
ſiſtence; her dear Offspring receive a promi- 
ſing Education, ruining himſelf; his Ho- 
nour and Fortune loſt in Diſſipation, Ga- 
ming, Riot, and every Kind of Profligacy. 
Who can forbear lamenting the Fate of a 
regular quiet Man, ſubject to the Inſolence, 


Rage, and Vociterations of a Shrew; who, 


inſtead of an adored Wife, is linked with 
the Fury of Difcord ; whoſe Adders never 
ceaſe from their malignant Hiſſings; who 
{ſtrives in vain to make the Voice of Reaſon 
be heard, and reſtore that Calm, without 
which the Oppreſtor, no leſs than the Op- 
preſſed, muſt be unhappy ? How many odi- 
ous Characters in both Sexes might I not 

here 
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here add to theſe ! And with what Reme- 
dy ſhall I combat them ? I cannot deny that 
the Reſources in thoſe Caſes are very few, 
and of very difficult Practice ; ſome, how- 
ever, there are which have been known to 
produce the wiſhed-for Effect. No extreme 
and deſperate Meaſures here; it is ſeldom 
that Noiſe and Rupture do not increaſe the 
Evil; for one whom at length you may 
| intimidate, you will provoke a hundred 
beyond all Accommodation. In Order to 
extricate ourſelves from theſe Misfortunes, 
we are, by exact and attentive Obſervations, 
to ſearch whether theſe Vices, ſtrong and 
| afflictive as they are, may not yet be cured, 
or at leaſt abated. We often, if I may uſe 
the proverbial Expreſſion, throw the Helve 

after the Hatchet too ſoon and too abrupt- 
ly: What would you have me do; is there 
any Living with ſuch a Perſon ? She has ta- 
ken her Bent, ſhe is paſt Amendment. This 
Deciſion is too haſty, and at once renders 
the Evil irremediable : Have you then uſed 
thoſe Endeavours which'become you? Have 
you taken her on every Side? Have you 
availed yourſelf of thoſe Seaſons when, 
through Satiety, Shame, or the unhappy 
Conſequences of indulged Paſſion, the vi- 
cious Mind is on the Point of breaking with 
its Habits, and when the moſt ſlight Af- 
hſtance of a wiſe and ſympathiſing Friend 
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would work an intire and laſting Conver- 
ſion ? Alas! there are very few of a Per- 
ſpicacity to make theſe Obſervations, and 
of a Goodneſs of Heart to improve them, 
No ſooner do we begin to take a Diſguſt 
againſt a Perſon, than it quickly ſhoots up 
to a determined Averſion ; we are carried 
away by every malignant Suggeſtion, with- 
out conſidering that by them our Misfor- 
tunes will be immoveably fixed: Recipro- 
cal Averſion for ever excludes thoſe Mo- 
ments of Confidence and Reconciliation 
which, more than once, have worked won- 
derful Alterations. How many, eſpecially Þ 
Women, by a perfect Patience and ſuperior Þ 
Endowments of Mind, have at length ſur- 
mounted the Obſtacles which had alienated 
their Huſbands Hearts, and have brought 
them to a Conviction that ſolid and true | 
Pleaſures are only to be found in Virtue ? 
In the Want of theſe complete Changes, 
which are ſometimes impoſſible, as Nature 
and Conſtitution cannot be caſt over again, 
there are Lenitives, by which Things are 
rendered much more ſupportable. Lions 
and Tygers, we ſee, are ſo far tamed as to 
know and ſhew a Fondneſs for thoſe who 
daily do them Good : Are more ſavage and 
obdurate Monſters to be found amongſt 
Mankind? After all theſe Precautions, if 

there ſhould be any who miſcarry in 92 : 
| : Ute 
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Uſe of them, who, like Hercules, wear an 
invenomed Shirt, and are condemned to 
the moſt dreadful of all Conditions, that of 
living with a Devil incarnate, let me requeſt 
of them to lift up their Eyes to Heaven, 
thence to expect the only Relief, and wait 
till it pleaſes the Diſpoſer of Fate to alle- 
viate or terminate their Trials: In the mean 
Time fervently giving themſelves up to De- 
votion, and every other Part of practical 
Religion, whoſe Power to alleviate the 
ſharpeſt Sorrows is wonderful, beyond the 
Imagination of thoſe who never made the 
happy Trial. 

To the foregoing Directions 1 muſt add 
two particular Counſels, which are not with- 
out Weight: The firſt is, that domeſtic 
Quarrels are never to be blazed abroad: 


Secrets of Marriage ſhould be ſacred held, 


Their Sweet and Bitter by the Wile c con- 
ceal'd. | 

Like Wounde ir the Body Ad 0 to 
the Air without the Bandage that ſhould 
cover them, they feſter and gangrene. It 
is a moſt indiſcrete Way to ſeek Fafe in out 
Grief by relating the Cauſe of it to every 
Comer: Such Natratives the reigning Ma- 


lignity greedily ſeizes on, dreſſes them up, 


and decorates them in its Manner; that, to 
the Perfons concerned, they return quite 
I 6 changed 


e 
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changed and disfigured ; and, by ſuch Cir- 


culations of Reports, mere Trifles ſwell td 


very unhappy Occurrences. If there are 


Caſes which admit of Confidence (and yet 
where to find a proper Confident ?) if there 


are, I ſay, Caſes, where ſuch an Effuſion 


of the Heart may be uſeful ; matrimonial 


Bickerings are not of the Number. A pru- 
dent Huſband, and conſequently a prudent 
Wife, when it is their Misfortune to have 


had Words, go directly to the Source of 


the Evil, expoſtulate with each other, clear 


up the Point, allow themſelves to have been 
in the Wrong, and are not eaſy till they 


ſtifle the very Remembrance of the Cauſe 


of Complaint. But, when each ſets up a 
diſtinct Intereſt and gathers Partiſans, theſe 
t WO oppoſite Factions begin a War, which 
ſeldom ſees a happy Period: Every Day 
ſome new Grievance is brought on the Car- 
pet, diſcuſſed, and aggravated: Every Day 
the Sun, inſtead of giving Light to Recon- 
ciliation and Love, ſets on Wrath and Ran- 
cour. 


The other Advice which I would here E 


offer is, to retain in the conjugal Society 


certain Attentions to Politenels, which 


fometimes are very imprudently thrown 
aſide. I am very well aware that this Union 


frees from the Conſtraint of Ceremony, and 


places the married Pair in a Familiarity 


the 
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the more pleaſing as it is intimate; yet does 
not this Familiarity exclude Decency. To 


whom does it more behove us that we ſhould 


ſhew ourſe]ves in an amiable Appearance, 
| ſuch as conciliates Eſteem and a Kind of 
Deference ? This is very wrongly imagined 
an Embelliſhment to be reſerved for the 
Public, and that to be moroſe, humour- 
ſome, ſlovenly, and impolite at Home ſig- 
nifies nothing: Alas! the moſt engaging 
Perſons, thole of the moſt attractive Graces, 
on a near View, and with all their involun- 
tary Foibles, are ſufficiently little and con- 

temptible, without multiplying Defects. 
Not a few Pertons ſeem to derive their 
Qualities from the Place they are in: 

Abroad all Wir, Politeneſs, and Charms ; 
Smiles enliven their Counted? = T9" 
Behaviour is ſprightly, their Converſation 
entertaining; they are the Soul, the Joy 
of every Company. But, behold them 
within their own Doors, what a Me- 
tamorphoſis! A Cloud lowers on their 
Brow ; Monofyllables are all that comes 
from their Mouths; they take Pet at the 
Buzzing of a Fly ; Indearments are return- 
| ed with Sulleneſs, and Fondneſs with Paſ- 
ſion; Dejection deadens the Looks of all 
the Family ; and he, who ſhould be its 
Ornament and Pattern, is its Plague and 
Terror, He who behaves thus muſt _— 
Ictle 
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little underſtand his real Intereſt ; he muſt 
be his own Enemy. Of all Places, let me 
know my moſt chearful Hours under my 
Roof. Neatneſs and Decency of the Body 
and Cloathing come within the Attentions 
recommended in this Article. No ſooner 
are a Pair come together than all ſuch Con- 
{iderations are dropped, and they appear 
before each other in Points of View- very 
unfit to increaſe Liking. Another Impru- 
dence very reprehenſible, and eſpecially in 
the Fair Sex, who (as they owe the great- 
eſt Part of their Sovereignty to their Al. 
lurements) ſhould ſeek to pleaſe in the Sea. 
ſon when it is allowable and a lawful End 
invites; whereas the plain Drift of all theit 
Elegancy is to fecure a Lover, who, when 
become a Huſband, one would think by 
their Attire, is not worth minding. Hoy 
many Currents, Shelves, and Rocks occur 
in the Voyage, for which this Eſſay may 


—_ Ms [ _—y n WY RO TE SUSE 


be a Kind of Compals ! Tet J dare flattei 


myſelf, that they who make Uſe of thi: 
Compaſs will find themſelves the better fo 
it: Let not the Number of Precautions 
which I have ſpecified, deter. Can our At 
tention be better employed? Can there bt 
a more commendable Uſe made of our Ta. 
lents than to retrieve, eſtabliſh, and promote 
the Happineſs of a State, the Charms o 

which, between two Perſons whoſe Conf 

NeX10! 
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nexion is attended with Maxims of Honour 
and Pringiples of Virtue, are beyond Ex- 
preſſion? What torturing Reproaches muſt 
rack the Perſon who, in Defiance of the 
Precautions laid down in the Beginning of 


this Eſſay, has made an ill Choice; or has 


fruſtrated and ſpoiled a good Choice, by 
the Neglect of thoſe which fill the latter 
Part of it! Therefore is it, from the Bot- 
tom of my Heart, that I wiſh my Reflec- 
tions may prevent any raſh Connexion, or 
remedy the Conſequences of any already 


contracted, I am warmly deſirous of pe- 


netrating others with Ideas of which I can 


proteſt myſelf to be truly penetrated ; hap- 


py if I tind the Practice of them as. eaſy as 
the Theory appears convincing. 
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H E moſt beaten Subjects are not 

always thoſe which have been clear- 

| ed up with the greateſt Perſpicu- 
ity and Preciſion. The ſame Proofs paſs 
from Mouth to Mouth, and are transferred 
from Book to Book, without any Addition 
of Light or Force; and, in controverted 
Queſtions, each Party makes Uſe of the 
Arguments which firſt came into Vogue; 


without any Thought of examiaing or rec- 
tifying them, if requiſite; or ſo much as 
heightening their Strength, by improving. 
the Analyſis of the Ideas contained in them, 
and of the Principles on which they reſt. 
Hence the Impoſſibility of bringing Diſ- 
utes to an Iſſue; Error always wrapping 


itſelf up in its Obſcurities ; and the Light 


of the juſt Cauſe not being of an Evidence 


ſufficient to diſperſe them. 


The preceding Remarks came into my 
Mind, as I was meditating on moral Li- 
berty, and recounting the infinite Number 
of Diſcuſſions to which this celebrated 
Queſtion: 


MORAL LIBERTY. 
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Queſtion has given Birth. I do not in- 
tend to treat of it in its whole Amplitude; 


my principal Scope is to ſnew the indiſpen- 


ſable Neceſſity of the Exiſtence of Mo- 
tives, and to explain with all poſſible Clear- 
| neſs their Influence and Efficacy. 

That Man has the Power of doing or 


not doing certain Actions on certain Occa- 


ſions is generally allowed of. On this 
common Notion, the Plan of Society is 
laid. The Legiflatures of al! Nations 
have enacted nothing but in Conſequence 
of this Principle . There is no Law, 
ancient or modern, which inflicts Pu- 
niſhment on a Man committing a Mur- 
der, under a Delirium, or the Paroxyſms 
of a Fever ; whilſt, on the other Hand, 
they appoint Death for every Murderer, 
who had the Uſe of his Senſes and Reaſon 
at the Time of the Fact. 


of the Neceſſity of human Actions, it is eaſily ac- 
counted for, by ſaying, that the ſame Neceſſity that 
is pleaded by the Criminal for committing a Fault, 
the Magiſtrate, or any one elſe, hath a Right to plead 
for puniſhing it. He that judges, and he that is 
judged, are alike the Servants of Fate; therefore, 
Zeno, when his Slave was caught in a Piece of Theft, 
and argued, ad Hominem, that it was his Fate to ſteal, 
without going off from his own Principles, replies, 
Very true, thou waſt fated to play the Rogue, and 
J am fated to ſee thee whipped ſor it.” Grove. 


T his 


* As to the Tuſtice of Puniſhments, on Suppoſition 
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This alone ſuffices to explode the 'Opi. 
nion of Collins, and of all who, like him, 
hold the Determinations of our Actions 
to be of abſolute Neceflity ; that, when we 


take a Meaſure, it was impoſſible, in the 


whole Force of that Term, that we could 
take any other; and that our Appearance 


of Liberty conſiſts only in our Acquiek 
cence and Willingneſs to wear the Chains 


with which Fatality loads us. In this Hy. 
potheſis, the moſt evident Notions of our 
Mind muſt be renounced ; an execrab{ 
Parricide, voluntarily embruing his Hand 
in his Father's Blood, muſt appear to w 
not more guilty than he who ſhould per: 


petrate that unnatural Action ina Phrenſy; 


it is overthrowing all the Axioms on which 
Philoſophers and Geometricians have built 


their Demonſtrations; we muſt reject, a 


illuſory, Ideas conſtantly adopted by all 
who think, whatever Diſparity there ma 
otherwiſe be in their Parts and Acquire- 
ments: Which is, that he who has draw! 
univerſal Blame on himſelf, and even c0- 
vered himſelf with Scandal and Infamy, 


might have acted otherwiſe, have made Us 


of his Talents, and acquired the Eſteem 
of thoſe who now deteſt him. Yes if ab- 
folute Neceſlity preſides over our Actions, 
the Chains of thoſe which form the Life oi 

| ; Cartoucht, 
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* Cartouche, were no leſs eſſential to that 
noted Robber, than the Equality of the 
three Angles to two right is to a Triangle. 
In a Word, there 1s no fubſcribing to this 
Opinion, without renouncing our very 
ſelves. : 
Shall we, leaving Philoſophers to them- 
ſelves, as their Minds may be ſtuffed with 


Prejudices, from their zealous Attachment 


to one Side or other in the Controver- 
ly, aſk ſome impartial Witneſs, who, we 
may be ſure, has never heard either of 
+ Collins, or Þ Spinoſa, or their a 


* A famous Highwayman in France, who perform- 


3 Wed many fignal Exploits in his Way, but at length 


died by the Hands of Juſtice, about half a Century 
ago. | 
+ Born at Heſton in Middleſex, 1676; had Talents, 


Wit, and Genius ; happy, if he had not abuſed them, 


by writing againſt the very Foundations of Religion ! 
Yet, a few Hours before his Death, in 1729, he de- 
clared, “ that it had ever been his Thoughts, and he 
* had endeavoured to act accordingly, that it be- 
© hoved every one to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to 
« ſerve his God, his Prince, and his Country.” 
Benedict Spinoſa, a famous Atheiſt, of the ſeven- 
teenth Century, born at Amſterdam, in 1632, and the 


Son of a' Zexwi/h Portugueſe Merchant; after paſſing 


through the learned Languages, he, for ſome Years, 
ſtudied Divinity, which he afterwards quitted, and 
gave himſelf up intirely to Philoſophy ; he ſoon en- 
tertained a Contempt for Judaiſin and the Opinions 


of their Rabbies; this he was ſo far from making a 


Secret, that he withdrew from their Synagogues. This 
| Bäehaviour 
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188 On Moral Liberty. | 
Aſk a Boy of ſeven or eight Years of Age, 
who, overcome by ſome petty Temptation 


Behaviour ſo irritated the 7:avs, that one of them gave 
him a Stroke with a Knife, as he was coming out of 
the Playhouſe : Hereupon, Sp7ne/a totally broke with 
the Jeaus, and they, in Return, excommunicated him; 
he now openly profeſſed the Goſpel, and regularly at. 
tended a Menonite or Baptiſi Meeting. He even ap. 
proved of a Confeſſion of Faith, communicated to 
him by one of his intimate Friends. Spinoſa preferred 
the Carteſian Philoſophy to all others; and, that he 
might philoſophiſe with the greater Liberty, he left 
off all Buſineſs, and retired into the Country, where 
he ſpent his Time in Meditation, and making Micro. 
ſcopes and Teleſcopes ; but the unhappy Event of 
this contemplative Solitude was, that he fell into 
Atheiſm. Afterwards, he removed to the Hagus, 
where ſometimes, for three Months together, he 
was not ſeen out of his Doors. Amidſt this recluſe 
Life, he made a great Noiſe abroad, and was fre- 
quently vifited by the Freethinkers of both Sexes, 
'The Palatine Court even offered him a Profeſſorſhip, 
but he refuſed it, as little compatible with his Fond- 
neſs of philoſophiſing without Reſtraint and Interrup- 
tion; a Conſumption brought him to his. End, in the 
Year 1677. They who deſcribe him, as of a moſt 
unhappy Phyſiognomy, and that he had the very 
Stamp of Reprobation in his Coufitenance, yet add, 
that he was friendly, ſtrictly juft, and very regular in 
his Manners ; but poſſeſſed with a moſt ridiculous 
Defire of immortaliſing his Name : All which is 
ſomething ſtrange in a Man, who firſt was at the 
Pains of reducing Atheiſm into a Syftem ; but a 
Syſtem ſo irrational and abſurd, that Bayle himſell, 
who has ſo often abuſed his Talents, to give an Air 
of Probability and Veriſimilitude to the moſt mon- 
ſtrous Errors, has found, in Spingſiſm, nothing but Con- 
tradictions and Hypotheſes abſolutely inſupportable. 
ſuitable 
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ſuitable to Boyiſm, has done what he is 
ſenſible he ſhould not, and now dreads the 
Puniſhment : Will ever ſuch a Thing come 
into his Mind, as to excuſe himſelf in that 
he could not do otherwiſe, that it was im- 
poſſible for him to avoid the Action, Very 
far will he be from making Uſe of a Sub- 
terfuge, the Weakneſs and Falfity of 
which, he knows would only the more 
incenſe his Parents, and aggravate his 
Puniſhment. But, threaten the Boy to 
chaſtiſe him for not having read over and 
learned his Leſſon, whilſt you had ſhut 
him up in the Dark ; or for not practiſing 
a Dancing Leſſon, under the Faintneſs and 
Debility of a lingering Diſeaſe; he will ſmile 
at the Jeſt ; if you ſeem ſerious, and con- 
tinue your Menaces, he will think them 
monſtrouſly unjuſt ; and, ſhould you put 
them in Execution, he muſt, of Courſe, 
think you have no Nature in you. | 

By ſuch Obſervations, founded on a 
daily Experience, the ancient Philoſophers 
themſelves conceived the following Ideas 


of Liberty : Man, as a rational Creature, 


acts with a Knowledge of the Caule, has 


his Views and Deſigns. Though the De- 
{ terminations of his Will be often occa- 


ſioned by the Objects which ſtrike his 
Senſes ; yet, are they derived from a Prin- 
ciple within himſelf. There is no ſuperior 

| Force 
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Force by which we are compelled to look 
on a Thing as good, which the Dictamen 
of the Underſtanding declares- to be evil 
Thus, the Underſtanding preſents the Mo. 
tives to the Will, but theſe Motives do no 
Violence to it, do not ſubject it to an 
Conſtraint. A Proof this is, that Mo- 
tives may be, and actually are withſtood: 
We change our Views and Deſigns, we de.“ 
termine ourſelves different Ways; and, in 
a Word, of all finite Creatures, Man is the 
moſt variable, the moſt given to Change, 
Therefore, Motives do not produce on the 
Soul an Effect, like that of Impulſe on the 
Body; Impulſe being an adventitious Cauſe, 
acting blindly, and to which the Body has 
not the Option of yielding or reſiſting. 
Theſe Reaſonings let us into the real 
Difference ſubſiſting betwixt the ſeveral 
Kinds of Neceſſities. Metaphyſical, geo- 
metrical, abſolute Neceſſity is that emaningÞ 
from the Idea of Eſſence, from the intrin- 
ſical Poſſibility of the Subject with which 
it agrees. Hypothetical Neceſſity is that whit 
ſuppoſes other Determinations than that 
of Eſſence, Determinations which might 
be, or not be, and the Subject ſtill retain its 
Eſſence. It may be conſidered under two 
Faces. The firſt is called phy/fcal Necęſſih, 
and conſiſts in the Invariability of the Ef. 


fects, which Bodies produce by their Ac. 
_ ma 
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of the preſent World. The other, which 
vil Mis termed moral Neceſſity, appertains to in- 
Jo. Ntelligent- Beings, and proceeds from the 
[Impreflion made on them by the deter- 
mining Motives. 

10. Of what we here advance, all the Men in 
d: the World may be called to witneſs. They 
de. {have all, as it were, the Seeds of theſe No- 
tions and Diſtinctions: But, as natural 
the Ontology is little cultivated, they eaſily 
oe relapſe into Confuſion among theſe ſeveral 


he (Sorts of Neceſſities, and eſpecially the two 


the principal, abſolute Neceſſity and relative 
iſe, Nor conditional Neceſſity, though they dif- 


daß! fer from each other no leſs than 158 and 


Night. 
wo A preciſe Knowledge of this Difference 
being neceſſary for judging of the Queſti- 
-o. (00S which have been moved on the Sub- 
no ject now before us, I ſhall dwel} a little 
on the IIluſtration of it. There are but 
two Ways of conſidering Things : Abſo- 
lutely and hypothetically, The firſt, when 
we confine our Inveſtigations to their Eſ- 
ſence, or to the Definition of them, which 
ſtands in its Stead : And thus, affirming 
only what is contained in ſuch Eſſence, 


ther in it. The ſecond Manner takes Place, 
when to the Eſſence we add other Deter- 
minations, 


tions and Re- actions, agreeably to the Plan 


or ſuch Definition, we ſuppoſe nothing far- 
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admitted, it is evident, that abſolute Ne. 
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minations, which, though no Part, nor ſo 
much as a neceſſary Conlequence of it, imply 
no Repugnancy to the Eſſence of the Sub. 


ject. Theſe Determinations exiſt no more 


than hypothetically, and under a given 
Condition. Hence the logical Difference 
betwixt Prædicata abſoluta, et conditionata, 

Now, it is in theſe Diſtinctions that lie 
the Source of the two Sorts of Neceſſities, 
What, conſidered abſolutely and in itfelf 
is ſuch, that the contrary is impoſſible, and 
imports a Contradiction, is ſaid to be 266. 
lutely neceſſary ; whereas that, the contrar 
of which is impoſſible and contrary, onlſ 
becauſe of a given Condition, has no mor: 
than a hypothetical Neceſſity. This being 


ceflity belongs only to the Eſſences d 
Things, and to the Attributes connected 
with this Eſſence. Hence the Immuta$ 
bility and Eternity juftly attributed ig 
them. They who have given into thif 
dangerous Doctrine, had not rid them 
ſelves of the ancient ſcholaſtic Dogma 
according to which, Exiſtence belongs 10 
the Eſſence, and is included in the Idea of i : 
Yet are theſe two totally different, an 
muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed. Eſſenc 
does not go beyond Poſſibility, or ratheſ 
it is Poſſibility itſelf. Now, this Poſſibif 
lity, ſeparate from Exiſtence, is abfolute!y 
4 neceſſary 
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neceſſary. What is once poſſible, has been 
ſo, and, in its abſtract Notion, ever will 
be. But, to bring this Poſſibility into Ex- 
iſtence, there muff be ſomething more than 
the Poſſible: We muſt ſuppoſe a Princi- 
ple, a Cauſe, a ſufficient Reaſon, and, con- 
ſequently, this Exiſtence is purely hypo- 
thetical, or contingent. 

The moſt familiar Examples throw a 
Light on the Doctrine of a two-fold Ne- 
ceſſity. The Idea you form to yourſelf 
of any Animal whatever, is accompanied 
with that of ſome Organs by which this 


Animal is ſo diſtinctly characteriſed, as 


not to be confounded either with inanimate 
Beings, with Plants, nor even with Ani- 
mals of a different Species. Theſe Organs 
ſo intimately belong to the Idea Aare of 
the Animal, that take them away, and 
the Idea irſelf vaniſhes. Therefore, in 
that conſiſts its Eſſence, and thence 1s de- 


rived the abſolute Neceſlity of this Eſſence. 


By the ſame Reaſon it 1s, that whatever 
is demonſtrated of the Numbers in Arith- 
metic, or Figures in Geometry, abſolute- 


ly and of the ſtricteſt Neceſlity, belongs to 


them; becauſe, there being in theſe ab- 
ſtract Notions nothing hypothetical and 
modal, every thing in them is Eſſence 


and Attribute ; ; whatever has been once 


K per- 
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perceived and known in them, ſhall immu- 
tably and eternally remain ſuch. 

I know not whether any great Degree of 
Sagacity, or any conſiderable Effort of 
Attention, be now required for compre- 
hending the Difference betwixt the two 
Kinds of Neceſſity; to confound them is 
failing in the firſt Rules of Logic; it is at- 

tributing to the Genus what belongs only 
to a Species, or paſſing from one Species to 
the other; it is nearly like attributing to 
the Hand-worm all the Properties of the 
Elephant, becauſe both are Animals, fur. 
niſhed with vital Organs. Indeed this 
Miſtake would never have been heard of, 
had Ariftotle and his Followers, inſtead of 
the Word Neceſſity uſed by them in hypo- 
thetical Caſes, ſubſtituted that of Certitudè 
or Conveniency, or ſome other of the like 
Import: But how ſhould they foreſee that, 
contrary to all Logic, the World would] 
_ perſiſt in confounding the Genus and Spe. | 
cies in this Article? 

I own that, to be convinced of the Dif. J 
ference here laid down, Recourſe muſt beſ 
had to the Teſt of Senſation. But as En- 
deavours have been uſed for rendering 
even this Proof uncertain, and bringing || 
under a Suſpicion, that, after all, it may} 


be no more than a * let _ be- 
ſtou 
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ſtow a few Reflections for confirming the 
Strength of it. It is faid, when you di- 
ſtinguiſn the Genuſes and Species of Ani- 
mals, the Bird from the Quadruped, the 
Ant from the Lion, you have an incon- 
teſtable Warrant for thoſe Diſtinctions; 
you ſee, with your own Eyes, all the ſe- 
veral Differences betwixt thoſe Animals ; 
but, when you make ſeveral Claſſes of 
Neceſſities, and of one you affirm that the 
contrary to it is impoſſible; and of ano- 
ther, that it does not imply the Impoſſibi- 
lity of its Oppoſite ; where are your 
Proofs, and your Witneſſes ? Where do 
you ſee the Principle of theſe Differences, 
and what aſſures you that they are not the 
chimerical Inventions of an imaginative 
Brain? Thus you feed yourſelf with a 
pleaſing Idea, on no other Foundation than 
the Suppoſition of the Poſſibility of De- 
terminations, contrary to thoſe which you 
follow; yet this Poſſibility is no more than 


aF iction. There is the Difficulty ; let us 
now remove it. 


That Sight, or even the complete * 
ment of all the Senſes, is better adapted 
for leading us to a certain Conviction than 
inward Sentiment, is not ſo eaſily proved, 
as affirmed; on the contrary, I aſſert that 
there is no Compariſon betwixt the Force 


g of the Sentiment and the Teſtimony of 


1 the 
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the Senſes, the former, at all Times, and 
in all Places, maintaining an uniform 
Conſiſtency; whereas the Senſes are ſubject 
to a thouſand Variations and Defects, Decep- 
tions and Errors, and of which Inſtances 
are every-where to be met with. Accord- 
ingly the Exiſtence of outward Objects, 
which are known to us only by their 
Images, has been diſputed, whereas no- 
body has ever preſumed to call in Queſtion 
the Argument of Deſcartes *, I think, there- 
fore I am: Now, on attentively examining 
the evident Notions comprehended in De/- 


cartes's Argument, they will be ſeen no 
FR | leſs 


* Born in 1596, and died in 1650 was deſigned 
for the Army, but, the Weakneſs of his Conſtitution 
not agreeing with the Fatigues of War, he went to 
Paris, where, for ſome Time, he followed Gaming 
with great Succeſs, ſtill allowing great Part of his Þ 
Time to Study and Meditation. In 1660, he reſolv- Þ 
ed on another Trial of the military Life, and ſerved Þ 
as Volunteer under the Prince of Orange. Whilſt in Þ 
Garriſon at Breda, he compoſed his Treatiſe on Mu- 
fic. After ſhewing himſelf, tam Marte quam Mercurio, 
he returned to Paris, where he applied himſelf to the 
Study of Morality and Phyſics. The Pope's Nuncio Þ 
having prevailed on him to publiſh his Syſtem of Phy- 
Joſophy, this Propoſal put him on Retirement, for in- 
veſtigating Truth and the Principles of Nature, with | 
greater Attention and Tranquillity ; accordingly, he 
withdrew into Holland, where he ſpent above twenty 
Years in cloſe Study. Lord Charles Cavendiſh made 
him great Offers for drawing him over to England. 
Lewis XIII, King of France, ſettled a Penſion of three 
8 thouſand? 


thouſand Livres on him ; he had hs Warrant, but 


never ſaw a Shilling of the Money, which made him 


often ſay, with a Laugh, That it auas the deareſt Parch- 


ment he ever bought, At length, by the Sollicitations 
of Queen Chrifiina, he removed to Stockholm, where, 
every Morning, at 5 o'Clock, he uſed to teach that 


\ Princeſs Philoſophy in her Library: His Death hap- 


pened ſoon aftcr ; but his Corpſe was conveyed to 
France. | et me here be allowed to add the following 


Story: A Country Prieſt had brought up four Dogs; 


WET Worley it ac, N 
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| one he called Ariſtotle, another Deſcartes, giving to 
* each a Diſciple ; he had found Means to kindle the 
| ſharpeſt Animoſity betwixt each Party. Ariſtotle, at 
the very Sight of Deſcartes, was ready to fly at him 
and tear him to Pieces; and Deſcartes, by his Snarl- 
| ing, ſhewed that he alſo longed to have a Bruſh with 


Ariflotle. The Prieſt frequently diverted Company 


with the following Scene: He called A4ri/iatle and 


Deſcartes, who immediately took their proper Places ; 
Arijiotle on his Right-hand, and Deſcartes on his Left, 
and each of the Diſciples cloſe by his Maſter. Then 


the Prieſt would ſpeak to Ariſtotle, perſuading him to 


come to an Agreement with Deſcartes , but Ariftatle's 
repeated Latrations and fiery Eyes beſpoke his Im- 
placability; then he turned towards Deſcartes, who 
manifeſted the like Averſion to the Prieſt's Overtures. 


; Well, ſays he, then let us try what a Conference may 


do, ordering them to face each other; at firſt they 


4 only ſnarled and growled, as it were, anſwering each 


other, till the Vociferaticns increaſed, and broke out 


into a violent Fray, two againſt two, that they would 


have deſtroyed each other, had not the Prieſt inter- 
poſed with the deciſive Authority, which he had been 
careful to maintain. This was the Prieſt's Manner of 
ridiculing ſcholaſtic Contentions. 


E 3 Thought 
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leſs concluſive for Liberty, than for Ex- 
iſtence. 
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Thought in Man is nothing but the in- 
ward Teſtimony, or the Sentiment of his 
Ideas communicated to him through the 
Channel of Reflection. This Reflection 
perſuades him that he exiſts, it being im- 
poſſible for him to conceive that a Thing, 
at the ſame Time, is and is not. Such a 
Suppoſition is nothing in the Auſtract; he 
cannot form to himſelf any Idea of it. On 
the contrary, he very well conceives all 
Things which are not contradictory to Ex- 
perience, nor the firſt Notions of his Mind. 
The Philoſopher and the Huſbandman 
equally underſtand, by the Word poſſible, 
what is not repugnant to human Thought; 
they equally conceive that Exiſtence is 1n- 
compatible with whatever manifeſtly im- 
plies a Contradiction, and can be predica- 
ble only of what is not contradictory. This 
Notion of Poſſibility and Impoſſibility 
confirms the ancient Axiom, Nothing is 
made of Nothing, and leads to Deſcartes's Þ 
Argument; the Force of which conſiſts in 
ſaying, I think: This is an inconteſtable 
Fact and Sentiment. Therefore it is im- 
poſſible, that, while I think, I am not Þ 
thinking. Therefore I exiſt. Let us 
apply thoſe Ideas to Liberty. 

The ſame Reaſons which have now 
proved to me that I think, induce me to | 
affirm, that I can fit down, or ſtand; | 

8 ſpeak, | 


ſpeak, or be ſilent; turn to the Right or 
Left; in a Word, do ſuch and ſuch an Ac- 


tion, which depends on the Faculties of my 


Body or Soul. Experience and Sentiment 
unite to inform me of my Faculties and 
their different Uſes, The Idea of Poſſibili- 
ty, as inſeparable from my Thoughts, 
dictates to me, that, inſtead of writing as 


| ] now am, I might buſy myſelf with ſome 


other Occupation. This ſame Idea is the 
Source of my keen Diſpleaſure againſt my- 


| ſelf, for the ill Conſequences of an Ac- 


tion, which I was not impelled to by any 
Neceſſity or irreſiſtible Force. The Te- 
ſtimony of my Thought, ſo far from diſ- 
culpating me, urges the Charge; it con- 


vinces me with all poſſible Evidence, that 


I might not have acted, or have acted in a 


Manner diametrically oppoſite *. For this 


| Reaſon, 


* Man is, in Reality, a free Agent, ſo free as 
to be able to do many of the Actions he for- 
bears, and to forbear many of the Actions he does; 
not only phyſically but morally able, being privileged 


from the Sway of an internal as well as external Ne- 


ceſſity. It is very remarkable, that the Fpicureans 
themſelves, they who reſolved all the Actions into the 
Laws of local Motion, overpowered by the Evidence 
of this Truth, had not the Confidence to deny hu- 
man Liberty, though the Conceſſion of it be inevita- 
bly deſtructive of their whole Scheme: 


Unae eft bœc, inquam, Fatis auulſa Voluntas ? 
K 4 | Saith 
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Reaſon, the Sentiment of Thought has, 
by ſome Philoſophers, been termed Con- 
ſcience. And, in effect, without this, Man 
could not judge of the Morality of his 
Actions, nor perceive whether they were 
good or evil; nor have any Certainty 
whether it becomes him to commit or 
torbear them. Thus, what is common- 
ly ftyled Conſcience, is inſeparable from 
| Liberty, 


Saith Lucretius, © Whence 1s this Will, which we 


experience to be privileged from the Empire of 


«© Fate?” For this he endeavours to account by a 
Clinamen Principiorum, a Declination of Atoms; the 
moſt ridiculous and unphiloſophical Imagination that 
ever entered into a Man's Head. Had we not a Power 

over our own Actions, it would follow, ſaith Cicero, 
that neither Commendations, nor Reproaches, nor 
* Rewards, nor Puniſhments would have any juſt 
Foundation.“ But in regard a plaufible Reply may 
be made to this Argument, and we want not for others 
which are more unexceptionable, I ſhall not infiſt on 
it; for, as to the Wiſdom of human Rewards and 


Puniſhments, it may be ſaid, that they anſwer their 


Ends, if they work neceſſarily, as much as they would 
if Men were free Agents. Rorarius tells us, he ſaw 
two Wolves hanging on a Gibbet, in the Duchy of 
Juliers; and obſerves, that it made a greater Impreſ- 
fion on the other Wolves, than the Mark of a red-hot 
Iron, to deter Thieves from from Stealing. He like- 
wiſe ſaith, that, in Africa, it is uſual to nail Lions to 
a Croſs, in order to terrify thoſe of the ſame Species. 
And what more common than for a Dog to leave 
Faults for which he was beaten ? So that theſe Me- 
| thods are made Uſe of as Weights in a Balance, to 
turn it this Way or that. | | 
Mr. Grove's Sy/tem excellent of Morality, 
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Liberty, and is not leſs real than Thought 
itſelf. Both are grounded on our Sen- 
timent, and the evident Notions origi- 
nated from it. That which authoriſes a 
Man to ſay he thinks, equally authoriſes 


him to ſay, that it is he who determines 


himſelf to act or not to act. To diſpute 
his Spontaneity with him is ſtriking at his 
Thought. Should a Tile, accidentally 
falling from the Top of a Houſe, hurt 
his Arm, as it was an Accident which he 


could not foreſee, he does not charge him 


ſelf with it. But he imputes to himſelf all 
thoſe Actions which he has done premedi- 
tately and by Choice; he blames or ap- 
plauds himſelf according as they prove ad- 
vantageous or detrimental. 

But our Adverſaries pretend, that even 
this is not ſufficient, and that there are In- 
ſtances of Illuſions no leſs ſtrong than thoſe, 
and which, to ſuch as are given up to them, 


are a e e no leſs intimate. Such, 
for Inſtance is the Illuſion of a Peaſant, 


who imagines that his Will is the efficient 
Cauſe of the Motions of his Body ; that, 
whenever he pleaſes, it immediately moves 
his Arms and Legs. This Man has be- 


fore his Eyes the Fa& and Experience 


uniting in an  inconteſtable Evidence; he 
can, at any Time, give authentic Proofs 


of the Faculty within him to move one 
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_ Way rather than another. All this is very 


true, but let us ſee what are the Grounds 
of the Peaſant's Opinion, and whether they 
are to be parallelled with thoſe on which 


Liberty is made to reſt. 


I therefore aſk, what becomes of the Proof 
of Sentiment, to which every Man, whether 
Peaſant or Philoſopher, who will admit of 
the real and phyſical Influence of the Soul on 
the Body, may appeal ? What does he per- 
ceive? That he wills, and on ſuch Voli- 
tion his Organs are in Motion. But who 
will ſay, that any one ſees and perceives 
this Tranſition, this Coherence betwixt the 
Determination of the Sou! and the Mo- 
tion of the Body? 1 make a Motion, 
which, before I began it, I conceived to be 


poſſible; W and I can affirm, * 
that there is an Infinitude of Motions, not 


one of which is leſs feaſable than another; 


I likewiſe know, beyond all Doubt, that, 
when I would walk, I walk, and that ſeve- F 
ral Motions of my Body perfectly anſwer to 
the Determinations of my Will. But tar- | 
ther I cannot go, without tranſgreſſing the 
Limits of Experience. It is wholly filent | 


as to the Manner in which this is tranſac- 
ted ; it does not give me to fee in any Man- 


ner that my Will impels my Arm. There- | 
fore in imagining that it produces this Ef- 
tect, in the ſame Manner as the Fingers | 
DOS 8 direct 
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direct the Pen, I only take up with a ve 


confuſed Opinion, more like a groſs In- 


ſtint, than Reaſon. 

Let it now be judged, with what Right 
thoſe Philoſophers, with whom we have to 
do, decide, that as the Peaſant thinks he 
moves his Arm, though he does not move 
it; ſo he fancies himſelf to act freely, tho? 
without any Freedom. The Caſe is not 
alike; in believing that he moves his 
Limbs by the Action of his Will, he be- 
lieves what he does not perceive, he puts 


p Conjecture in the Place of a Fact ; but 


in accounting himſelf free he has an actual 


Proof of it at Hand, for in taking a Step to 
the Right, he 1s equally certain that he 
= makes this Step, and that he might make 
it to the Left. Thus, whether the Influence 


of the Soul on the Body be admitted or 


rejected, the Truths of Sentiment, ſuch 
as Liberty, cannot be affected by it. 


Let us here make a Remark ; it 1s, that, 
in general, every Theory, every Hypo- 
theſis, ſhould explain what we know by 
Experience; and that, if contradicted by 


: only one Truth, that ſuffices for demon- 


ſtrating its F allacy. Thus the Syſtems of 


Ptolomy * and Ticho Brache f have been re- 
jected 


| * Born at Peli zum, in the ſecond Century of the 
Chriſtian Ern; was by the Greeks termed / Divine 
| K 6 
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zted as irreconcileable with the aſtrono- 
mical Obfervations'; it is the ſame in Me- 

taphyſics. 


and moſi Wiſe. His Syſtem of the World was adopted 
by the Philoſophers and Aſtronomers of ſeveral Ages, 

but has ſince been ſuperſeded by that of Copernicus. 
I Þ+ Ticho Bracbe, born 1546. At the Age of fourteen, 
ſeeing a ſolar Eclipſe happen at the very Moment 
foretold by the Aſtronomers, it inflamed him with a 
Deſire of learning that Science; he was ſent to Leip- 
fic to ſtudy the Law, but, unknown to his Maſters, he 
employed a great Part of his Time in aſtronomical Ob- 
fervations. Having loſt his Noſe in a nocturnal Fray, 
he made himſelf another compoſed of Gold, Silver, and 
Wax, with ſuch Skill, that Strangers thought it na- 
taral ; on his Return into Denmark, he married a Coun- 
try-girl, which drew on him the Reſentment of all his 
Family, till the King of Denmari interpoſed his Au- 
thority for a Reconciliation, In his Travels through 
Italy and Germany, the Emperor and ſeveral other 
Princes made him very conſiderable Offers, but he choſe 
rather to ſettle at Home; where Frederic II, King of 
Denmark, gave him the Iſle of Veen, with a large 
Penſion. Here he built his wonderful Obſervatory 
of Stelleburg, beſides a Seat, to which he gave the 
Name of Uranienburg, which, with his ſeveral Inftru- Þ 
ments and Machines of his own making, were the 
Admiration of all who came to ſee him; and, among 
theſe, were James VI. of Scotland, and Chriſtian, King | 
of Denmark. He invented a new Syſtem of the 
World, which bears his Name, and has hitherto been 
adopted by moſt Divines, being free from the Incon- 
veniencies of that of P#olomy, and yet ſuppoſes the 
Sun to turn round the Earth. Some Courtiers, en- 
vious of his great Favour, did him ſuch an ill Turn 
with the King of Denmark, that his Penſion was taken 
from him; on which he removed into Holland, but, 
at the preſſing Invitations of the Emperor Rodolph 3 „ 
; = | he 
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raphy ſics. The Philoſopher who under- 
takes a Diſſertation on the Nature and 
Operations of the Soul, is, like the Na- 
turaliſt, to ſet out with Obſervations and 
Experiments, made with all Attention 


| and Accuracy imaginable. Now, as we 


make Uſe of our Senſes in examining the 
Nature of Bodies; ſo Perception, Re- 


flection, inward Experience, are our Means 

of diſcovering the Nature of the Soul. 
They who believe that our Inſtruments 
for inveſtigating the Faculties of the Soul 
are weaker and more uncertain than 
| thoſe which guide us in ſenſible Obſerva- 


tions, are greatly miſtaken. The Dif- 


ference is wholely to the Advantage of the 
former. A thouſand Cauſes may diſorder 
the Action of the Senſes and of the mate- 
rial Inſtruments, whereas the internal Sen- 


timent is fixed and in variable: This Deſ- 
cartes and other eminent Philoſophers were 
ſo perſuaded of, as to aſſert, that it is 
eaſier to know the human Mind than the 


Body. 


It may be added, that the Metaphyſi- 


cian, in the very Science he makes his Ob- 
ject, has a Prefervative againſt every Hy- 


potheſis founded on falſe Notions. It is 


he repaired to Prague, where, in the Vear 1601, he 
died by opprefing his Urine too long at an Entertain- 
ment, | 
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206 On Moral Liberty. 
only the Confuſion of our Ideas which-; in- 
genders that Multitude of Sophiſms with 


which all Sciences ſwarm. But Ontology, 


as the firſt Part of Metaphyſics, and the 


only Source of the Lights adapted to our 


Capacity, unfolds and places, in their full 
Light, thoſe Notions which are common 
to all Men. They have very properly been 
termed directive, their real Function being 
to guide the Philoſopher by the perpetual 
Application he may make of them, in 


- Whatever Subject he handles. All the 


Lights of the human Mind being thus 
brought to clear and diſtinct Notions, it is 


| impoſlible ever to form a Syſtem in Con- 


tradiction to Experience. 


Therefore, returning to the Subject of 


our Reflections, I ſay, that the Objection 
to Senſations not being a ſufficient Proof 
of Liberty, becauſe we are not intimately 


acquainted with the Nature of the Eſſence 


of the Body and the Soul, is without Foun- 


dation. The ſame Arms might be made 


Uſe of for militating againſt Newton's De- 
monſtrations of the Laws of Motion ; ; by 
the ſame Reaſoning, no manner of Streſs 
is to be laid on them. In effect, all thoſe 
Demonſtrations are eſtabliſhed on a Propo- 
ſition drawn from Experience; and an 
Experience leſs inconteſtable than that 
which conſtitutes the Senſation of Liberty. 

But 
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But this Road leads to the moſt extrava- 
gant Pyrrhoniſm ; it is but one Step, and 
that no great Stride, to advance, that, as 


we do not know the Cauſe which produces 
our Thought, this Cauſe delights in feed- 


ing us with vain Chimera's, and thus our 


Exiſtence is no more real than our Thought. 
The Abſurdity is not greater to affirm, 
that, while we imagine ourſelves to think, 
| we do not think, than to maintain that, 
however we believe ourſelves to be free, we 
are not ſo. To impugn the Contingency of 
the Determinations of our Will is attack- 
ing the very Principle of Contradiction, 
and thereby deſtroying the Certitude of 
all our Knowledge and Perceptions. Zu- 
clid's Elements may then be bound up 
with the Tales of the Fairies, ſince the 

extravagant Fictions of the latter are no 


more regugnant to Poſſibility, than the 
evident Principles and demonſtrated Con- 
ſequences of the former. Is it not very 
ſurpriſing, after this, to hear Spino/a, who 
excludes from his Syſtem all Contingency, 


and conſequently all Liberty, warning 
his Readers, almoſt at every Page, to be- 


ware of groſs Ideas, which the Senſes and 
Imagination preſent to us, and religiouſſy 
to obſerve the Precept of Deſcartes, who 
will have us to admit only clear and diſ- 


tinct Ideas, the eſſential Characters of 


Truth? 
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Truth? Are there then in our Minds 
more evident Notions than thoſe of the 
Principle of Contradiction, of paſſible and 
impoſſible? How comes Spinoſa to pay no 
Regard to it? It is, as Mr. de Voltaire ſays, 
ſpeaking of Epicurus and Deſcartes: * It 


« is, becauſe Men, in their Sentiments, 


« as in their Behaviour, ſeldom follow 
their Principles, and that their Syſtems, 


« like their Lives, are Contradictions.” 
Whenever the Philoſopher, inſtead of be- 
ginning his Walk leaning on the Notions 
of common Senſe, will take a bold Flight, 
and precipitately make his Way to the 


Source of Truth, he ſoon becomes intangled 


in Subtilties and Sophiſms. 

The Strife is not yet over, but the Bat- 
teries muſt be ſhifted, and other Antago- 
niſts oppoſed. There is ſeldom an Exceſs 
without its oppoſite Exceſs ; he, whom we 


have hitherto oppoſed, carried the Ne- 


ceſſity of moral Actions ſo far, as to tranſ- 
form it into a downright Fatality. Other 
Philoſophers, frightened at the Conſe- 
quences reſulting from this Dogma, have 
thought there was no getting rid of it, 
without abjuring every kind of Neceſlity, 
and leaving our Soul fluctuating, undeter- 
minate, and utterly unimpreſſed by any 
Motives : According to them, God has 
given to Man the Faculty of chuſing be- 

twixt 


„„ 
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twixt two and more Objects, with reſpect 
to which he has the neceſſary phyſical 


Power, ſo that he may determine his Will, 
laying aſide all Reaſons, and all external 


Cauſes which might induce him to prefer 


one of theſe Objects to the others. 


This Tenet of indifferent Liberty is in- 


ſupportable: Collins, and his Partiſans, 
made an eaſy Triumph over it, and, on 
this Occaſion, were joined by the Cham- 
{pions of Moral Neceflity. ** To think, 
„ ſays Mr. Leibnitz, that a Determination 
proceeds from a total Indifference abſo- 
„ lutely undetermined, is making it to 
proceed abſolutely from nothing. God 
is not ſuppoſed to give this Determi- 
nation; it has no Source either in the 
Soul, or in the Body, or in the Cir- 
8 cumſtances, a Perſon being ſuppoſed 
{© wholely undetermined ; yet forth it. 
comes, and exiſts without any Prepara- 
tion, without any previous Diſpoſition 
in any thing towards it; without an 
Angel or God himſelf being able to 
7 © ſee or to ſhew the Rationale of its 
& © Exiſtence *.” We do not, however, 
charge thoſe Philoſophers who maintain a 
moral Neceſſity with having made a com- 
mon Cauſe with Collins. If they have 


happened to advance the ſame Arguments, 


* Theodicea, Set. 320. 
they 


hd 
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they have made a very different Application 
of them. The moſt celebrated of all is that 
of two Scales in an Equilibre, of which 
one cannot move the other, ſo that, to al- 


ter their State, ſome Weight muſt be add- 


ed to one of the Scales. They who carry 
the Force of this Reaſoning too far, loſe 
all the Advantage and Honour of it, for 
Want of attending to the ancient Precept, 
which forbids Philoſophers inſiſting too 
much on Compariſons; they bewilder them- 
ſelves in a Labyrinth without any Iſſue. 
We ſhall endeavour to ſay ſomething more 
appoſite and preciſe, and ſteer a Courſe in 
which we ſhall be ſafe from Shelves and 
Rocks on either Side. 

If there be any thing palpable to an at- 
tentive Mind, it is the indiſſoluble Con- 
nection betwixt the Principle of /ufficient 
Reaſon and Contingency. Beſides the eſſen- 
tial Qualities of Things above-mentioned, 


and which conſtitute the Immutability of 


Eſſences, I perceive in Bcings, Changes, 
Relations, in a Word, Modes of Being, 
which, inſtead of Conſtancy, are variable. 
Whence does this ariſe? From blind Chance? 
But this Reaſon and Experience contradict 
with equal Force; Reaſon tells us that 
Chance is a Nonentity; and a Nonentity 
cannot produce any Effect. Experience 
invariably teaches me, that, whenever 24 

Change 
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Change happens in a Being, it is intelligi- 
ble and explicable by the Action of ſome 
other Being, the Intervention of which 
has produced that Effect. This is /uf- 
cient Reaſon. If I reject it, this World 
becomes a Land of Chimera's, a Country 
in which every thing is fabulous, and 


more fabulous even than the Fables, where 


the Will of ſome Sorcerer, or a Fairy's Wand 
at leaſt, hold the Place of ſufficient Reaſon; 
and which inſtil into Children and Ideots 
an Idea of, I know not what, Power, to 
which all Nature is obedient. Chance, on 
the contrary, being an abſolute. Nothing, 
whatever is referred to it, is an Effect of 


Nullity; it is a Number of which the Units 


are Cyphers. ä 
Is it poſſible that ſuch Extravagancies 
ſhould be eſpouſed, rather than admit ſo. 


| ſimple, ſo evident a Principle as that of 


ſufficient Reaſon ? And what Plea is alledg- 
ed for this? That this Principle leads to Ne- 
ceſſity: Granted; but what Neceſſity? To 
an hypothetical Neceſſity, which, ſo far 
from being deſtructive of Contingency and 

Liberty, is, on the contrary, the Source of 
the Notions of them, and cannot fall to 
the Ground without them. 

To pretend that ſufficient Reaſon is the 
Principle of an abſolute Neceſſity, is con- 
tounding it with the Eſſence of es ; 

| | ud 
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but they who do thus, may be charged 
with Levity and Obſtinacy ; this Doctrine 
having been, by many eminent Philoſo— 
phers, ſet forth with a convincing Clear- 
neſs and Preciſion. That vain Bugbear of 
Fataliſm, which they are continually mag- 
nifying, has been reduced to its juſt Figure, 


and, if it now impoſes on any, it mult be 


on ſuch as delight in voluntary Error. 

I ſhall, on this Occaſion, make a Re- 
mark, which I think new, and of Impor- 
tance for ſhewing, how the Ideas of great 
Men often agree in Subſtance, though 
differing in the Expreſſion. The immor. 
tal Deſcartes was not ignorant of, nor did 


he ſlight the Difference betwixt caſual or 
arbitrary Determinations, and thoſe a- 
riſing from the Principle of ſufficient Rea- Þ 


ſon: This is what induced him to reje& 
the occult Qualities of the Scholaſtics; tor 
Inſtance, he explodes the attractive Force 


of the Magnet, becauſe it determines the] 
Phænomena of the Magnet in a Manner] 
quite unintelligible, and is no true Expli- 
cation of them; and he propoſed the Hy- 
potheſis of the magnetic Corpuſcles form- 
ing a kind of Atmoſphere, that he might] 
adduce a manifeſt Cauſe which might 1a- 


tisfactorily account for what follows on the 
Approach of the Magnet and Iron. Even 
his ſupreme Rule, . if well attended to, his 


funda- i 


a 
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fundamental Precept, of admitting that only» 
of which we have clear and diſtinct Ideas, 
is no other than ſufficient Reaſon, which 


he was introducing into Philoſophy. The 


clear and diſtinct Notion, which he re- 
quired, 1s that, by which a Thing becomes 
comprehended, and is rendered explicable by 


| unfolding the Idea of the Subject in a Man- 
ner ſhewing that the Attribute agrees with it, 


and wherefore. I am even perſuaded that 


it was only by reflecting on the Difference 


between the Scholaſtic and the Cartęſian 


Explications of the Phenomena, that Leib- 


itz conceived his ſufficient Reaſon, and 


formed a Deſign of making it a Principle 


of our Knowledge; he ſaw in them ſome- 
thing beyond what is commonly called 
| Cauſe *, and gave it the Name of Reaſon ; 


and there 1s all the Room in the World to 
believe, that Deſcartes himſelf, had it not 
been for his extreme Diſguſt againſt the 


$ Ontology of his Age, which indeed was 


thick ſet with Barbariſm, would have carried 


@ his Diſcovery to the higheſt Perfection. 


* Cicero has ſomething relating to the Notion of a 
Cauſe, which is well worth quoting : © That is the 
„ true Cauſe of a Thing, which efficaciouſly pro- 
** duces it, as a Wound of Death, or Indigeſtion of 
* a Diſeaſe; and therefore this Term is not to be ſo 
** explained, as if whatever was antecedent to any 
Thing was its Cauſe, /ed quod efficienter antecedat, 
but what efficaciouſly precedes it,” De Fats. 
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about the Epocha of this Principle, no 
the Authors of it; I am only to juſtify th 


proves, by the Principle of ſufficient Rea 


medes has already diſcovered in it, that, 2 


Choice more than another, without the In 


fails; for, altering the Equilibre of tw 


mined ; though external Objects often oc. 


— 
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This Diſguſt alienated him from carrying 
any farther the Analyſis of Notions, and 
of abſtracting Univerſals, that is, Princi 

les from theſe ſpecial Notions, which the 
Force of his Genius had ſuggeſted to him, 
But, after all, the Queſtion here is ng 


5x £5 ( 


2.0 


Uſe of it, and ſhew the Proof of Liber 
which reſults from it, to the utter Confy. 
tation of the Pretences on the Side of th 
Indifferentiſts, and, at the ſame Time, with: 
out countenancing the Concluſion of thi 
Fataliſts. 

The Inſtance of two Things in Rui 


> we 0 


— 


fon which it includes, and which Arch: 


there muſt be ſomething to diſturb thi 
Equilibre, and make one of the Sides in- 
cline; ſo Man cannot be determined to one 


tervention of ſome Motives. In this Ref 
ſpect the Reſemblance is palpable, the Com 
pariſon is juſt; but, on going farther, if 


an FAMA wn —  & — . f , YT © eu 


Scales, ſome foreign Cauſe muſt put 
Weight in one of them. It is otherwiſ: 
with the Motives by which we are deter: 


caſion our Thoughts, we are not the lel 
aſſured 


* 


the Determination of our Will. 
of Wine excites my Deſire, but does not 
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allured that it is we who think : This Sen- 
timent is the very Foundation of our Ex- 
iſtence, as we have ſeen above; therefore, 
when external Cauſes act on us, we indeed 
depend on them, with regard to the Action, 
but the Effect of this Action depends on 
A Glaſs 


compel it; it is I who determine myſelf. 


| When I conſider the Objects of Senſe, I 


know, by the Sentiment of my Thought, 


that I can compare them together, inward- 


ly deliberate, make Uſe of my Reaſon and 


Reflection, and determine myſelf to chuſe 
| one of theſe Objects preterably to the other. 


This is the Indifference of the Exerciſe, 


% which muſt not be confounded with the 


| Indifference of Motives, and which, toge- 
ther with the Exemption of Compulſion, 


conſtitutes Liberty. Now this Faculty I 
cannot attribute either to Bodies inclining 


and moving without knowing what they 


do; nor to Beaſts, which, though they have 
Senſes, Imagination, and the carnal Deſires 
in common with us, are not endued with 


u Underſtanding, Reaſon, and Volition *. 


There 


Dr. Clarke ſays, That the Difference between 
*© Men and Beaſts is only this: That in Man phyſical 
Liberty is joined with a Senſe, or Conſciouſneſs, of 
“ moral Good or Evil, and is therefore eminently 
called Liberty. In Beaſts, the ſame phyſical Liber- 

| a 


nations of the Soul. Grove. 
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There is no Need, therefore, for avid. 
ing Neceſlity, of having Recourſe to Indif. 
ference : All the Caſes, in which the Parti. 


ſans of Indifference ſtrengthen - themſelye, 


by the Teſtimony of Experience, and when 
they imagine themſelves impregnable, do 
not conclude in Favour of their Theſis, 


the very Principle being falſe, which iz 


<« ty, or ſelf- moving Power, is wholly ſeparate fron 
a Senſe or Conſciouſneſs, or Capacity of judging, 
„of moral Good or Evil, and is vulgarly called Spon. 
* taneity. In Children, the ſame phyſical Liberty 
„ always is from the very Beginning; and, in Pro. 
“ portion as they increaſe in Age and in Capacity 
of judging, they grow continually in Degree nt 
© more free, but moral Agents. On the contrary, 
beg Leave to ſay, that the whole Difference between 
Men and Beaſts is not a mere Conſci uſneſs of mori 


Good and Evil, which theſe latter want, and the other 


have; but that the chief Difference lies herein, that 


tbe Will, being joined in Men with a reaſoning Fs. 


culty, is hereby capable of determining itſelf different 
Ways in every Circumſtance of Life, which it is mo- 
rally impoſſible for the Soul of a Brute (if Brutes have 
Souls) to do. The only Difference between Children, 
and thoſe come to Years of Underſtanding, is not that 


theſe laſt have a better Capacity of judging than th: 


former, but they are likewiſe more free, I mean in 


Oppoſition to internal Neceflity. This Liberty in- 


creaſes, in Proportion to the Capacity of judging, for 


ſome Time; but, as this Capacity approaches to Per. 


fection, ſuppoſing the virtuous Diſpoſition of the Mind 
to improve with its Knowledge, this Liberty leſſens 


again; the Degree of it being moſtly regulated by the 


Proportion there is between the Reaſon and the Incli- 


that 
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that there are Caſes of ſuch a Nature, In 
Reality, on a thorough Examination of 
Things, it will appear, that, on thoſe Oc- 
caſions which apparently are the moſt in- 
different, there has always been ſome pre- 


valent Reaſon in Favour of the Meaſure 


taken. When a Thing is to be choſen from 
among ſeveral others in which there is ſcarce 


| any viſible Difference, one of theſe Things 


always lies more conveniently for the Hand 
to lay hold of it, and then the Soul, being 
ſwayed by no other Reaſon, even inadver- 
tently, conforms to this Conveniency; or, 
poſſibly, from a confuſed Opinion not to be 
accounted for, one Object will be thought 
more eligible than the others : The like 
may be ſaid of any Cauſe whatever. An 
Infinity of minute Perceptions, by which 
we are ſometimes merry, ſad, and different- 
ly diſpoſed, makes us ſometimes reliſh one 


| Thing more than another, and we in the 


mean Time not able to account for it; 


therefore it is not to be thought ſtrange, 
that we ſuppoſe in ourſelves determining 


Motives, without our being capable to give 


any Account of them. 


But this is not all; and it may be direct. 
ly demonſtrated, that the Caſe of the per- 
tect Equilibre is impoſſible ; for, Objects 
being never perfectly alike, and as every 
one acknowledges they differ, at leaſt by 

ö their 
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their Situation with regard to us, they can- 
not be repreſented by Perceptions intirely 
ſimilar; and, of Courſe, the Appetites ari- 
ſing from the Perceptions cannot be ſimi- 
lar, Effects being equal to their Cauſes; 


therefore, the Appetites not being ſimilar, Þ 


there can be no perfect Equilibre. It is 
only caſting an Eye on the Manner in which 
Leibnitz, in his Theodicea, confutes the Fa- 
ble of the Aſs of Buridan *. 

Thus 


* Tohn Buridan was Rector of the Univerſity of Pa. 
#75 in the fourteenth Century; from him is come the 
Proverb of Buridan's 4/;, ſo famous in the Schools, 
He ſuppoſed an Aſs, very hungry, ſtanding betwixt 
two Buſhels of Oats perfectly equal; or an Aſs, equal. 
Iy hungry and thirſty, placed betwixt a Buſhel of Oats 
and a Tub of Water, both making an equal Impreſ- 
Hon on his Organs. After this Suppoſition, he uſed 
to aſk, What will this Aſs ao ? It it was anſwered, H- 
V1] remain there as he fiands: Then, concluded he, /: 
will die of Hunger betwixt two Buſhels of Oats ; he will 
die of Hunger and Thirſt with Plenty of Food and Drink 
before him, This ſeemed abfurd, and the Laugh was 
wholely on his Side: But, if it was anſwered, Th: 
Aſs will not be fo flupid as to die of Hunger and Thirſ 
wwith ſuch good Proviſion on each Side of it : Then, con- 


cluded he, this Aſs has free Will, or of two Weight: in 


 Equilibre one may flir the other. 

In Mr. Leibnitz, the Aſs is ſuppoſed to be be- 
*« tween two Meadows, and equally inclining to both: 
Concerning this he ſays, it is a Fiction which, in 
«« the preſent Courſe of Nature, cannot ſubſiſt. In- 
«« deed, were the Caſe poſſible, we muſt ſay, that the 
«© Creature would ſuffer itſelf to die of Hunger. But 
the Queſtion turns on an Impoſlibility, unleſs God 


66 ſhould 
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Thus is the Principle of Indifference 
overthrown ; but, even allowing it to ſub- 
ſiſt, the Conſequence might nevertheleſs be 
denied with equal Juſtice. Were the Caſe 
of a perfect Equilibre poſſible, it would be 
a Contradiction that the Will ſhould deter- 
mine itſelf ; and the Principles of ſufficient 
Reaſon, and of the Diſpoſition of the Cauſe 


to produce the Effect, are not leſs true and 


indiſpenſable in the leaſt important Caſes, 
than in thoſe of the greateſt Concern. Were 
it poſſible for the Soul once to determine 
itſelf without a Reaſon, why ſhould it 
not on every Occaſion ? The Error into 


| which we fall, concerning Things of little 


Importance, ariſes from hence, that we do 
not always perceive the Reaſons which con- 


cur to determine us: This would not hap- 


pen, had we only diſtinct Ideas; but we 


have beſides, confuſed Ideas, Senſations, 


Appetites, Paſſions, and an infinite Num- 


% ſhould purpoſely interfere to produce ſuch a Thing: 
“ For the Univerſe cannot be ſo divided, by a Plane 
e draivn through the Middle of the Aſs, cut vertical- 
« lyin its Length, ſo that every Thing on each Side 
© ſhall be alike and fimilar ; for neither the Parts of 
© the Univerſe, nor the Animal” s Viicera, are fi- 
* milar, nor in an equal Situation on both Sides of 
« this vertical Plane. Therefore will there always be 
many Things, within and without the Aſs, which, 
„though imperceptible to us, will determine it to 
take to one Side more than the other. 
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ber of obſcure Perceptions, which we do not 
diſtinguiſh, and which yet have their Share 
in our Determinations. As there are in our 
Body ſeveral inſenſible Motions unperceived 
by us, ſo, in our Mind, there are many Ideas 
not accompanied with Sentiment. How 
often are even Philoſophers themſelves heard 
to ſay, that they were thinking on nothing, 


When the Mind, in the Moments of In- 


action, does not reflect on its Ideas, or, 
when roving in the Wilds of Imagination, 
the Objects it there meets with, are not of 
Force to make ſenſible Impreſſions? This 


State perfectly reſembles that of a ſleeping 


Perſon ſpeaking or thinking, without per— 


ceiving it: Thus, when it is propoſed to 


me to turn to the Right or Left, or to do 
ſome other Action which ſeems abſolutely 
indifferent, never can I affirm, that there 
is no preſent or anterior Diſpoſition, in my 


Mind, or in my Body, which cauſes me to 


Ties to one Side, more than the other. 
As the finiſhing Stroke to the Liberty of 
Indifference, let us farther make this Re- 
flection; and unqueſtionable Experience 
informs me, that I can reſiſt urgent Mo- 
tives, of which J have the Sentiment and 
Reflection ; and, notwithſtanding all their 
Weight, incline the Scale to the oppoſite 
Side : Much more then can I exert ſuch a 
Power, when, i in one of the Scales of the 


Balance, 


* 
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Balance, there is only a little Duſt which 
hinders it from being in a perfect Equili- 
bre. This, and no more, is the Reality 
of the Liberty of Indifference; it appears 
abſolute to us, only becauſe we are unac- 
quainted with what determines it; and 
| this Deſcartes very well underſtood, and 
has explained: The Indifference, ſays 
she, which I feel, when no Weight of 
© « Reaſon carries me towards one Side, ra- 
ther than to the other, is the loweſt De- 
* gree of Liberty, and ſhews rather a De- 
e fet in Knowledge, than a Perfection in 
the Will; for, did I always know what 
dis true, and what is good, I ſhould never 
| be at a Loſs in deliberating what Judg- 
ment and Choice I am to make; and 
c thus I ſhould be abſolutely free, with- 
| © out being ever indifferent.” 
Let us then conclude, that Indifference 
takes Place only with Regard to the Soul; 
which, in a thouſand Caſes, is not, by its 
Nature, determined more on one Side, than 
the other; juſt as its Body is not of itſelf 
determined to fill the Place, where it hap- 
pens to be. If there be a ſufficient Reaſon 
which has placed the Body in its preſent Si- 
tuation, and thus its Determination be ve- 
ry certain, not leſs evident is it, that the 
Determination of it is contingent ; or, 
Which amounts to the ſame Thing, it 1s 
E242: not 
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not immutable, and might be otherwiſe. 
It is the fame with our free Actions, where 
Motives ſupply the Place of ſufficient Rea- 
ſon : Without this Principle, there would 
be nothing certain in the World, all Events 
would be produced by mere Hazard, that 
1s, by nothing. It is only by Means of this 
Principle, that we can aſcend from Effects 
toa Cauſe; and to the Lights, which 
we derive from Experience, add thoſe of 


Ratiocination. That whereby a ſagacious 5 


Politician judges why ſuch an Event is 


come to paſs, why it will be followed by 


others, which he probably foreſees, gives 
| him to know, that theſe very Things might 
be otherwiſe. The more the Naturaliſt is 


acquainted with the material World, the 
more he perceives, that the Changes, Alte- | 
rations, and Viciflitudes in it, are no more 
than the conditional Effects of the admi- Þ 
rable Arrangement and Connection which 
reign through the ſeveral Parts that com- Þ 
poſe the Maſs : Thus both the productive] 
Motives in free Actions, and the Springs | 
by which the Nature of Bodies acts, ſo far Þ 
from leading us to the abſolute Neceſlity | 


of the Things which we ſee, manifeſt the 
Contingency of them, which, excluding all 
Idea of Chance, is founded only on a con- 


ditional Neceſſity. 5 
ur 
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Our Knowledge is no farther true, than 


as conſentaneous to the Nature of its Ob- 
| jects : But if this Knowledge anticipate the 


Effects, or did not come till afterwards, does 
this induce any Change in the very Nature 


of thoſe Effects? The Relation they have 
with us, and by which they are known, or 


unknown to us, before the Accompliſh- - 


ment of them, has it the leaſt Influence 
on their Certainty, on the Determinations 
in Virtue of which they are to be ſo, and 
not otherwiſe ? Further, the Divine In- 
telligence itſelf, though it has no Analogy 
with our Manner of knowing; that Intel- 
| ligence, which as infinite, at once, with 
the moſt adequate Conception, embraces 
* whatever is, has been, ſhall, and can be; 


whilſt our finite Mind acquires its Lights 


only ſucceſſively, and, if ſome of them are 
; diſtinct and luminous, many are obſcure, 
and others confuſed : That Intelligence, I 


ſay, to the Eyes of which all Things are 
naked and open, does it, by its Knowledge, 


change contingent Things into Things 


abſolutely neceſſary ? It is not a little ſur- 
priſing, that Divines and Philoſophers 
ſhould have been ſo long hampered in 
the Difficulty of reconciling the Contin- 
gency of our Actions with God's eternal 
Preſcience; and. that by moſt it has been 

„ 1 4 pro- 
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pronounced inſoluble. The ſupreme In. 
telligence of God is incomprehenſible to 
us, as we have not a full and intire Con- 
ception of it, by which we may be enabled 
perfectly to comprehend and embrace the 
Infinitude of its Contents. But our Know- 
ledge of it, however inadequate and de- 
fective, ſuffices to warrant a Concluſion, 
that he has foreſeen every Thing; his Know- 
ledge being eſſentially infinite, much more 
has his Intelligence, from all Eternity, per- 
ceived the Nature of all Things, and all 
their poſſible different Connections. Thus, 
Liberty being eſtabliſhed on the moſt con- 
vincing Proots, it is certain, that we can 
determine our Actions freely ; not by Rea- 
ſon that God has foreſeen them, but be- 


Mr. Locke, in a Letter to Mr. Molyneux, has theſe 
Words: But, if you will argue for or againſt Liber- 
ty, from Conſequences, I will not undertake. to an- 
«* fwer you, for I own freely to you the Weakneſs 


«« of my Underſtanding; that though it be unqueſtion- | 
able, that there is Omnipotence and Omniſcience 
„ in God, our Maker; and I cannot have a clearer | 
«© Perception of any Thing, than that IJ am free; yet 


I cannot make Freedom in Men, conſiſtent with 


«« Omnipotence and Omniſcience in God, though I F 


« am as tully perſuaded of both, as of any Truths I 
« moſt firmly aſſent to. And therefore I have long 
«« fince given off the Confideration of that Queſtion, 
« reſolving all into this ſhort Concluſion —— That, if 


«© it be poſſivle for God to make a free Agent, then 


Man 1s free, though I ſee not the Way of it.” 
cauſe 
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| cauſe Liberty is congruous to our Nature. 


It is only the Foreknowledge of an intire 


| and abſolute Indifference, which can be 


impoſſible to God ; and, to admit this 
Dogma, with the Conſequences flowing 


from it, all the Ideas of Logic and Meta- 
| phyſics muſt undergo a total Tranſmu- 
tation. | 85 


The Obſcurity of our Ideas, the Uncer- 


tainty of our Knowledge, with Regard to 
the Motives determining, or which ſhould 
determine us, are the Caules of that Per- 


plexity, that Heſitation, that Suſpenſion, 


of that Choice apparently made fortui- 
# touſly, or at Random, which ſome Philo- 
E fophers are pleaſed to erect into a particu- 
lar Kind of Liberty, under the Name of 
Indifference; nay, of a Defect they make 
a Perfection, and would perſuade us that 
Deity itſelf poſſeſſes the marvellous Prero- 
gative of determining itſelf without Mo- 


tives, or even againſt any Motives. Strange 


Subverſions of all Ideas! for it is very nearly 


putting in the Mouth of the ſupreme Be- 


ing the Words of that frantic Woman, 
Video meliora, proboque; deteriora ſequor. 


No; Liberty, on the contrary, increaſes 
and gathers Strength, only as Indetermi- 
nation and Indifference decreaſe; the more 
I comprehend the Difference of Things, 
the leſs I heſitate in the Choice of them 

L 5 | and 
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and to that Being, which, with one View, 
embraces all the infinite minute Differ- 
ences of all Things, whether exiſtent or 
Poſſible, no two Things can appear ſo per- 
fectly equal, as to hold his Will in Equi- 
libre. Thus, it is aſtoniſhing to ſee Men 
paſſionately aſſert the Poſſeſſion of an Ad- 
vantage, than which, if well conſidered, 
there is nothing more diſgraceful and mor- 
tifying. We laugh at the Simplicity of a 
Child, who ſeems at a Loſs which to take 


of a Guinea, or a Counter, offered to him, 


and who, after fingering them, with Looks | 
of deep Concern, takes the Counter: This 
is the very Caſe of all Men, in Proportion 
to the Deficiency of their Knowledge. 
Thus Liberty, properly ſo called, is to 
the Soul, what Health is to the Body: It 
conſtitutes the Life of the Mind, as the 
animal Life reſults from the Functions and 
Movements of the Body. Without the] 
Supply of Aliments, ſuitable to the Solids] 
and Fluids, the Body could not ſubſiſt; 
the Mind, likewiſe, when deprived of the] 
Nurture proper to it, becomes contracted, 
and ſhrivelled almoſt to Extinction. Ideas, 
Attention, Reflection, are neceſſary toit, for 
exerciſing the Judgment, and cultivating 
Reaſon; Falſhood, Error, and a Lye, are 
a real Poiſon to it. This Parallel maybe 
carried farther : Health, in the moſt 9 
u 
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| buſt Conſtitutions, is neither ſtable nor 


laſting, under a Neglect of Regimen; on. 
the contrary, it is in the moſt robuſt Bo- 
dies that the Exceſſes of Intemperance cauſe 
the moſt violent Diſtempers. It is the ſame 
with the Mind, where the Uſe of its Facul- 
ties is not regulated by Wiſdom; its De- 
baucheries, it I may be allowed the Ex- 
preſſion, invenom the Paſſions, and render 


them inſupportable in great Genius's, who 


uſually are thoſe who run into the moſt 
notorious Deviations. In Reality, to con- 


tinue the Compariſon, as tender and weak 


Bodies are often ſeen to laſt longer, and in 


a more uniform Health, than the ſanguine 


and athletic ; ſo inferior Minds, by a judici- 
ous Application, ſometimes come to ſurpaſs 
thoſe to which Nature had imparted a great- 
er Force and Penetration. Ina Word, if 
moſt Maladies of the Body are the Effects 


of Intemperance, thoſe of the Mind uſually 


proceed from an ill Uſe of its Faculties; 


this unfortunately is the Situation of the 


Bulk of Mankind : But, as they volunta- 
rily make it ſuch, are they leſs culpable, 
than thoſe Beggars, who deliberately maim 
themſelves, that they may plead Inability 
for Labour? Therefore, if the Faculties 
of the Soul be ſubject to ſuch Inequalities, 
and if ſo little of that Order and Regula- 


| rity, admired in the material World, be. 


L 6 ſeen ; 
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ſeen in the Deportment and Morals of 
Man ; it is, becauſe Man cannot be direct- 
ed like a Machine, and that his Happineſs 
is inſeparable from the right Uſe of his 
Liberty. | 
Therefore, in Order to the Perfection of 
our Liberty, we are to improve our Lights 
and Knowledge by the Culture of the Ge- 
nius and Reaſon. Moſt intimate 1s the 
Union between Truth and Virtue; they are 
connected in the cloſeſt Ties. It is only 
by the Poſſeſſion of, and Complacency in 
the former, that we attain to the latter, 
and come to taſte, the exquiſite Fruits of 
their Union, in a Deliverance from that 
Inconſtancy and perpetual Vanity, which 
is the Source of ſo many Diſorders “. 5 i 
| | tne 


The following ſublime Paſſage from Tu/ly in- 
forces theſe virtuous Sentiments : 
lt is no ſmall Excellence of our rational Nature, 
*« that Man alone, of all Animals, has an Idea of Or- 
* der and Decency, and a Harmony in Words and 
% Actions. Even in the Objects of Sight, no other 
Animal apprehends a Beauty, Regularity, and Pro- 
portion of the ſeveral Parts; which Reaſon trans- 
+« ferring from the Eyes to the Mind, and from ſenſi- 
* ble to moral Objects, determines that Beauty, Con- 
fſiſtency, and Order, are much more to be ſtudied 
** and maintained in our Deſigns and Actions; that 
«« we ſhould avoid all Indecency and Effeminacy 
„% of Behaviour, and all Immodeſty of Thought and 
Action.— I have ſketched out to you, Son Marcus, 
« what I may call the Form and Conntenance of 
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the Generality of Men are without real Li- 
berty, and their Deſires ſeldom fail of get- 
ting the better of their Will; it is not ow- 
ing to the Debility of their Underſtanding, 
or the Diſcompoſure of their Organs; it 
rather proceeds from their Puſillanimity, 
turning their Backs at the firſt Difficul- 
ties; or from a ſluggiſh Deſire of expe- 
| riencing the Advantages of Truth and 
| Virtue, amidſt Indolence and Diſſipation ; 
or even of blending both the one and the 


| other with Error, Ignorance, and the Paſ- 


ſions. A Conceit no leſs vain and chime- 
| rical, than that of a meagre Man, who, 
for ſpeedily acquiring a comely Corpulency, 
| would endeavour to take in a hundred 
Weight of Aliment every Day; or of him, 
who thould enter on a Project of being al- 
ternately fat and lean, Day after Day. 

Man is effentially a finite and limited 
Being; conſequently it is but ſucceſſively, 
and by Degrees, that he can attain to Per- 
fection: That the Faculties of the Mind 
and Body may increaſe and gather Strength, 
Application muſt be uſed; they muſt be 
ſtrenuouſly exerciſed; Habits are formed 


« Virtue, (which, as Plato ſays) if it could be made 
« viſible to the Eye, would excite a ſtrong Affection.“ 
De Offic. L. 1.4% 4,5. F 28. -—— But, without moral 
Freedom, theſe noble Words are little more than a 
beautiful Flight of deluſive Imagination, Grove. 
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only by reiterated Acts. Thus, if our Li. 
berty be ſunk to a low Ebb, is become 


little or nothing, it is becauſe we make 
very little Uſe of the Qualities which di- 
ſtinguiſh us from Beaſts; a voluntary Ser. 
vitude to the Senſes, to the Imagination, 
and to the carnal Appetites, ſo far from 
leaving us any Pre-eminence above Beaſts, 
render us rather worſe than them, as our 
Underſtanding contrives new Means for 
the Enlargement and the Gratification of 
the Paſſions. Thus, the more excellent: 
Thing is, the more pernicious is the Abuſeof 
it: But once more; if a Man makes an 
ill Uſe of his Liberty, it is himſelf alone, 
whom he muſt blame. Ignorance is ex- 
cuſable only in him, who, at his Birth, was 
expoſed to the ſavage Inhabitants of th 
Foreſt, as, in him only, it has been invin- 
cible. | 
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| Lending Money at Intereſt, 


HERE are few Subjects on which 
more has been written than Uſury; 


Philoſophers, Divines, Civihans, 
ſeem to have ſtrove who ſhould moſt con- 
tribute to multiply the ſuppoſed Difficul- 
ties with which it is ſo thick ſet. It is not 
my Deſign here to give a Hiſtory of 
thoſe Controverſies, neither ſhall I canvaſs 
thoſe Scruples which, in all Ages, have 
perplexed the Minds of Mankind ; which 
induced the ancient Philoſophers them- 
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making, there being ſcarce any Subject, 


of moſt of the Queſtions, ventilated with 


from the Neglect of having Recourfe to 


fit. When done with Profit, the Thing 
may be of two different Kinds: Some which 
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ſelves, Ariſtotle, Cato, Seneca, abſolutely to 
condemn Uſury of any Kind; which dic- 


AJ ft mc om AY 


at the Beginning of the preſent Century, 
have cauſed the whole Diſpute to be re- 
newed with freſh Heat, and which recent- 
ly have raiſed ſuch a Storm of Invectives 
againſt the Work of the celebrated Mar- 
quis Maffei. I here confine myſelf only 
to exhibit a conciſe Sketch of ſuch poſi- 
tive and inconteſtable Inferences relative to 
Uſury, as are deducible from the firſt Prin- 
ciples of the Law of Nature : And this, 
if properly executed, will be ſufficient to 
cloſe the Diſpute. My Reflections, I flat- 
ter myſelf, will afford the evident Proof of 
a Remark, which I ſhall never be weary of 


A 


O 
the Examination of which does not give 


Occaſion for it; it is: that the Obſcurity 
ſuch reciprocal Acrimony, proceeds ſolely 


the moſt diſtinct and general Notions, the 
common Notions, which, yet, are the only 
Guides by which we cannot be deceived. 
There are two Ways by which one Man 
communicates the Uſe of Things to ano- 
ther; one gratuitous, the other with Pro- 


Are 
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are not deſtroyed by Uſe, as a Houſe, a 
Coach, a Horle; others, on the contrary, 
in ſome Meaſure, periſh in the Hands 
which receive them, as Money and conſum- 
able Goods. 

Uſury, in the moſt general Senſe, is 


whatever 1s given for the Uſe of a Thing 
| which we cannot make Uſe of, but by conſum- 
| ing is; and conſequently by diſpoſing of it, as 
| our own' Property. Thus it is the Nature 
of an uſurary Loan, that the Receiver ac- 
| quires the Diſpoſal of it, as the abſolute 
| Maſter and Owner. This eſſentially diſ- 
| tinguiſhes Uſury from Hire, or any other 
| ſtipulated Retribution for the Uſe of a 
Thing not deſtroyed by Uſe; and there be- 


ing nothing, the Deprivation of which 1s 


more immediate and ſenſible than that of 
Money truſted to another for improving it 


in Trade, Uſury, ſimply ſo called, is al- 


ways underſtood and taken to be the 
Money given for the Uſe of a Sum of Mo- 
ney intruſted to our abſolute Diſpoſal. 


As we are not yet diſcuſſing the Morali- 


4 ty of ſuch Engagements, theſe Definitions 


are arbitrary, and the whole Buſineſs is to 
give them that logical Preciſion which may 
render them of Uſe in the Sequel of theſc 

Reaſonings. 
[ find the State of the Queſtion ſo ac- 
curately ſet forth in Domat, that no Words 
can 
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can be more proper: To know whether 
«© Intereſt may be taken for a Loan, it is 
* only examining whether, as there are 
two Ways of giving the Uſe of a Houſe, 
%a Horſe, a Sett of Hangings, and the 
like, one by a gratuitous Lending, the 
« other of letting them for a certain Price, 
« both are legal and equitable; there 
« are allo two Ways of transferring Mo- 
« ney, Grain, Liquors, and the like: 
One by a gratuitous Loan, and the other 
«© by Hire, or a Loan for Profit; ſo that, 
« it being indiſputably juſt and natural 
% that the Owner of the Horſe ſhould 
% have a Right of ſaying, that he either 
« lends it or lets it; equally natural and 
« juſt is it, that he who parts with his 
% Money, his Corn, his Oil, his Wine, 
« ſhould have the like Option of ſaying, 
that he lends them on Intereſt, or with- 
„cout Intereſt.” It is ſurpriſing that this 
Author, after ſetting out thus, ſhould have 
bewildered himſelf fo ſtrangely as he has 
done, and, on a Subject ſo correctly exprel- 
ſed, launch out into ſuch weak Reaſonings, 
as we ſhall ſhew. But to begin with the 
ueſtion itſelf. 
Firſt, I take it for granted, that the Uſe 
of any Thing transferred to another is 
ſuſceptible of Eſtimate, as well with re- 


gard to the Party granting the Uſe, as 


the 
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the other who obtains it; both the one 
and the other being intereſted in it. The 
Receiver reaps a Profit by it; the Giver 
| deprives himſelf of a Conveniency, and be- 
comes a Loſer, unleſs indemnified by ſome 
{ Compenſation. Of the Thing lent, whe- 
ther Money or Proviſtons, a Calculation 
may be made, for Proviſions can always 
be valued in Money, Whether I lend a 
certain Sum, or ſo many Buſhels of Corn 
equal to that Sum; whether I ſtipulate, 
that, at the Year's End, the Corn fhall be 
returned me in Kind, or its juſt Value; it 
is the ſame Thing. On one Hand, he, who 
has the Uſe of my Money or of my Corn, 
turns it to Account; on the other, I could, 


myſelf, have made the like Advantage of 


it, and my Capital, on the Produce of 
which I am to live, in the mean Time, lies 
dead. For Inſtance, I have, by me, two 


hundred Crowns, with which I can buy a 


Coach and a Pair of Horſes, and let them 
out at ſuch a Rate, with ſo much Profit; 
now, by lending my Money, I deprive my- 
ſelf of this Profit, and enable him who 
borrows my two hundred Crowns to pro- 
cure it to himſelf, or even a greater Ad- 
vantage, if Opportunity offers. It is the 
lame with regard to Proviſions, which I 


can turn into Money, from the Uſe of 


which ſome Profit will be accruing to _ 
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It is pretended by ſome Authors, of 
greater Subtilty than Judgment, that the 
Uſe cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the Thing 
itſelf, and that it implies Property; ſo that, 
on granting to another the Ule of any con- 
ſumable Thing, we, at the fame Time, 


transfer the Property of it to him. The 


Conſequence, though very inconſequential, 
inferred from hence, is, that it is ſufficient 
if the Debtor reſtore a like Thing of the 
ſame Kind, and that the Creditor has no 
Right to require any Thing of him for his 
Uſe of it. Where are the Premiſſes, where 
the Streſs of the Concluſion in this Rea- 
ſoning ? The Uſufruct is not to be diſtin- 
ouiſhed from the Conſumption of the Sub- 
ſtance. Be it ſo; then the Right given to 
another of uſing a Thing borrowed from us, 
and to be returned within a certain Space of 
Time (for the Circumſtance of Time is 
eſſential here, as we ſhall ſhew) does not 
admit of an Eſtimate; this is a Conſe- 
quence certainly without any Principle. 

I ſhall ſlightly glance on Domat's Rea- 
ſons which 1 promiſed to ſpeak of. His 
moſt boaſted Arguments are wretched : 
% Money, ſays he, for Inſtance, or any 
«« conſumable Things, lent by me, are 
« naturally productive of no Emolument.“ 
But my Houſe, my Field, my Coach, do 
Fs of themſelves, yield any Profit i 
Mu 
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Muſt I not turn them to Account? * The 


« Sum which I lend to another, continues 
© he, may poſſibly remain dead with him, 
« or even he may loſe it.” But does he 
borrow Money of me to bury it? He may 


loſe it, ſay you, by making Uſe of it. 
True; but, in exchanging my Field for a 
Houſe, is not there the ſame Riſque ? The 
| Houſe 1s combuſtible, which the Field, 
I gave in Exchange, was not. May I not 
| allo exchange my Field for a Quantity of 
| Corn, and does not the whole Riſque then 
fall on me? In fine, the Lender, ſays 
« Domat, comes in for no Share of the 
|< Borrower's Induſtry, or of his Loſs.” I 
| anſwer that a very juſt Compenſation takes 
Place here; the Borrower, with my Money, 


has procured himſelf ſuch and ſuch Things, 


| whence he has reaped ſuch and ſuch Ad- 
| vantages, whereby he is enabled, in Time, 
to repay me my. Capital, and with a Re- 
| ſerve of a good Sum of Money to him- 
ſelf. 


The Eſtimate, for the Uſe of a Thing in 


a Loan of Profit, is far from being fixed 


and invariable ; it depends on many Cir- 
cumſtances, and on the Degree of Advantage 
to the Lender and Borrower : This de- 
ſerves a particular Attention, as furniſh- 


ing us with a conſtant Rule for diſtinguiſh- 


ing between the Fenus and the Intereſt, or 
rea- 
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reaſonable Uſury, the Interdiction of which 
implies a Violation of the Principles of the 
Law of Nature. It would be a very great 
Miſtake to determine the Height of the 
ſtipulated Intereſts only from the Quanti- 
ty of Money. The ſame Quantum may, 
in ſome Circumſtances, be a flagitious Ex- 
tortion, and in others a Kind of Favour and 
Lenity. A Merchant carries on a Trad: 
by which his Money brings him 1n thirty, 
forty, or fifty per Cent. whereas an Arti 
ficer, if he has any Money to improve, 
the moſt he ſhall make of it, and that with 
great Labour and Difficulty, is ten, twelve, 
or at moſt fifteen. Now is it natural for meto 
let two Perſons ſo differently circumſtance 
have my Money at the like Intereſt ? 
Another Example taken from the Di 
verſity of the Circumſtances is this: ! 
lend you my Corn at a Time when it b 
worth two Crowns a Buſhel, but, when you 
return it me, the Market Price happens to 
be but one: Muſt not I add to the Interel 
the Supplement of ſuch a Loſs? And, how- 
ever enormous it may ſeem by ſuch an Ad. 
dition, yet does it by no Means exceed 
what the Circumſtances very lawfully re- 
quire. Therefore, on the Rule of thek 
Conſiderations, I may equitably eſtimate 
what the Uſe of the Thing which I lend i 
worth, and not lend till I have ſecured 
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ſuch a Return. To ſay that the Loan in 
Queſtion | is, of its own Nature, gratuitous, 


is an Aſſertion void of all Proof. Why 
ſhould it be-ſo more than a Loan for Uſe ? 
On the contrary, it is a ſtanding Truth, 
that no Perſon is obliged to give to ano- 
ther, or to do gratis, what the latter is 


able reciprocally to give or do. Things 
might as well have been continued in com- 


mon. The ſame Reaſons, by which Man- 
kind were convinced that the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of Property was preferable to the 
primordial Community, prove likewiſe 
that we are under no Obligation to do or 
give gratis, for another Perſon, what he 


can reciprocally make Returns for, either in 


Kind or by Equivalents. If therefore I give 


to a Perſon the Uſe of my Subſtance, and 


this Uſe be ſuſceptible of Eſtimate, and 


that it is we have ſeen, I have naturally a 


Right of demanding and cauſing to be 


| given to me the Value of ſuch Uſe. There- 


tore to the general Queſtion, whether 
Uſury be ry I think we may with- 
out Heſitation anſwer i in the Affirmative. 

Let us now enter into Particulars : 
He who borrows a Sum of Money of 
me, does not intend ta let it lie dor- 
mant in his Bureau ; he immediately em- 


ploys it in ſome advantageous Bargain. 


What am! properly doing, when I put my 
Capital 
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Capital into his Hands that his Induſtry 
may improve it; I actually enter into Part 
nerſhip with him, though not under thoſe 
formal and explicit Engagements . which 
connect Partners in Trade, properly ſo 
called. By my Subſtance and his Labour, 
Jointly, he carries on his Trade ; there- 
fore is each intitled to reap ſuch Fruits of 


it, as are proportionate to his Share. Ati 


firſt, it may be ſaid, that Things are equal, 
unleſs the Advantage be on the Side of 
him who furniſhes the Money, which may 
be looked on as the eſſential Mobile Yet 
a little farther Attention ſhews the con- 
trary. 

I part with my Subſtance, indeed ; but 
the Receiver ſecures it to me, engages to 
return it me, whilſt he alone riſques the 


manifold Loſſes almoſt inevitable in Trade; i 


whereas two Partners, properly ſo called, 
ſhare the Profits, becauſe they run the like 
Hazards, and jointly bear the Loſſes ; but, 


in the Compact of a Loan, would it be 


juſt that, whilſt I enjoy my Eaſe, I ſhould 
reap an equa! Benefit with the Borrower, 
who, with all his Aſſiduity, Buſtle, and 
Care, may ſee bis Endeavours croſſed by 
ruinous Misfortußes? The natural Rule 
of Uſury or Intereſt then is, that the Mo- 
ney lent ſhall 


a ch Party in Fellowſhip, but 5 
| a S- 


yield the Profit accruing to Me 
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2 Deduction for the Riſques and Damages 
which fall ſolely on the Borrower. Now 
all this is very eaſily regulated by the pre- 
ſent State of Trade, and the Proportions 
betwixt Caſh and Goods. 
| They whocondemn all Uſury, cannot be 
better confuted than by the Idea which 
we have explained, and which is one of 
E thoſe common Notions whereon we pro- 
miſed to found our Reaſonings. They can- 
not deny Companies or Fellowſhips to be 
juſt and lawful. No leſs are they obliged 
to own, that in theſe Partnerſhips one may 
furniſh his Money, the other his Induſtry; 
why then ſhould this laſt Clauſe be illicit, 
that he who furniſhes his Money reſerves 
to himſelf only a ſmaller Quota of the 
Profit ariſing from it, in Conſideration of 
his Capital being ſecured, and as he de- 
clines running the Riſque of Commerce“? 
Now that is the very conſtituent Point of 
uſurary Loans. I lend a Perſon four hun- 
dred Crowns, with which there is a Pro- 
bability that he will annually gain eight 
hundred. But the whole Trouble and La- 
bour, which is well worth four hundred, lies 
on him, beſides, he runs the Riſque which 
I will eſtimate at two hundred; thus there 


* That Riſques may be eſtimated is at once prov- 
ed by Policies of Inſurances, which are generally 
allowed to be unexceptionably legal. e 

M will 
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will remain two hundred Crowns for the 
Profit of my Money, which I may lawfully 


ſtipulate for, and receive. 
Another Light in which the Tranſac- 


tion may be conſidered is this: In lending 


my Money to a Trader, previoully to any 
Stipulation, I have. naturally a Share of 
the annual Gain which ſhall reſult from it: 
But this Gain being variable and uncertain, 
and all Years not being alike; I may ſell 
this Hope, and, inſtedd of my Quota every 
Year, agree on a fixed Intereſt propor- 
tionate to theſe Variations. In all this no- 


thing can be found, which, in the leaſt, in- 
fringes on the Law of Nature, and it mult MW 
be acknowledged that Uſury, or Intereit, 
are intirely correſpondent with theſe Sup- Þ 


poſitions. 


Hitherto we have ſpoken only of Mo- 


ney employed in Trade; let us change the 


Caſe, and reaſon on the Intereſt of Mo- 


ney lent to purchaſe an Eſtate, or given 


out as a Mortgage on this Eſtate, that the 


Poſſeſſor may not be reduced to the Neceſ- 
ſity of parting with it by an abſolute 
Sale. The firſt Idea naturally offering 1t- 
ſelf is, that this Loan is the very ſame 
Thing as if you bought an Eſtate joint 
vith another Perſon, and afterwards farm- 
ed out to him your Share. The Caſe here 


is not the ſame as in Trade; your Part- 
nerſhip 
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nerſhip is formal and complete, and gives 
you a Right to an Income proportionate 


to the Produce of the Eſtate, and what 


you advanced for the Purchaſe of it. You 
lent twelve thouſand Crowns to-a Perſon 


who has bought an Eſtate of thirty thou- 


ſand ; the Produce of this Eſtate is fifteen 
| hundred Crowns per Annum; you may, by 
the Rule of Proportion, and without any 
| Breach of natural Virtue, require ſix hun- 

dred for the Intereſt of your twelve thou- 
ſand. It cannot be objected that the Pro- 
| prietor ſtands ſome Riſques, which ſhould 
alter the Proportion; it being ſometimes 
permitted to contract a Partnerſhip for an 
equal Share of the Profit, without any 
Concern in the Loſſes. This Propoſition, 
which belongs to the Doctrine of permu- 
= {tory Acts, or onerous Contratts, is incon- 
„ teſtable. Many are the Caſes, when the 
Aſſiſtance of another may be of ſuch Ne- 
ceftity, that, rather than want it, we would 
ES conſent to take on ourſelves all Diſaſters ; 
it is a kind of ſeparate Clauſe de periculo 


nerſhip, but without altering the Nature 
of it. By the Application of this Princi- 
ple to the Caſe now under Examination, he 
who lends his Money to another for en- 


Eſtate, may lend it in Junctures, when 
DT 2 the 


remittendo, added to the Contract of Part- 


abling him to purchaſe or preſerve ſome 
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the Borrower, happy in finding any one 
who will advance him the Money, finds 


great Advantage even in equally ſharing 
the Profit, and he, himſelf, ſtanding all 


_ Hazards and Loſſes. 


Let us go farther ; we have hitherto 


only entered into a Community of Gain, 


with a Perſon who is improving our Mo- 
ney; and this is evident beyond Diſpute. 
But let us take a View of Caſes, when he 


to whom we lend our Money draws no 


Profit from it, imploying it only to re- 
move ſome urgent Neceſſity, and to extri- 
cate himſelf out of a Difficulty : A Perſon 
is fined five hundred Crowns, a Sum which 
he 1s not able immediately to pay ; and a 
Priſon, or ſomething worſe, will be his 
Fate, unleſs he raiſes the Money. I have 


it by me, and was going to place it out at 


a legal Intereſt, but conſent to lend it this 
Man, thus at a Streight: AmTl obliged to do 


this without Intereſt? They who find ſome 
Difficulty in this Queſtion, and who ren- 


der it ſtill more intricate by bringing 
Charity on the Carpet, argue on Ideas ex- 
tremely confuſed ; the Queſtion is about 
Right, and the Obligation laid on us by 


Nature; and does this Obligation go ſo 
far as to avert a Misfortune om another 


at my own Detriment, when he is able to 
give me — — leſs onerous to 
him, 
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him, than the Want of them would be to 
me? Were it ſo, a Man carried to Priſon, 
on Account of a Fine, to which he had 
been condemned for a Fault chargeable 
only on himſelf, might equally demand 
of me to make him a Preſent of the Sum 
he wants to diſcharge his Fine, and thus 
I pay for his Indiſcretion: All this is re- 
pugnant to natural Equity, which, on the 
contrary, allows me to make a Profit of 
| my Money, though lent to a Perſon 
| who, indeed, does not draw any from it, 
but whom it very much concerned to have 
the Uſe of my Money; as, on my Side, it 
concerned me not to conſent to this Uſe, 
but under a certain Retribution. 

In Reality, to lend Money without In- 
tereſt is not properly ſpeaking to lend, it 
is Giving: This is eaſily comprehended; 
the Uſe of my Money is ſuſceptible of 
Eſtimate, as we have ſeen, and admits of 
a pecuniary Evaluation. The Loan of a 
hundred Crowns is worth five per Cent. 
at the End of a Year; if I lend them for a 
Lear, without any Intereſt, what is that but 
making the Perſon a Preſent of five Crowns, 
which I had a natural Right to demand ? 

The Reſult is, that, ſo very far is it from 
being unlawful to receive Intereſt, that, 
very few Caſes excepted, it would be ſo 
not to take any Intereſt. I have a Family to 
M 3 main- 
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maintain, and this I cannot do but by In- 
tereſt of my Capital; I entruſt it to a Mer- 
chant, who annually makes twenty or 
thirty per Cent. My yearly common In- 
tereſt would amount to two or three hun- 
dred Crowns per Annum; thele I give up 
to him; that is, to a Perſon wallowing 
in Riches, I annually give a Sum on which 


depends the Subſiſtence of myſelf and Fa- 


mily : Is this plauſible and natural? Is it 


even lawful? Yet this is no more than 
what the Interdiction of all Uſury leads 
WW... | 

Very far am I from aboliſhing all the 
Offices of Humanity and Beneficence ; I, 


by no Means, affirm that Intereſt, even at“ 
the common Rate, may be taken, at all Þ 
Times, and from all Perſons ; this would 


often be very heinous and perfectly unlaw- 
ful. The Caſes, I mean, are charaCteriſed 
by three Circumſtances : 1. You have Caſh 
by you, of which you had no Thoughts of 


making Uſe. 2. An induſtrious worthy Þ 


Perſon happens to be in Neceſſity; and 3. 
the Time is but very ſhort till the Return 
of the Loan. If in this Caſe you require 


Intereſt, you are an arrant Uſurer, in the Þ 


worſt Acceptation of the Word. It muſt 


be a ſordid Deſire, a ſcandalous Avidity | 


after -any kind of Lucre, which can 1o 
viciate your Mind, as not to perceive that 
OT. this 
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this is not an Occaſion of Profit, but an 
Opportunity a thouſand Times more va- 
luable to a good Heart, an Opportunity 
of obliging, aſſiſting, and relieving. 

The Caſe 1s the ſame in the following 
Suppoſition; the Money lent to a Perſon 
ſuffices only to provide him with what 1s 
abſolutely neceſſary for his Subſiſtence, and, 
if he pays you any Intereſt, it will bear 
extremely hard on him; you give him 
Bread with one Hand, by lending him 


where with to follow his Calling; but you 


draw it from him with the other, by requir- 
ing Intereſt: In ſuch a Caſe Uſury is cer- 


tainly unlawful, and to increaſe our Wealth 
through a Profit whereby he, from whole 


Labour this Gain ariſes, becomes a Prey 


to all the Horrors of Poverty, is a cruel 


Injuſtice. It is the formal Dictate of the 


Law of Nature, that we are obliged with 


all our Power to aſſiſt deſerving Perſons 
when under Neceſſity, that they may be 


put in a Way of emerging, and ſaved from 
painful and trying Extremities; that to 


receive Intereſt, in the Caſes above- men- 


tioned, would be a flagrant Violation of 


theſe Duties of Humanity : But it will be 
ſaid, I, myſelf, ſtand in Need of the In- 
tereſt, T am ſtreightened, and, if deprived 
of my Intereſt, the Sufferer will be myſelf. 
Here the Anſwer is eaſy : If ſo, it is not 
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you who are called to the Practice of thele 
Duties, they are reputed not to be within 
your Power, and this is a Reſtriction 
which extends itſelf to all the Offices of 
Humanity ; they are Obligations, but not 
binding, ſo far as to neglect what we owe 
to ourſelves: Thus he, who knows that 
the whole Intereſt of his ſmall Fortune 
but barely affords what is neceſſary for his 
Subſiſtence, is not to lend his Money to 
another who could not improve it beyond 
what is eſſential to his own Support. The 
Practice of that Duty, which obliges us to 
abate of our Right, concerns only thoſe 
who have a handſome, or at leaſt a mid- 
ling Fortune, and who, among other Sum, 


have one or more in the Hands of a Per- 


ſon in the above-mentioned Circumſtances. 
It is maniteſt that the ſlight Loſs, reſult- 
ing from the latter, is not to be compared 
with the inevitable Ruin of lending large 
Sums without Intereſt, and whereby others 


only enlarge their Purſuits, and gratify | 
their Avarice or Ambition. Are not the | 


Heart and Sentiments to be our Law 
here ? 8 | ; 


- Concerning this, however, there may | 


happen a Colliſion, a Conflict of Duties, 


on which it is proper to beſtow ſome Ob- 


ſervations. We have lent our Money to 


a Perſon, who, at the Time of the Loan, 
im- 
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improved it with ſuch Proſperity, that he 


lived comfortably, and paid the Intereſt; 


but his Affairs have taken an unhappy. 


Turn, and the Payment of the Intereſt 


due will affect his very Subſiſtence; and, 
on the Non-payment of it, I mult. 


abridge myſelf of ſome Neceſſaries. In 
* ſuch a Cafe, an Eſtimate is to be form- 
ed, Proportions diſcuſſed, the Ability of 
8 each Party canvaſſed, and thereby the 
reſpective Portions to be regulated. In- 


© ſtead of the whole Intereſt, it may be 


# reducible to three Fourths, to a Half, Sc. 


according to the Balance of the Wants; 
always remembering that the Scale ſhould 


E incline to the Side of him who has ad- 


vanced the Money; who, as we have 
already ſeen, cannot be compelled to any 
© Obligation which implies a total Neglect 


or Ceſſion of what he owes to himſelf. 
| The Loan of Things ſaleable is the 


1 very ſame Thing as lending Specie, and 


what we have ſaid, in Proof of the Lega- 


5 lity of Intereſt, here alſo ſubſiſts in its full 


Force; the ſame Exceptions likewiſe take 
Place. You are deſired to lend, for a 
hort Time, ſomething which you have 


merely in Reſerve, without any Thoughts 
of improving it; for Inſtance, a certain 


Quantity of Corn lying dead in your 
Grainary, and it is to be returned to you 
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the enſuing Harveſt ; ſuch Loans Huma- 


nity requires that they ſhould be gratui- 
tous. 
Let us now proceed to a Corollary of 


this Subject, and which has alto been per- 


plexed with Difficulties, but ſuch as our 
Principles will remove with the like Faci- 
lity; I mean, Intereſt on Intereſt, It muſt 
be expected, that they, who, in their Enthu- 
ſiaſm, were for depriving Society of ſo uſe- 
ful a Reſource, as that of lawful Uſuries, 
will not fail vehemently to exclaim againſt 
the Uſury of Uſury; let us ſee in what it 
conſiſts, and then the Deciſion will be eaſy. 
I have placed out ten thouſand Crowns, 
which, at the Year's End, are to yield me 


five hundred. On the Day of Expiration, : 


this Sum of five hundred Crowns belongs 
to me; I can take it up, and place it out 
again to ſome Perſon who, that Day twelve 
Month, will give me five and twenty 


Crowns Intereſt for it; inſtead of this, I 
let it lie with my former Debtor, who now 


owes me 11500 Crowns, and conſequently, 
at the Year's End, is to pay me 525. Thus 


I let it run on from Year to Year, my Sum, 


in the mean Time, increaſing even ſo as to 
bedoubleand trebleabove the original Loan. 
What is there in this, in the leaſt, contrar 
to any Principle of Equity ? All the Sums 
belonging to me, at the Day of Expiration, if 
diſperſed 
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diſperſed in ſeveral Places, would, with the 
Addition of the reſpective Intereſt, have 
produced exactly the ſame Increaſe of Ca- 
pital, which, by a ſingle Loan, accrues to 
me from my only Debtor. This Debtor 
does what the others would have done ; he 
makes Advantage of ſuch Sums, as, being 
payable to me at the Terms ſpecified, would 
not have been in his Hands, but waich I 
have left with him, becauſe, being my Pro- 
perty, they were at my Diſpoſal. Certainly 
there mult be a great Want of Perſpicacity 
not to follow the Thread of ſuch Ideas, ſo 
as to be convinced of the intire Juſtneſs 
of them. Therefore, it is allowable, if any 
Intereſt at all be ſo, to receive Intereſt for 
Intereſt, and even to make with our Debtor 
the Compact called Anatoli/mus, which de- 
termines, once for all, that, at each Term Þ 
of paying Intereſt, he ſhall add the Inte- 
reſt to the Principal, and that the ſubſe- ; 
quent Intereſts ſhall be proportioned to | 
this Augmentation of the Principal. [1 

The ſame Ideas lead us to affirm that, 
without any previous Agreement, if a Deb- 1 
tor leaves the Intereſt to grow, this is to 
be in the ſame Progreſſion; and that, in 
Proportion to the Number of Tears, we 16 
are authoriſed by the Law of Nature (for, ve 
throughout this Diſcourſe, we have nothing i 
to do with the Reſtrictions eſtabliſhed by 
. M 6 Civil 
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Civil Laws) we are authoriſed, I ſay, to 


Principal and combined Intereſt, however 


it may exceed the original Loan; for each 


of thoſe Intereſts, on the Day of their re- 
ſpective Expiration, became freſh Sums, 
which would have produced in the like 
Manner and Proportions on which we 


found our preſent Demands. Here like- 


wiſe are excluded the Caſes of Inſolvabi- 
lity, where the Duties of Humanity come 
into Account : The Queſtion is merely of 
Right conſidered in itfelf. 

Thus a Diſtinction may be made between 


voluntary and conventional Uſuries, and neceſſary 
Uſuries, which take Place abſtractedly from 


any Compact; and ſuch are thoſe which we 


have juſt ſpoken of, and which ariſe from 
the Non-payment of the current Intereſt. 
Tho), as the Lender might be conſtrued to 
agree to the Debtor's Non- -payment, with- 
out Notice given that Payment is expect- 
ed, it is only from the Day of ſuch No- 
rice that commences the Right of e 
Intereſt on Intereſt. 

Whatever exceeds the Limits which we 
have now marked, becomes oppreſſive U- 
ſury, belongs to the odious Trade of an 
Uſurer, condemned both by Humanity and 
Religion, and which, indeed, no Society 
ſhould MEN, as thereby baſe W 

glut 
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glut themſelves on the Blood and Sub- 
ſtance of the Unfortunate. Let Caſuiſts 
| fulminate their innumerable Deciſions, let 
| Divines again Kindle their boiſterous Zeal, 
let Preachers diſplay their molt pathetic Elo- 
| quence againſt theſe public Leeches; but, in 
* avoiding one Extremity, let them take Care 
| that they run not into the other: Yet this is 
no more than what happens every Day; 
the Attention confining itſelf to Words, 
a Congeries of different Ideas is aggre- 
gated under one and the ſame Term; 
this miſleads into an univerſal Judgment 
E deſtitute of logical Truth, the Attribute 
not being affirmable of the Subject in its 
whole Extent, but agreeing with it only un- 
der certain Limitations and Reſtrictions “. 


The following Gleanings may ſerve as ſome Speti- 
men of the different Ideas of Nations on the Improve- 
ment of Money by Intereſt, or Uſury. How the old 
Hebreaus explain the Divine Law relating to Uſury, 
© Se/den gives a large Account, wiz. they thought it was 
© unlawful, not only to receive, but even to give Uſury; 
and that the very Scriveners, Notaries, Witneſſes, and 
Procurers of ſuch Bargains, contracted a Guilt. How- 
ever, the Money of Orphans was allowed to be put 
out to Intereſt to a rich Man, provided he gave the 
Gain to the Orphan, but bore the Loſs himſelf. — 
We lend not to the Man (ſays Dr Beauwal very well, 
Hiſt. de Oper. Do. Octob. 1691. p. 66.) but to his 
Goods. We reckon upon the Ability to pay, and not 
upon the Induftry and Fidelity of the Borrower: A 
Reflection which Martial puts into the Mouth of his 

Friend, Lib. 12. Ep. 25. 
uod 
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254 On lending Money at Intereſt. 


Duod mihi non credis Veteri, Theleſine, Sodali, 
Credis colliculis, arboriſque meis. 


You truſt me not, altho' your ancient Friend; 
Tis on my Lands and Trees that you depend. 


The Koran forbids Uſury, yet the Turks borrow 
Money to carry on Trade, and allow the Creditor 
half the Gain; but, if the Principal happen to be loſt, 
the Debtor reſunds that only; but, if only Part of the 
Principal periſh, the Whole muſt be made up out of 
the Gain of the Remainder.— In Conſideration of 
the Uſe of moderate Uſury, the Popes themſelves per. 
mitted, under a ſpecious Title, Mountains of Piech; 


as they call them, that is, they did not allow either 


Pledge or Intereſt to be taken for three Crowns lent 
to a poor Man ; but, for larger Sums, Pledges might 
be taken, and, every Month, ſome very ſmall Matter 
aid as Intereſt for defraying the Charges of ſuch 
fices. — Thou ſhalt not lend upon Uſury to thy Bro. 
ther; unto a Stranger thou mayeſt lend upon Uſury: 
Concerning which Law, Grotius, among other Res- 
ſons, ſays, that the chief Riches of the Jeaus lay in 
Huſbandry and Money ; whereas, moſt of the neigh- 
bouring Nations made vaſt Gains by Merchandiſe: 
And therefore Uſury was, with very good Reaſon, iſ 
allowed the 7ews in their Dealings with them. — 
After much Debate, Uſury was allowed in Holland. 
as beneficial to the State ; and even they who took it, 
were permitted to enter into Holy Orders. — The 
Egyptian Law did not permit the Principal to be more 
than doubled by Uſury, and allowed the Debtor's 
Goods to be ſeized upon, but not his Perſon, which 
was accounted to belong to the Public, and to be dil- 
poſed of in its Service, as beſt qualified for the Ser- 
vices of War or Peace. | 


THE 


THE 
OBLIGATION 
Of procuring Ourſelves the 
CoNVENIENCIES of LIFE, 


Confidered as a 


MORAL DUTY. 


\ H E Subject exhibited in this Dif- 
Ez courſe, as a Duty, will, perhaps, 
RB hardly be thought ſuch; and 


much leſs to ſtand in Need of a Recom- 
| mendation, as if Mankind of themſelves 
| were not ſufficiently propenſe, not only punc- 


tually to put it in Practice, but even to ex- 


| ceed in it, to carry it beyond its juſt Li- 
mits. Nevertheleſs, to acquieſce in either 
of thoſe Deciſions would be an unhappy 
Error. The Obligation of procuring to 
| ourſelves all the Obligations of Life is a 
Duty logically deducible from the firſt 
Principles of Morality : And, what 1s more, 
it is a Duty commonly neglected. A few 
Moments of Attention will, I flatter my- 


| ſelf, ſuffice to convince thoſe who are in 


another Way of Thinking. 
e Morality. 


7p: 
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Morality is either the Science of Happi 
neſs, or it is nothing. What other Rea- 
fon could determine a rational Creature to 
reflect on the Nature of its Actions: 
What other End could it propoſe in di. 
recting them by a certain Propriety, Har- 
mony, and Rectitude, which at firſt ſeem 
to be attended with no ſmall Conſtraint 
and Reluctancy, were it not for the ſublime 
Recompence of ſuch Selt-government, in 
a State preferable to that into which the 
Neglect of theſe Precautions would plunge 
OE 

Accordingly all Philoſophers, celebrated 
for the Uniformity of their Ethics, have 
diſcourſed to their Auditories of Happi- 


neſs, of the ſupreme Good, as the ulti- a 
mate End, the Perfection of their State, to 


which they ſhould be always tending. There 


was, indeed, little Difficulty. in perceiving i 


and haranguing on an End, which Na- 


ture has written in capital Characters on 


the Hearts of all Men. But very far from 
being equally ealy is it to hit on the Means 


leading to this End: Nature, in this Point Þ 
ſilent, refers to Man the Care of con- 
ſulting Experience and Reaſon for the ſuc- Þ 


ceſsful Conduct of this great Enterpriſe. 


Hence then ariſe all thoſe Structures 


called Syſtems, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
N ames of the Architects. It appears from 


the | 
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the ancient Philoſophers, that there have 
been Hundreds of them, but, in the main, 
they are reducible to three Principal. The 
Felicity of Man has been placed in Inſenſi- 
| bility, Pleaſure, and Virtue. To enter 
on the Analyſis and Compariſon of theſe 


| Syſtems would be Rambling beyond the 


Limits of my Plan. Therefore, which of 


theſe three Ways actually leads to Felicity, 


I leave undecided ; but, if the Obligation 
of procuring to ourſelves all the Conve- 
{ niencies of Life equally flows from theſe 


three Sources, my Aſſertion, that it is a 


Duty logically deduced from the firſt Prin- 


ciples of Morality, muſt be allowed juſt. 


and appoſite. 


By this Obligation (for to begin with a 


proper Definition is eſſential) I mean the 
Attention we ſhould uſe in removing from 
the Sphere and Action of our Senſes, and 
from the Ideas of our Mind, whatever. of- 


# tends, diſquiets, irritates, and makes diſ- 


agreeable Impreſſions, ſubſtituting, inſtead 
of them, ſuch Things as naturally produce 
lenient, complacent, and pleaſurable Effects. 
Thus, here are excluded the extravagant 
Claims of the Paſſions, and, on the other 
Hand, that Indolence, in the Arms of 
which Man ſo willingly lulls himſelf. I 
am for putting Man in a chearful Situa- 
tion, only as it is proper for 8 
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258 Procuring the Conventencies of Life 
the Practice of his Duties: To divert him 
from his Duties would be rendering him 
unhappy, and my conſcious Pleaſure of 
giving him a Leſſon of Morality would be 


a mere Deluſion. In the Sequel of this 
Diſcourſe, I ſhall interſperſe ſome Inſtance 
which will inconteſtably fix the juſt Limits 


of this Obligation. Let us, in the mean 


Time, take a View of its Neceſſity in thi 


three general Syſtems of Happineſs. 

I. The firſt is that of Inſenſibility, of Apa. 
thy, as it was called by thoſe in whoſe Brain 
was firſt hatched and nurtured. This Tenet, 
taken in an abſolute Senſe and the utmoſt 
Strictneſs, ts, of all Chimera's, the moſt ab. 
ſurd and contemptible. A Man who feek 
nothing, is, if T may be allowed the Exprel-Þ 
fion, a Man diſhumaniſed. Pride may boaſt Þ 
of being above Feeling; Enthuſiaſm may 


throw a Perſon into a Delirium, which actu- 


ally ſuppreſſes Feeling; but to make of fuch | 
a State a permanent State, a philoſophical 
State, is impoſſible. This wife Man, in- 


trenched within himſelf, reſiding in an ima - 


ginary Fortreſs, where he is inſenſible off 
Storms, inacceſſible to every Kind of Ca- 
lamity, is the Phœnix; that is, a Being no] 
leſs fabulous than that Bird. : 
Therefore, that Apathy may continue] 
in the Prerogative of being a Syſtem, 4 
Way to Felicity, it muſt, at jeaſt, be taken 
in 


S A 
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in a reaſonable and poſſible Import. Then 
it will ſignify that Detachment from all 


external Things, by which we infenſibly 


| attain to poſſeſs ourſelves in Tranquillity, 
| under the Want of them, and to find our 
Toy and Satisfaction within ourſelves. This 
Idea is ſublime, it is beautiful, it is real: 
But let me deſire the Reader to make one 
| Remark, founded on Experience, and 
which will directly lead us to the Obli- 
gation which 1 would eſtabliſn; namely, 
that it is incomparably more eaſy to rid 
the Mind of a Senſibility for great Things, 
than of a Senſibility for the ſmaller. Strange 
as this is, yet is it inconteſtable. There is in 
great Souls, in Souls of a philofophic Caſt, 
a Principle of Dignity and Elevation, which 
ſupports them in every conſpicuous Event, 
requiring an heroic Fortitude; this ne- 
ver fails them in the Time of Need. But this 
Hero, this Philoſopher, unſhaken amidſt 
the moſt ſevere Strokes of Fate, ſhall be 
thrown off his Guard, and diſturbed at 
Things of no Kind of Proportion to thoſe 
over which he has ſignally triumphed. 
Hence the extreme Difference between 


public and private Life; hence our Aſto- 
niſhment, when, in a near Approach, we 


ſee Men, whoſe Grandeur, beheld in Per- 
ſpective, commanded Admiration, ſo low- 


thoughted, ſo frivolous, ſo deſpicable. 
This 
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This is no Exaggeration; it has givenRif: 
to many Maxims commonly received, hat 
Preſence diminiſhes Fame; that no Hero i 
ſuch to his Valet-de-Chambre. And ] ground 
on it the Obligation of preventing theſe 
Humours, theſe Freaks, theſe Inequalities, 
which often bring an Eclipſe on the moſt 
brilliant Qualities ; and further, to ſuc. 
ceed herein, I ſay, that there is no better 


Way, than ſo to arrange the Objects near. 


eſtus and to which the real Conveniencies of 
Life are annexed, as to form an agreeable 
Appearance and caule gladdening Impreſ- 


Hons. There is no conceiving the great 


Influence this has on the State of the Soul. 


The Philoſopher who negle&s theſe Parti- 


culars, who even diſdains them as ſavour- 
ing of Puerility, is a mock Philoſopher ; 
he is an Ignoramus in his Profeſſion, and 
will never arrive at the true Apathy. Amidſt 


his faſtuous Dogma's, he will be inwardly 


preyed upon by a thouſand Vexations, Re- 
ſentments, and Cares ; the more trouble- 
ſome, as they will haunt him from Day to 
A | 
II. It is eaſily conceived, that, in the 
Syſtem of Pleaſure, the Obligation under 


Queſtion is, if not ſtronger, at leaſt more 


manifeſt. But I go farther, and affirm 
what I am perſuaded of ; which is, that 
Epicurus's Pleaſure is no other than this 

TD 8 ſame 
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ſame Obligation. The Attainder has long 
been taken off from this Philoſopher, Juſtice 
is done to his Memory, ſo wrongfully de- 
cried. That celebrated Greek had nothing 


in common with thoſe Epicureans, who, of 
their Maſter's lovely Goddeſs, make a ſqua- 
lid brutal Fury. Too profoundly had he me- 
ditated on the Sources of true Happineſs, 
that he ſhould give the Pre-eminence to 
Senſuality and Exceſs. To be convinced 


of this, we need only read the Sentences 


which he has delivered, and, in particular, 
8 thoſe which are inchaſed with ſuch exqui- 
ſite Art in Seneca's admirable Letters to 
Lucilius. Theſe Letters are, as it were, a 


perpetual Reconcilement of Epicurus's 


Doctrine and that of the Stoics. And, 
indeed, however oppoſite theſe two Doc- 


trines may ſeem, it is certain, that there is 


not any eſſential Difference betwixt them. 
Epicurus leads you to Virtue by the Way 
of a Pleaſure conſentaneous to the Laws of 
Nature, and the Dictates of Reaſon; of a 
pure ſerene Pleaſure, and ſuch as is to be 
procured at all Times, and in all Places. 
Zeno, the known Founder of the Szoic Phi- 
loſophy, leads his Diſciple to Pleaſure (for 


Happineſs, the ſupreme Good, and true 


Pleaſure are identical) I ſay he leads to 
| Pleaſure through Virtue. His Scope is, that 


Man ſhould become like the Gods, by 
living 
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living like them. Thus, into whichſoever 
of theſe Schools we liſt ourſelves, the Re. 
ſult will be ſimilar. From the firſt we 
ſhall return made virtuous by Pleaſure, 
and from the ſecond filled with Pleaſure, 
that is, made happy by Virtue. 
But to keep within the Queſtion, which 
I am examining, How is the real Pleaſure 
of Epicurus to be obtained ? Does it groy 
amidſt the Tumult, the Precipitancy, and 
Giddineſs of Delights? The Paſſage in 
the Letters above quoted will inform us: 
„ They, ſays Seneca, who addreſs them—- 
<« ſelves to Epicurus, falſely hope, that in 
c his Precepts they ſhall find a Shelter for 
ce all their Vices; when they come to the 
Gate of his little Garden, this Inſcrip- 
<« tion meets them, Stranger, you will be 
c happy here, you ſhall here taſte the ſu- I 
cc preme Good, Pleaſure. The Owner of 
« the Houſe is humane and hoſpitable; 
he will courteouſly receive you, will ſet 
c before you Barley Pottage, and pour out 
<« to you Plenty of pure Water; and after- 
« wards will ſay, 1 hope this Entertainment 
ce pleaſes. *?” Such is the Repreſentation Þ 
Seneca gives us of Epicurus's Voluptuoul- 
neſs ; and certainly, had not this primitive 
Simplicity been adulterated by heteroge- 
nous Seaſonings, never would his Sect have 
* Epift. XXI. ad Lucilium. 
a 
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had ſo many Partiſans. To do ſo was, 
however, both an Injury to him, and a 
[Treſpaſs againſt Prudence. All the ſeve- 
ral Additaments may be compared to Paint, 


which never heightened the Charms of a ge- 


nuine Beauty. The Plan of the wiſe Arhe- 
nian ſhould have been kept to. A ſmall 
neat Garden, a convenient Houſe, Food 
ſimply dreſſed, Books, Friends, and a com- 
placent, faithful Wife: Theſe are the In- 
gredients of a happy Life, and no more is 
5 wanting. This has often been ſaid, yet 
i believed by few, or their Acknowledgment 
of it came too late. The ſecret and in- 
variable Impulſe of Nature towards Hap- 
pineſs would be a Deception, a fruitleſs 
Torture, if Happineſs, were to be acquired 
only by Expences above the common Abi- 
lity, and thus became the diſtinguiſhing 
Appanage of certain Ranks: Whereas, on 
the contrary, thoſe Ranks, of all others, the 


leaſt admit of it, Nature being in them 
3 continyally ſuppreſſed by Art; and what- 
ever is not natural, we ſoon come to grow 


weary of and nauſeate. Therefore, I con- 


clude, that a true Epicurean, that is, a wiſe 


and rational Epicurean, is he who, takes the 


him 
brighten every Inſtant. of it with Repoſe, 
Delight, and W of another Is 
I tnan 


ae Way to his Mark, by procuring 
thoſe Conveniencies of Life, which 


? 
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264 Procuring the Conveniencies of Life 
than are known in Revels and Dig. 
pation. 

III. Icometo the third Syſtem of Happi. 
neſs, in which it is conſidered as inſeparably 
annexed to the uniform Practice of Virtue 
I did indeed ſay, that, as to the Truth of 
theſe three Doctrines, I would leave it un. 
decided; but I cannot bring myſelf to perſe. 
vere in that Indeciſion ; ſuch is the Meridian 
Evidence that we are, and can be happy, 
only as we are virtuous, that only the bare 
Appearance of Doubt, in this Reſpet, 
ſeems, to me, miſbecoming and culpabl:, 
The Demonſtration of this Truth is fo— 
reign to the Subject in Hand; and after 
all, every one carries it in his Heart, what- 
ever Oppoſition it may there meet from 
Vice or Error. 

But I expect to be arraigned that I here 


counter- act my Scope of repreſenting the 


Attention to procure ourſelves all the Con- 
veniencies of Life as an Obligation, as a Mo- 
ral Duty deducible even from the Principle 
by which the Acquiſition of Happineſs is 
appropriated to Virtue only. It will be 
ſaid, Is not this enervating Men, is it not 
inducing them to wear away, in petty Cares 
and mean Occupations, that Activity and 
thoſe intellectual Powers which, in their 
full Vigour, are ſcarce equal to the labo- 
rious Efforts required for the GR 

rac- 


Dr 
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Practice of Virtue? Is it not ſtrengthen- 
ing Bands, which Virtue finds an infinite 
Difficulty to break? In a Word, is it not 
blending Things incompatible ? 

Here great Preciſion and Perſpicuity are 
required for explaining my Idea and cor- 


roborating my Propoſition. By the Defi- 


nition of the Duty which I am for intro- 
ducing into Morality, I have already ſhewn 


that I exclude a ſupine, ſoft, and licen- 


tious Manner of Life; and that, if I al- 


| lowed Men the Perſuit and Enjoyment of 


Conveniencies, it was only of ſuch which 
facilitate the Obſervance of their Duties, 
or which, at leaſt, do not clog and em- 


| barraſs them in any virtuous Efforts. 


This being laid down, every thing, in 
my Judgment, ſeems to follow of Courſe. 
What is Virtue? The Habit of acting 
aright. What is a Habit? It is the Fact- 


lity, acquired by a Series of repeated Acts, 


of executing with Readineſs and Propriety 
what we could not do before, or not with- 
out Labbur, Pain, or Conflict, Laſtly, 
How is this Facility acquired ? According 
to the Helps and Conveniencies within 
our Reach. Take a View of all the Sciences, 
all the Exerciſes of the Body, and you will 
find that all theſe Things are never learnt 
otherwiſe. A Child, when taught to write, 
never has a bad Pen put into his Hand, 
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266 Procuring the Conveniencies of Life 
is never ſqueezed into an uneaſy Poſture; 
Care is taken that his Ink be good, the 


Paper ſmooth; the Degree of Light ne- 
ceſſary to him is not kept out, and thus of 


the reſt. To accumulate Examples would 


be needleſs, as no Perſon, with the leaſt 
Knowledge of human Nature, will diſpute 
with me, that Progreſſes, of every Kind, 


do not depend on the more or fewer Con- 


veniencies attending our Studies, ſuppoſing 
ſuitable Diſpoſitions in the Subject under 
Inſtruction. 

Thus, not to weary your Attention, 
T affirm that it is abſolutely the ſame with 
regard to Virtue in general, and the conſti- 
tuent Duties of private Virtues. We can- 
not be too attentive and induſtrious in 
bringing within our Poſſeſſion whatever 
tends to render the Practice of them plea- 
ſant and eaſy ; Uniformity and Perſeve- 
rance amidſt Obſtacles and Difficulties, 
without any Proſpect of a ſmoother Way, 
being ſeldom ſeen. Now, in numberleſs 
Occaſions, theſe Obſtacles ariſe purely from 
the Want of certain Conveniencies, which 
it might be in our Power to procure to our- 
lelves; and, if we do not, we are wanting in 
our Duty : As for my Part, I ſee little 


Difference between being wanting in what 


hinders us from doing our Duty, or at leaſt 
doing it well, and being ate in that 
I very 
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very Duty itſelf. If, for Inſtance, a Ma- 
giſtrate is to hear the Depoſitions and Alle- 
cations of ſeveral Perſons, and afterwards 
to give a Decree determinable by his Judg- 


ment on what has been ſaid. If this Ma- 


giſtrate, I ſay, be in an Apartment ex- 
poſed to any Injury of the Air, to ſome 
troubleſome Noiſe or any other Action, 
whatever it be, which affects him ſo as to 
divert him from the Attention due to thoſe 


who are pleading before him, is he not 


under an Obligation of chuſing a more 
convenient Place, where he may be out of 


the Way of ſuch Diſtractions? If a Man of 


Letters cannot meditate to any Purpoſe 
till he has taken a Diſh or two of a Li- 
quor, whereby his Head is freed from an 
oppreſſive Heavineſs, or overclouding Va- 
pours, is he not under an Obligation of 
procuring to himſelf this Kind of Vehicle 
to his Ideas? If a military Man (I am not 
afraid of adding this Example to the others, 
and this does not diminiſh the Obligation, 


ſeemingly oppoſite, of bearing Fatigues, 


grappling with Hardſhips, and facing Dan- 
gers, as this cannot be rational and pro- 
per, any farther than the Service or Ne- 
ceſſity require it) if a military Man per- 
ceives that in ſome Part of his Apparel there 
is a Stiffneſs affecting the Freedom of Ac- 
tion, and diſcompoſing the Celerity and 
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Eaſe of his Motions, would you have the 
better Opinion of his Senſe to hear him 
ſay, that to remedy it would be an unbe- 
coming Delicacy ? Is it to be thought a 
Merit that we do imperfectly what we 


ſhould do much better by putting an End 


to a troubleſome State, in order to ſuper- 
ſede it by one more advantageous to the 
Exerciſe of our Functions? Such a Way 
of Reaſoning is ſcarce reconcileable with 
common Senſe. 

All, that perplexes me here, is the Su- 
perabundance of Proofs which offer them- 
telves ; but, that I may not exceed the Li- 
mits of an academical Diſcourſe, I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to two Arguments, the Force 
of which ſeems to me manifeſt, 

The firſt is, that the Obligation of do- 
ing well implies that of doing better, and 
that he, who when able to do better, does 


only well, is accounted to do ill. So true 


is this, that no Praiſe or Thanks is given 
to Perſons for Things they have done, 
and done well, whenever it becomes known 
that they could have done better. Now 
it js evident that a Neglect of the Precau- 
tions connected with the Duty which I lay 
down, is a conſtant Impediment to doing 
better, and deprives us of ſome Diſpoſitions 
which ſhould concur to the Completeneſs 


of our Action, 
My 
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My ſecond Argument is, that the con- 
ſiderable Actions of Men, the Actions 
termed great, are Integers compoſed of 
other ſmaller Actions, into which they are 


divided as theſe again are ſubdivided into 


others more minute. Theſe minute Ac- 
tions are the Elements of the great Action, 
of the total Action. Now if theſe Ele- 
ments be faulty or defective, either in 
Number or Quality, the Action, which is 
the Reſult of them, ſuffers proportionally 
to ſuch Defect. Here a very appoſite 
Compariſon may be borrowed from the 
Movement of the Body. What is the 
Force of an Arm, exerting itfelf ſo many 
different Ways, lifting a Weight, or fel- 
ling a Tree? It is the Aggregate of the 
Forces in every Muſcle of this Arm, and 
the Force of each Muſcle is, in its Turn, 
the Aggregate of the Forces of all the 
Fibres which compoſe ſuch Muſcle. There- 
fore if the Action of one Muſcle, or even 
of a ſingle Fibre, be wanting, or be debi- 


litated, a proportional Abatement reſults to 


the total Action. Separate a ſingle Thread 
from a large Cable, this ſeems as nothing; 
but go on in drawing ſuch Threads, and, 
in no long Time, the whole Contexture wilt 
fall to Pieces. 

To thoſe who are capable of Reflection, 
and much more to the Proficients in it, theſe 
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Conſiderations are ſufficiently ſtriking ; 
yet is it incredible, what Numbers are fo 
infatuated, as to make a Merit in affecting 
an Elevation of Mind looking down with 
Diidain on theſe ſuppoſed Trifles, whilft 
others paſs their Lite in Embaraſſments 
and Sollicitudes, which they are not fo 
much as aware of, though the only Cauſe 
of that Mediocrity to which they, as it 
were, remain condemned. Here lies the 
Source of moſt of thoſe unmanly Diſpoſt- 
tions called Acrimony, Humour, Inequa- 
lity, Caprice; it deprives Society of its 


moſt valuable Delights; the Virtues, na- 


turally attractive and amiable, become 
auſtere and forbidding ; and Happineſs is 
loft, is abſorbed in theſe petty Incidents, 
full as much, and more, than in the fig- 
nal Traverſes of Life; ; nearly as a Flood 
may ſuddenly diſcharge itſelf into ſome 
large Aperture, or, by diffuſing itſelf over 
the Land, gradually force its Way through 
all its Pores. 

Thus, it was not without Reaſon, that 
in the Beginning of this Diſcourſe I recom- 
mended an Attention to procure ourſelves 
all the Conveniencies of Life as a Duty, 
and ſaid, it was a Duty very much neg- 
lected. Men love Pleaſure, and make 
their Happineſs to conſiſt in it. They are 


in | the Kg; z {till is their Oeconomy not 
the 
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the leſs prepoſterous and reprehenſible. 
They act like thoſe Timons, who, in a for- 
mal Entertainment (a Scene where, of all 
others, Dulneſs and Laſſitude moſt pre- 
vail) laviſh a Month or even a Tear's In- 
come, and are in Streights for a conſider- 


able Time after. They think that Happi- 


neſs is, to be able, from Time to Time, to 
enjoy thoſe expenſive, noiſy Pleaſures, 
which are the Portion of Opulence and 
Grandeur. A Miſtake ! the Bantling of 


Pride and Incogitancy ! To be happy (I 


ſpeak only as a Philoſopher, leaving to 


Religion the Right and Privilege of open- 
ing to us the Avenue to a Happinels, very 
much above all which we improperly dig- 
nify with that Appellation, in the Sphere of 


temporal Things) to be happy is carefully 


to root up all the Thorns which lie before 
us, to ſtrew our Path with as many Flowers 
as our Condition will comport ; and then 
with a ſteady and uniform Step to proceed 
in the Career of Virtue. 
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Difeite juſtitiam moniti et non temnert Dives, Vine. 


1 | 


- HEREFORE ſuch Alarms at 
the firſt Motions of the Infidels ? 


They become dangerous and for- 
midable by our timorouſly ſuppoſing them 
to be ſo. 

{5 


Are we to anſwer the Enemies of Reli- 
gion? Have they anſwered Abbadie and 
Ditton ? When they have diſplayed their 
Abilities in confuting thoſe excellent Works; 
if we fail of a Reply, then let them ſing 
Jo Triumphe ; let them exult on the Over- 
throw of Religion; overthrown by their 
Strength and Dexterity, 


III. 
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III. 


ueſtions are decided two Ways; either 
by telling the Votes, or weighing them; 
but both make againſt the Libertines. Do 
they out-number Believers? God forbid. 
Are they more reſpectable for their Know- 
ledge and Virtue ? Draw up, on one Side, 
all the Doctors of the Church, from Feſus 
Chriſt to the preſent Time ; add to them 
that great Number of eminent Perſons 
who have thought it their Duty to ſtand 
forth for God's Cauſe, though not engaged 
to it by the Character of Eccleſiaſtics; as 
the Mornay's, the Grotius's, the Racine 8; 
and if to this Cloud of Witneſſes you con- 
traſt VJanini, Spinoſa, Toland, Collins, Wool- 
ſton, and add to them the preſent Band of 
Writers for Impiety ; is it a Queſtion on 
which Side the Scale will turn ? 


IV. 


There may be perhaps another Way for 
confounding Incredulity, and impoſing a 
final Silence on it: And this is what I ter 
the Logic of Probabilities, | 
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Should I apprehend that the Word Lo- 
gic will give Offence to our Adverſaries, 
and that a Habit of attacking Religion, 
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only by Laughter, Witticiſms, and gratui- 
tous Aſſertions, has given them an eternal 
Diſguſt againſt any kind of formal Argu- 
mentation? If any ſuch there be, here they 
may ſtop ; I, for my Part, ſhall proceed in 
the Execution of my Plan ; as to ſuppoſe 
that all Infidels have ſhook Hands with 
Reaſoning would be a Treſpaſs againſt the 
Gentleneſs and Equity recommended by 
that Religion, whoſe Defence is the Subject 
of the preſent Chain of Ratiocination : Yet 
were it, or how little does it want of being 
a Suppoſition fairly deducible from their 
Diſcourſe, Writings, and Behaviour ? 


VI. 
I, for the preſent, recede from all the 


Rights of a preciſe Demonſtration ; grant- 


ed, that there is no Moral Evidence; in 
every Matter of Belief and Fact, we will 
ſuppoſe Probability to be the utmoſt Boun- 
dary of our Diſquiſitions. This is the Liſt 


for our Combat; impartial and intelligent 


Readers are our Judges; let them deter- 
mine the Vio. 
VII. | 


I begin with aſking, whether the 5 
ing Queſtions deſerve any Notice? Is there 
a God, a Providence, a Revelation, a Re- 


In- 
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Indifference to be miſtaken in all theſe 
Points? Is it a Waſte of Time to em- 
ploy it in the Examination of them ? Is ir 
a ridiculous Prudence to make theſe Ar- 
ticles as much our Concern, to ule the 
ſame Precautions in them, as in the Ac- 
quiſition of an Employment, the Purchaſe 
of an Eſtate, and a Marriage? They who 
dare maintain the Affirmative, are ſtill far 
without thoſe Limits within which I con- 
fine myſelf. It is not with ſuch that J 
hall enter into Diſpute. Every Diſpute re- 
quires a reciprocal Admiſſion of certain 
common Principles. They who can ſpeak 
of thoſe great Queſtions, as Trifles, have 
no Principles ; and, till they have, are not 
qualified for Reaſoning. 


VIII, 

Religion therefore is an intereſting Ob- 
Jet, or at leaſt would be ſuch, were its 
Reality well demonſtrated. This is the 
Defile, where I put my Antagonilts to a 
Stand, 

IX. 

What do you wait for, (it is to them I 
ſpeak) to act in worldly Concerns ? What 
1s that which determines you to ſeek or to 
ſhun? To what do you devote your Cares and 
Endeavours ? If your Activity were ever 


to be preceded by the blazing Flambeau 
| " "Ju of 
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of Demonſtration, you would bid fair to 


continue, your whole Life, with your Arms 


folded, there being no Enterpriſe in the 
Life of Man, the Event of which is in- 
fallible. Accordingly very different are 


the Principles of your human Prudence : 


The firſt Glimpſe of Succeſs rouſes and 
ſtimulates your Powers; as this Glimmer- 


ing becomes more luminous, you redouble 


your Alacrity, and in general you pro- 
portion the Degreesof your Ardour to thoſe 
of the Probabilities. 


X. 


You do more and very juſtly : When an 


Object is extremely deſirable, and the Poſ- 
ſeſſion nearly concerns you; not only fa- 
vourable Appearances incite you to the 
Perſuit of it, but you are not diſheartened by 
adverſe Appearances ; and nothing leſs than 
the manifeſt Impoſſibility 'of Succeſs can 
prevail on you to give over. Man teems 
with viſionary Projects, and ſo far is 
he from overlooking any real Probabili- 
ties, that he is rather apt to ſuppoſe them 
where they are wanting. 
XI. | 

But in this Man, ſo alert, ſo ſanguine, 
and enterpriſing, if Religion be recom- 
mended to his Attention, what a Meta- 


morphoſis! His Powers flag; he is quite 
torpid 
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torpid and frozen. All Intreaties and Ex- 
poſtulations that he would do, for the other 
Life, a hundredth Part of what he does 
for this, are loſt on him; they make no 
manner of Impreſſion. 


XII. | 
Whence this Obduracy ? There can. be 
but two Caules of it. Either Religion is 
not worth minding, or it is ſo void of Ve- 
riſimilitude and Probability, that for a 
Man of Senſe to beſtow his Application 


in examining it, or to profeſs the Belief of 
it, would be downright diſgracing himſelf. 


XIII. 


The firſt of theſe Suppoſitions we have 
already rejected; and, in this, are autho- 
riſed by the Acknowledgment of ſuch 
among the Infidels, who, however bewilder- 
ed in their Sophiſms, ſtill retain the ge- 
neral Principles of Reaſoning. They al- 
low, that Religion would be a moſt va- 
luable Gift of Heaven, and that it is to 
be wiſhed its Origin was divine. 


C 
The Point then is, to ſet this Religion 
in ſuch a Light by the Probability of its 
Proofs, as ſhall excite, at leaſt, in an equal 
Degree of that Attention and Perſeverance 
never 
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never conſecutive to thoſe Probabilitie 
which are the Springs of Action in the Cour 
of worldly Affairs. A Perſuaſion is to be 
wrought in Men, that the Gain, annexedſi 
to Piety, is no leſs intitled to attract thei 


Fervour and animate their Endeavour, 


than any Scheme of a new Trade, which iz 
found to rouſe Thouſands of Men to ve. 
hement and indefatigable Action. 


XV. 220 

Let us ſurvey this Queſtion in two Point 
of View in itſelf, that is, abſtractiveli 
from Proofs of Fact, and with the Hep 
of theſe Proofs. 4 


XVI. 
Is it, in itſelf, more probable, more agree. 
able to Truth, that an Aſſemblage of Parts, 
each imperfect, and continually mutable, 
forms a Whole, which is the neceſſary, im- 
mutable, and ſupremely perfect Being, tha 
to ſeek the Reaſon of this hole, in ano-W 

ther Being in which all Perfection reſides, 

without any Mixture of Imperfection? 


XVII. 

Is it, in itſelf, more probable, that 
Things arranged with wonderful Art, and] 
conſtantly relative to evident and uſeful} 
Ends, are ſuch, becauſe they are _ 
. an 
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than becauſe an infinite Intelligence pre- 
ſided over the Arrangement of them ? 


XVII. 
Is it, in itſelf, more probable, that, if 


W there be a God, he is not concerned about 


his Creatures, leaving them to blind De- 
W ſtiny ; than that there is a Providence, by 
= which all Things are preſerved, upheld, and 
= directed ? 

| XIX. 


Is it, in itſelf, more probable, that the 
erpetual Senſation, which we have of our 
Liberty, is falſe and illuſory; and that we are 
mere Machines, without Option or Ability; 
than to admit the Reality of this Senſation? 
After doing a good or evil Action, can 
we eaſily perſuade ourſelves that it in no 
wiſe depended on us to have. acted other- 
wile? 

In itſelf, is it more probable to eſtabliſh 
an abſolute Equality, a total Indifference 
of all Actions, ſo that to kill our Benefac- 
tor, or to perform an Act of Gratitude, 
are Things merely dependent on Inſtitu- 
tion, or at moſt, regulated by the Principle 
of Utility; is this, I ſay, more analogous 
to Truth, than intrinſic Morality, Ho- 
neſty, Juſtice, and the Law of Nature? 


XXI, 
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XXI. 


Is it in itſelf more probable, more con- 
ſonant to Truth, to conſider Man as a Be. 
ing, if not fortuitous, at leaſt deftined only 
to appear on the ſtrange Theatre of this 
Life, which manifeſtly is but a Sketch of 
his State, and whence he ſometimes makes 
his Exit before his Appearance, than to ex- 
tend our Views to a Continuation of Ex- 
iſtence; to a further Scene of Action, to a 
State ſuppletory, as it were, to the preſent? 


XXII. 


Is the Appellation of Probabilities too 
_ exalted for theſe Ideas drawn from the very 
Nature of our Soul, and of the Univerſe; 
and can it be denied them by any one, who 
has not impiouſly plunged himſelf into a 
ſpontaneous Blindneſs ? 


XXIII. 


I now enter on another Series of Pro- 
poſitions, ſetting forth the Facts which are 
the Baſis of Religion. God, on the Foun- 
dation of thoſe natural Principles which 
we have now recommended, has erected an 
Edifice, of which the Materials are the ſe- 
veral Revelations communicating his Will 
to Man, and of which the Corner :ſtone is 
his only Son, ſent for the Salvation of 

| 'Mankind. 
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Mankind. The Whole of this is contain- 
ed in a Book, by us held to be of divine 


| Origin, and to which we give our Belief, 
not only on the Depofitions of Men, whoſe 
Veracity is unqueſtionable : But farther, 


becauſe it has been atteſted by the moſt 
ſtriking and conſpicuous Miracles. Is all 
this only pure Fables, Chimera's below 
Notice ; or 1s there in them a Degree of 
Probability, fuch as ſhould make alarm- 


ing Impreſſions on a reaſonable Being? Let 
this be the Subject of our remaining In- 


quiries. 


XXIV. 


1s it more probable, that the Jews, the 

firſt Depoſitaries of the Promiſes, ſhould 
have been deceived by an Impoſtor making 
them believe, that God had brought them 


out of Egypt, with a mighty Hand, and 
out-ſtretched Arm; that their Oppreſſors, 


the Egyptians, had been viſited with Plagues 


of all Kinds, whilſt no Evil had approach- 


ed them? That the Canaanites had been 
exterminated from before their Face, in 


Order to procure them the Poſſeſſion of a 
Country flowing with Milk and Honey; 
and that, in all this Succeſſion of extraor- 
dinary Facts, God had continually, with- 
out Intermiſſion, given them inconteſtable 
Signs of his Preſence and Protection? Is it, 

I fay, 
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I fay, more probable, that the Zews ſhould, 
without any Foundation, have adopted and 
preſerved ſuch Traditions, and even have i 
made them the Baſe of a Worſhip extremely 
onerous and reſtrictive, than to acknowledge 
the Authenticity of theſe Facts, and the 
Truth of the Archives of this choſen I 
People ? i : 
XXV. 
Is it more probable, that the uninter- 
rupted Series of Prophecies which, from 
Age to Age, have made known Events be. 


| yond the Reach of any human Knawledge 


to foreſee, particularly have delineated an 
Aſſemblage of Characters; and, the more 
diſtinctly as the Event drew near, and ſo 
expreſſive of the Maſſiab, that, at his 
Coming, it was impoſſible not to knoy 
him ? Is it more probable, that this was 
the Work of Chance, than of a heavenly 
Diſpoſition ? For, as to any Impoſture, 
how is it ſuppoſeable? In what Time can 
it be placed? Can a whole Nation, the 
Depoſitary of thoſe Oracles, have combined 
in the Fraud? | 
: XXVI. 

Is it more probable, that this Jeſus, in 
whom are concentered all the Characters 
indicated by the Prophets, and who like- 
wiſe has, both in his Life and Death, given 


a Pattern of the moſt pure and eminent 
Sancthy, 
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Sanctity, ſhould have been an Impoſtor, 
and not a holy Man ſent from God ? 


XX VII. 
Is it more probable that Miracles, rela- 
ie tive to all the Parts of Nature, performed 
I in the moſt public and leaſt exceptionable 
Manner, and which the Cotemporaries, 
though greatly concerned to invalidate 
them, never preſumed to deny, are true 
nor falſe? | | | 


e. 
e XXVIII. 
in Is it more probable, that, at the ſame 


© Time, there ſhould have been a Multi- 
0 tude of falſe Witneſſes, who, for the Plea- 
" WY {ure of diſſeminating Lyes, could renounce 
every thing naturally dear to Men, ex- 
5 WW poſe themſelves to Contumely, Hardſhip, 
and every diſagreeable Circumſtance, even 
to the ſevereſt Torments; and, to this 
Self. denial, have added the fineſt Inſtructions 
and moſt ſplendid Examples of Virtue ? 
4s it, I ſay, more conſonant to Truth, to 

account ſuch Perſons falſe Witneſſes, than 

to yield to their Teſtimony, or at leaſt 
to acknowledge that they deſerve a Hear- 
sing, and that their Depoſitions claim a ma- 
ture Conſideration? 


| oO XXIX. 
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XXIX. 


Is it more probable, that Chriſtianity, de. ¶ be 
ſtitute of any temporal Aſſiſtance, preach- Wth 
ed by Men without Authority or Reputa- Weſl 
tion, combated by the Depoſitaries of Pow: 
er and Literature, and eſpecially ſo oppo- 
ſite to the moſt cheriſhed Propenſities of 
the human Heart; is it more probable 
that ſuch a Doctrine ſhould eſtabliſh itſelf Wb: 


naturally, or caſually, or by Cabal, or the pr 


Concurrence of ſecond Cauſes, than to g 
have Recourſe to Aſſiſtance from above, P. 
and to own that God, in putting his Trea- lie 
ſure into earthen Veſſels, intended the mot W. 
conſpicuouſly to make known the Excellency 
of his Strength ? Ihi 


XXX. 

Is it more probable, that, even in the 
preſent Times, a Religion, which in the 
completeſt Manner ſets forth all our Du- NW. 
ties towards God, towards our Neighbour, Md 
towards ourſelves ; which affords the only 
Reſources againſt the lamentable Conſe- 
quences of Sin ; which teaches Men to be 
good Maſters, good Subjects, good Citi- 
zens, good Fathers, good Huſbands ; in 
a Word, to be faithful to all their Engage- 
ments ; a Religion which, were its Maxims 
duly obſerved, would render the Earth an 
anticipated 
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anticipated - Paradiſe ; Is it more agree- 
able to Truth, that this Religion deſerves 
Mockeries, Inſults, Invectives, Propha- 
nations, and Sacrileges, than that it ſhould 
pe eſteemed a Gift of Heaven, one of 
the greateſt Goods of Society, the ſtrong- 
eſt Support of our preſent Happineſs, and 
the only Way to future Felicity ? | 


XXX]. 


This is what I call the Logic of Pro- 
babilities : Whoever ſhall refute them, and 
prove to me, that, in trampling on Reli- 
gion, he acts the moſt rational and ſafeſt 
Part : Whoever ſhall convince me that, 
herein, he only follows thoſe Principles 
which determine him in every Thing elle; 
I, from that Moment, ſhall acquieſce in 
his ſuperior Perſpicacity. 


XXXII. 


But if quite the contrary, the Enemies 
e of Religion act, pretty nearly, like him 
1- Wwho ſhould run amidſt a Shower of Mul- 
„ MWquetry, to ſeek a ſmall Piece of Money; 
or who ſhould purchaſe a great Number 
ef Tickets in a Lottery, with 9999 Blanks 
to a Prize; (and theſe Proportions are 
very much below the Dangers into which 
Men are plunged by Irreligion.) If ſuch 
1 be 
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be the Logic of the Infidels, let me in- 
treat them to ſpare their ironical Taunts, 

: their Gibes and Witticiſms, and to reſerve 
their Jocularity for a Time, when it may .. 
fail them, and turn to the moſt excru- ? 
ciating Repentance; which, would to God 
it were not likewiſe the moſt ineffectual ! 
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The whole extracted from the beſt Antient and Modern Writers, 
but chiefly from the Works of ſuch as have been reputed the 
moſt able Divines, and celebrated Preachers amongſt us, 


To which are added, an Alphabetical Index of the principal Mat- 


ters contained in the Book: Likewiſe a Table of Texts of Scrip- 
ture explained, and more eſpecially referred to in this Work. 


By the Rev. THOMAS STACK HOUSE, A.M, 


| Late Vicar of Beenham in Berks. 
Printed for J. Hinton, in Newgate ſtreet. 


This Day is Publiſhed, 
In Four Vols. 12mo. Price bound 12 8. 


Adorned with a Head of the Author, and all the original 
15 Plates, curiouſly engraved, 


T. KK AVE as 


| I hrough Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, 


Switzerland, Italy, and Lorrain. 


Containing an accurate Deſcription of thoſe Countries: 
Together with their Natural, Literary, and Political Hiſtory; 

Mechanies, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Medals, and An- 

-. tiquities, In which, among a great Variety of curious Particulars, 

are included, particular Deſcriptions of Vienna, Prague, Halle, 

Erfurth, Dreſden, Leipſic, Pirna, Konigſtein, and ſeveral other 
Places in thoſe Countries which, are at preſent the Seat of War, 


By Joun-Georce KeysLER, F. R. S. 


To which is prefixed, The Life of the Author, by 


3 M. Godfrey Schutze. 
Pr inted for J. Hinton, in; Newgate-ftreet. 
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- This Day Was Publ ſhed, 
6 * Volumes in Folio. Price 31. 38. 


( iutrated with One Hundred and Four uſeful SP! 


ornamental Maps and Sculptores, en raved b 
beſt Hands from Original Paintings). 2 FO 


With his MajesTrY's Royal Privilege and Licence, | | 


A NEW 


HISTORY of the HOLY BIBLE, | 
Both OLD and NEW Teſtament, a 


FROM. THE 


Beginning of the World, to the ERtabliſhment C 
Chriſtianity. 


B the Rev. THOMAS STACKHOUSE, A. M. 


Late Vicar of Beenham in Berks. 
Printed for J. Hinton, in Newgate-ftreet, 
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un Day is publiſhed, © 
The Tur RD EDITION of An 


ESSAY on FEVERS. 


amy Td which is now added, 
A DISSER TATION 
| ON THERE 
| Milig nant, Ulcerous SORE-THROAT, 
| 5 JOHN H UX HAM, M. D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Phyſicians at Elinburgh, 


and of the Royal Society at London. 


N. B. The Diſſertation on Sore-Throats is printed ſeparate, Price is, 
for thoſe who have the Firſt and Second Edition of the Fever. 


Printed for J. Hinton, in Newgate-ſtreet. 
28 £ Where may be had, by the ſame Author, 

In Two Volomes ORavs, 
Obſervations de Aere et Morbis Epidemicis, ab Aano 


1728 ad Finem Anni 1738, Plymuthi factæ. Vo-. 


lumen. Alterum, ab Anni nimirura turio 1733 15 


Exitum uſque 1748. 5 
. Rn and Chemical Obterntin upon dene 
a ee ce 1. 
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